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PREFACE. 



Science, in its popular signiiicatioii; means knowledge re* 
duced to order ; that is, knowledge so classified and arranged 
as to be easily remembered, readily referred to, and advan- 
tageoasly applied. More strictly, it is a knowledge of latv8, 
relations, and principles. 

Arithmetic is the science of numbers, and the art of applying 
numbers to all practical purposes. It is the foundation of the 
exact and mixed sciences, and an accurate knowledge of it is an 
important element either of a liberal or practical education. 

It is the first subject, in a well-arranged course of instrao- 
tion, to which the reasoning faculties^ of the mind are applied, 
and is the guide-book of the mechanic and man of business. 
It is the first fountain at which the young rotary of knowledge 
drinks the pure waters of intellectual truth. 

It has seemed, to the author, of the first importance that 
this subject should be carefully treated in our Elementary Text- 
books. In the hope of contributing something to so desirable 
an end, he has prepared a series of arithmetical works, em- 
bracing four books,* entitled. Primary Arithmetic ; Intellectua 
Arithmetic ; Practical Arithmetic ; and University Arithmetic— 
the latter of which is the present Tolume. \ 

Primary Arithmetic. This first-book is ^ adapted to th 
capacities and wants of young children. Sensible objects ar 
employed to illustrate and make familiar the simple combina- 
tions and relations of numbers. Each lesson embraces ono 
combination of numbers, or one set of cotc1Ati^\aot&» 
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Intellectual Arithmetic. This work is designed to present 
a thorough analysis of the science of numbers, and to form a 
complete course of mental arithmetic. I have aimed to make 
it accessible to young pupils by the simplicity and gradation 
of its methods, and to adapt it to the wants of advanced 
students by a scientific arrangement acd logical connection, in 
all the higher processes of arithmetical analysis. 

Practical Arithmetic. Great pains have been taken, in the 
preparation of this book, to combine theory and practice ; to 
explain and illustrate principles, and to apply them to the coiut 
mon business transactions of life — to make it emphatically a 
practical work. The student is required to demonstrate every 
principle laid down, by a course of mental reasoning, before 
deducing a proposition or making a practical application of a 
rule io examples. He is required to fix and apprehend the 
unit or base of all numbers, whether integral or fractional — 
to reason with constant reference to this base, and thus make 
it the key to the solution of all arithmetical questions. It is 
Tioped, that the language used in the statement of principles, 
in the definition of terms, and in the explanation of methods, 
will be found to be clear, exact, brief, and comprehensive. 

University Arithmetic. This work is designed to answer 
another object. Here, the entire subject is treated as a science. 
The pupil is supposed to be familiar with the simple operations 
in the four ground rules, and with the first principles of frac- 
tions, these being now taught to small children, either orally or 
from elementary treatises. This being premised, the language 
of figures, which are the. representatives of numbers, is care- 
fully taught, and the difl'erent significations of which the figures 
themselves are susceptible, depending on the manner in which 
they are written, are fully explained. It is shown, for example, 
that the simple numbers in which the value of the unit increases 
from right to left accordmg to the scale of tens, and the De- 
nominate or Compound numbers in which it increases according 
to a TaijiDg scale, belong to the same class of numbers, and 
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\!iat both maj be treated ander the same rales. Hence, the 
rales for Notation, Addition, Sabtraction, Maltiplication, and 
Division, have been so constraeted as to iq>pl7 eqnallj to all 
numbers. This arrangement, which the author has not seen 
elsewhere, is deemed an essential improyement in tiio sdoiee of 
Arithmetic. 

In developing the properties of numbers, firom their elemcn 
tary to their highest combinations, great labor has been be 
stowed on classification and arrangement. It has been a lead- 
ing object to present the entire subject of arithmetic as form- 
ing a series of dependent and connected proposiUons : so that 
the pnpil, while acquiring usefol and practical knowledge, may 
at the same time be introduced to those beautiful methods of 
reasoning which science alone teaches. 

Great care has been taken to demonstrate every proposition 
— to give a complete analysis of all the methods employed, 
from the simplest to the most difficult, and to explain fully 
the reason of every rule. A full analysis of the science of 
Numbers has developed but one law; viz., the law which con- 
nects all the numbers of arithmetic with the unit one, and 
which points out the relations <f these nunibers to each other. 

In the Appendix, which treats of Units, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, &c., the methods of determining the Arbitrary Unit, as 
well as the general law which prevails in the formation of 
numbers, are fully explained. I cannot too earnestly recom- 
mend this part of the work to the special attention of Teach- 
ers and pupils. 

In fine, the attention of Teachers is especially invited to this 
work, because general methods and general rules are employed 
to abridge the common arithmetical processes, and to give to 
them a more scientific and practical character. In the present 
edition, the matter is presented in a new form ; the arrange- 
ment of the subjects is more natural and scientific ; the methods 
have been carefully considered; the illustiatioiia aXitviSkiBb^ «si^ 
simplified; the de&mtiom And rules thorougliVj teViattai wA ^«t- 
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rected ; and a vexy large number and yariety of practical ex- 
amples hare been added. The subjects of Fractions, Propor- 
tion, Interest, Percentage, AUigation, Analysis, and Weights 
and Measures, present many new and valuable feattires, which 
are not found in other works. 

A Key to the present work has also been published for the 
use of such Teachers as may desire it, — ^prepared with great 
care, containing not only the answers and solutions of all the 
examples, but a full and comprehensive analysis of the more 
difficult ones. 

The author has great pleasure in acknowledging the interest 
which Teachers have manifested in the success of his labors : 
they have suggested many improvements, both in rules and 
methods, not only in his elementary, but also in his advanced 
works. The recitation-room is the final tribunal, and the intel- 
ligent teacher the final judge, before which all text-books must 
stand or fall. 

Columbia Gqllbse,) 
May, 1864. f 
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Definitions. 

1. A Unit, is a single thing, or one. 

2. A KuMBER is a unit, or a collection of units. 

3. Science treats of the properties and relations of things : 
Art is the practical application of the principles of Science. 

4. AioTHHETio is the Science of Numbers, and also the Art 
of applying numbers to practical purposes. 

6. A Proposftion is something to be done, or demonstrated. 

6. An Analysis is an examination of the separate parts 
of a proposition. 

7. An Operation is the doing of something with numbers. 

8. A Rule is the direction for performing an operation. 

9. An Answer is the result of a correct operation. 

Operations of Arithmetic. 

10. There are, in Arithmetic, five fundamental operations: 
Notation and Numeration, Addition, Substraction, Multiplica 
tion, and Diyision. 

1. What is a Unit!— 2. What is a Number?— 3. Of what does Science 
treat? What is Art?— 4. What is Aritlimetic ?— 5. What is a Proposi- 
tion?— 6. What is an Analysis?— 7. What is an Operation ?— 8. What 
is a Rnlo? — 9. What is an Answer? — 10. How marv^ *>3ai'QkKEafi;D^»i Q\f^^ 
ations are there in Arithmetic? What are ttieyl 
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NOTATIO:< AND HUMKJEIATION. 



Expressing Numbers. 
11. There are three methods of expressing numbers: 

1. By words, or common language ; 

2. By letters, called the Roman method ; 

3. By figures, called the Arabic method. 

Expressing Numbers by "Words. 



12. A single thing is called, 








One. 


One and one more 








. Two. 


Two and one more 








. Three. 


Three and one more 








Four. 


Four and one more 








Five. 


Five and one more 








Six. 


Six and one more 








Seven, 


Seven and one more 








Eiffht. 


Eight and one more 








Nine, 


Nine and one more 








Ten. 


Each of the words, one, twc 


>, thr 


ee, four, &c., expresses a 



number, and denotes how many units are taken. These words 
are generally called numbers ; though, in fact, they are but 
the names of numbers. 
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NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

13. Notation is the method of expressmg numbers, either 
by letters or figures. 

Numeration is the art of reading, correctly, any number 
expressed by letters or figures. 

There are two methods of Notation : the one by letters, the 
other by figures. The method by letters is called the Roman 
Notation; the method by figures is called the Arabic Notation. 
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Roman Notation. 

14 In the Roman Kotation, seven capital letters are used 
They express the following values : 

I V XL CD M 

m » MM on9 fiyt ont 

®n«' "^•' *^^ '^"y* hundrwl, aimdred, thouvand. 

All other numbers are expressed by combinmg these letters, 
according to the following principles : 

1. Every time a letter is repeated, the number which it de- 
notes is repeated. 

2. If a letter denoting a less number be written on the right 
of one denoting a greater, the number expressed will be the 
sum of the numbers. 

3. If a letter denoting a less number be written on the l^ 
of one denoting a greater^ the number expressed will be the 
difference of the numbers. 

4. A dash ( — ), placed over a letter, increases the number 
for which it stands, a thousand times. 





Roina,n Table. 




I 


One. 


T.XXX 


. Eighty. 


n 


Two. 


XC . 


. Ninety. 


m 


. . Three. 


c 


. One hundred. 


IV 


Four. 


cc . 


. Two hundred. 


V 


Five. 


ccc 


. Three hundred. 


VI 


Six. 


cccc . 


. Four hundred. 


VII 


Seven. 


D 


. Five hundred. 


VTTT 


Eight. 


DC . 


. Six hundred. 


IX 


Nine. 


DCC . 


. Seven hundred. 


X 


Ten. 


DCCC. 


. Eight hundred. 


XX 


Twenty. 


DCCCC 


. Nine hundred. 


XXX 


Thirty. 


M 


. One thousand. 


XT. 


Forty. 


MD . 


. Fifteen hundred. 


L 


Fifty. 


MM . 


. Two thousand. 


T.X 


Sixty. 


V 


Five thousand. 


TiTTX 


Seventy. 


X 


. Ten thousand. 


Note.— Tl 


lis Notation was nsed 


by the Romana Yisn-Cft V\a t^jmh^^ "NX 


is BtiJl used i 


br dates, nnmbering 


chapters, pages, &wi. 
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Express the following 

1. Eleven. 

2. Fourteen. 

3. Sixteen. 

4. Seventeen. 

5. Nineteen. 

6. Twenty-two. 

7. Twenty-eight 

8. Twenty-nine. 

9. Thirty-three. 

10. Thirty-seven, 

11. Thirty-eight. 

12. Forty-three, 

13. Forty-seven. 

1 4. Fortv-nine. 
16. Fifty-six. 

16. Fifty-eight. 

17. Fifty-nine. 

18. Sixty-five. 

19. Sixty-nine, 

20. Sixty-seven. 

21. Seventy-five. 

22. Seventy-six. 



Examples 
numbers in Roman Notation: 

23. Eighty-one. 

24. Eighty-seven. 

25. Eighty-nine. 

26. Nmety-four. 

27. Ninety-five. 

28. Ninety-seven, 

29. Ninety-nine. 

30. One hundred and fifteen. 

31. Seven hundred and fifty. 
82. One thousand and sixty. 

33. Two thousand and forty. 

34. Five hundred and sixty. 

35. Nine hundred and sixty. 

36. Six hundred and ninety, 

37. One thousand and fifty, 

38. Four thousand and four, 

39. Six thousand and nine. 

40. Nine thousand and nine. 

41. Eight hundred and six. 

42. Six hundred and eight. 

43. Eight thousand and six. 

44. Two thousand and one. 



11. How many methods are there of expressing nmnbers ? What are 
they? 

12. What does each of the words, one, two, three, &c.; denote? 
What are these words generally called? What are they, in fact? 

13. What is NotatioUr? What is Numeration? How many methods 
f Notation are there ? What are they ? 

14. How many letters does the Roman notation employ ? Which ar 
they ? What value does each represent ? What is the effect of repeat 
ing a letter ? What is the number, when a letter denoting a less number 
is placed on the right of one denoting a greater ? What is the number, 
when a letter denoting a less number is placed on the left of one de- 
noting a gretiteTl What is the eflfect of placing a dash over a letter? 
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Arabic Notation. 

16. Arabic Notation is the method of expressing nombers 
by figures. Ten figures are used, and they form the Alphabet 
of the Arabic Notation. They are, 






1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


naught. 


cue. 


two, 


thra«s, 


firar. 


flv^ 


•ix. 


MTen, 


eight, 


IlilM, 



The naught, 0, is also called cipher. It denotes no number 
but the absence of a thing. Thus, if there are no apples in a 
basket, we write, the number of apples in the basket is 
The other nine figures are called Significant Figures, or Digits 

Orders of Units. 

16. We have no single figure for the number ten. We 
therefore combine the figures ahready known. This we do by 
writing on the right hand of 1: 

Thus, 10 

which is read, ten. 

This 10 is equal to ten of the units expressed by 1. It is, 
howeyer, but a single ten, and may be regarded as a unit, ten 
times as great as the unit 1. It is called, a unit of the second 
order. 

17. When two figures are written by the side of each other, 
the one on the right is in the place of units, and the other in 
the place of tens, or of units of the second ord&i\ Each umi 
of the second^ order is equal to ten units of the first order. 

When units simply are named, units of the first order are 
always meant. 

Units of the second order are written thus : 



One ten, or 10 

Two tens, or twenty, . . 20 

Three tens, or thirty, . . 80 

Four tens, or forty, ... 40 

Vive tens, or fifty, ... 60 



Six tens, or sixty, ... 00 
Seven tens, or seventy,. , 70 
Eight tens, or eighty, . . 80 
Nine tens, or "nm^X.";?, , . ^ 
One \\uv\At«Ol^ '^^ 
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18. To express ten units of the second order, or 07ie hundred, 
we form a new combination : 

Thus, 100 

by writing two ciphers on the right of 1. This number is read, 
one hundred, and is a unit of the third order. 

We can now express any number less than one thousand. 

In the number two hundred and fifty-five, t2iere 
are 5 units, 5 tens, and 2 hundreds. Write, there- S 9 jS 

fore, 5 units of tlie first order, 5 units of the second ^ ^ 

order, and 3 of the third; and read from the right, 2 6 5 

units, tens, hundreds; and from the left, two hundred 
and fifty-fine. 

In the number five hundred and ninety-five, there g « ii 

a;re 5 units of the first order, 9 of the second, and ,3 ® p 

five of the third; and it is read from the right, units, 5 9 5 
tens, hundreds. 

In the number six hundred and four, there are i g 

4 units of the first order, of the second, and 6 of ,x4^ S 

the third. 6 4 

The right-hand figure always expresses units of the Jvni 
order; the second, units of the second order; and the third, 
units xf the third order, 

19. To express ten units of the third order, or one thousand, 
we form a new combination : 

Thus, 1000 

by writing three ciphers on the right of 1. This number is 
read, one thousand, ajid is a unit oi i\iQ fourth order. 

We may now fonn as many orders of um'ts as we please : 

A single unit of the first order is expressed by ... . 1 

A unit of the second order by 1 and 0; thus, .... 10 

A unit of the third order by 1 and two O's ; . . . , 100 

A unit of the fourth order by 1 and three O's ; . . . . 1000 

A unit of the fifth order by 1 and four O's ; , . . . iOOOO 

And so CD, for units of higher orders. 
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Hence, the following principles : 

iBt. The same figure expresses different units according to 
the 'place which it occupies: 

2d. Units of the first order occupy the place at the right; 
units of the second order, the second place ; units of the third 
order ^ the third place; and the unit of any figure is deter 
mined by the number of its place: 

3d. Ten units of the first order make one of the second, 
ten of the second, one of the third; ten of the third, one of 
the fourth ; and so on for the higher orders: 

4tb. When figures are written by the side of each other, 
ten units in any one place make one unit of the place next 
at the left. 

Examples in Writing the Orders of Units. 

1. "Write 7 units of the 1st order. 

2. Write 8 units of the 2d order. 

3. Write 9 units of the 4th order. 

4. Write 3 units of the 1st order, with 9 of the 2d. 

15. What is the Arabic Notation? How many figures are used? 
What do they form? Name the figures. What does express? 
What are the other figures called? 

16. Have we a separate character for ten? How do we express ten? 
To how many units 1 is 1 ten equal ? May ten be regarded as a single 
unit? Of what order? 

17. When two figures are written by the side of each other, what 
place does the right-hand figure occupy? The figure on the left? 
When units simply are named, what units arc meant? 

18. How do you write one hundred? To how many units of the 
second order is it equal ? Ta how many of the first order ? Hpw may 
(t be regarded? Of what order? How many units of the third order 
tti 200? In 600? In 900? * 

19. To what are ten units of the third order equal ? How do yon 
•rrite it ? How do you write a single unit of the first order ? How d^ 
you write a unit of the second order? Of the third? Of the fourth? 
Ten units of the first order, make what ? Ten of any order, make what ? 
When figures are written by the side of each other, bo^ TCkass^ -qscSi^a 
of any place make one unit of the place next to t^ie \viiX*l . 
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6. Write 9 units of the 3d order, with 6 of the 2d, and 1 
of the 1st. 

6. Write units of the 2d order, 8 of the 1st, with 4 of 
the 3d, and T of the 4th. 

7. Write 8 units of the 6th order, 7 of the 4th, 9 of the 
5th, of the 3d, 2 of the 2d, and 1 of the 1st. 

8. Write 8 units of the 8th order, 6 of the 7 th, of the 
1st, 3 of the 2d, 4 of the 3d, 9 of the 4th, of the 6th, and 
2 of the 6th. 

9. Write.4 units of the 10th order, 8 of the 7th, 3 of the 
9th, 2 of the 8th, of the 6th, 3 of the 1st, 6 of the 2d, 
of the 3d, 1 of the 4th, and 2 of the 5th. 

10. Write 3 units of the 2d order, 2 of the 1st, 9 of the 
3d, of the 4th, 9 of the 9th, 6 of the 8th, 7 of the 7th, 
of the 6th, and 4 of the 6th. ^ 

11. Write 3 units of the 11th order, of the 10th, 8 of 
the 4th, of the 6th, 2 of the 6th, of the 7th, 3 of the 
8th, 4 of the 9th, 1 of the 3d, 2 of- the 2d, and 3 of the 1st. 

12. Write 3 units of the 12th order, 6 of the 11th, 3 of 
the 8th, 7 of the 6th, 2 of the 4th, and 1 of the 2d. 

13. Write 5 units of the 13th order, 8 of the 12th, of 
the 9th, 6 of the 7th, 8 of the 3d, and 12 of the 1st. 

14.* Write 7 units of the 14th order, 6 of the 13th, 6 of 
the 12th, 6 of the 10th, 7 of the 8th, 9 of the 6th, 6 of the 
4th, and 8 of the 1st. 

16. Write 9 units of the 16th order, 4 of the 13th, 8 of 
the 9th, 2 of the 6th, 7 of the 3d, and 2 ^f the 2d. 

16. Write 6 units of the 16th order, 9 of the 12th, 7 of 
the 9th, 4 of the 7th, of the 6th, 8 of the 4th, 9 of the 
5th, and 2 of the 2d. 

17. Write 8 units of the 20th order, 5 of the 18th, 6 of 
the 13th, 4 of the 11th, 9 of the 9th, 1 of the 17th, 4 of 
the 6th, and 9 of the 3d. 

18. Write 6 units of the 10th. order, 5 of the 8th, 9 of 
the 6th, of the 4th, and 1 of the 1 st 
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19. Write 9 units of the 18th order, and then (iiiiiiuish the 
figure of each order by 1 till you come to and include ; then 
increase the figure of each order by 1, till you reach the first 
order ; and then read each order. 



Nuineration Table 



7lh Fcriod. 6th Period. 0(h Period. 4th Period. 8d Period 
QuintillioDS. QnadrillioDi. Trillioni. Billions. Millions. 
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2d Period. 
Thoosands. 



1ft Period. 

Units. 
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4 
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3 



'8 
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4.625 
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Notes. — 1. Numbers expressed by more than three figures are writ» 
ten and read by periods, as shown in the above table. 

2. Each period always contains three figures, except the left-hand 
period, which may contain one, two, or three figures. 

3. The unit of the first, or right-hand period, is 1; of the second 
period, 1 thousand; of the third, 1 million; of the fourth, 1 billion; 
and so on, for periods, still to the left. 

4. To Quintillions succeed Sextillions, SeptUlions, Octillions, Nonil- 
lions, Decillions, UndeciHions, Duodedllions, &c 

6. The pupils should be required to commit, thorouglily, the names 
of the periods, so as to repeat them in their regular order from left 
to right, as well as from right to left. 

6. Formerly, in the English Notation, six places were given to 
Millions. They were read. Millions, Tens of Millions, Hundreds of 
Millions, Thoumnda of Millions, Tern ofThotaands of Millions, Hundreds 
4^ Thottsands of Millions. This method produced great irregularity in 
tlie Notation, as it gave three places to the units of the first two periods 
(viz.: xmits and thousands), and six places to the next denomination. 
The French method, which gives three places to the unit of ^w!.\i^«rksA^ 
is fully adopted in this country, and mnst noon "bocoTXift ASLT&xctw^.* 
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Notation and Numeration. 

Riile for Notation. 

I. Begin at the left ha?id and write each penod in order^ 
08 if it were a period of units : 

II When the number, in any period except the left-hand 

period f can be expressed by less than three figures, prefix one 

or two ciphers; and when a vacant period occurs, fill ii with 

ciphers. 

Rule for Numeration. 

I. Separate the number into periods of three figures eaoh, 
beginning at the right hand: 

II. Name the unit of each figure, beginning at the right : 

III. Then, beginning at the left hand, read each veriod as 
if it stood alone, naming its unit. 

Examples for Practice. 
Express the following numbers in figures. 

1. Six hundred and twenty-one. 

2. Five thousand seven hundred and two. 

3. Eight thousand and one. 

4. Ten thousand four hundred and six. 

5. Sixty-five thousand and twenty-nine. 

6. Forty millions two hundred and forty-one. 

7. Fifty-nine millions three hundred and ten. 

8. Eleven thousand eleven hundred and eleven, 

9. Three hundred millions one thousand and six. 

10. Sixty-nine billions three millions and two hundred. 

Let the pupil point off and read the following numbers ; then 
write thera in words : 



11. 


97 


16. 


3204560T 


21. 


78423670 


12. 


326 


17. 


90464213 


22. 


7403026054 


13. 


3302 


18. 


47364291 


23. 


21704080495 


14. 


65042 


19. 


4037902169 


24. 


21896720421 


16. 


742604 


20. 


91046302 


26. 


8140290308097 
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26. 


850468046T023 


29. 


30467214302104 


27. 


90403040720156 


30. 


167320410341204 


28. 


1T2304T36893210 


31. 


2164032189765421 



Let each of the above examples, after being written on the 
blackboard, be analyzed as a class exercise ; thus — 

1. In how many ways may the number 97 be read? 
1st. The common way, ninety-seven. 

2d. We may read, 9 tens, and 7 units. 

2. Im how many ways may 326 be read? 

1st. By the common way, three hundred and twenty-six. 
2d. Three hundred, 2 tens, and 6 units. 
3d. Thirty-two tens, and six units. 

3. In how many ways may the number 5302 be read? 
1st. Five thousand three hundred and two. 

2d. Five thousand, three hundred, tens, and 2 units. 
3d. Fifty-three hundred, tens, and 2 units. 
4th. Five hundred and thirty tens, and 2 units. 

4. In 65042, how many ten thousands? How many then- 
Bands ? How many hundreds ? How many tens ? How many 
units? 

5. In 742604, how many hundred thousands? How many 
ten thousands ? How many thousands ? How many hundreds ? 
How many tens? How many units? 

Let the pupil express the following in figures : 

32. Forty-seven* quadrillions, sixty-nine billions, four hundred 
and sixty-five thousand, two hundred and seven. 

33. Eight hundred quintillions, four hundred and twenty-nine 
millions, six thousand and nine. 

34. Ninety-five sextillions, eighty-nine millions, eighty-nln 
thousand, three hundred and six. 

35. Six quintillions, four hundred and fifty-one billions, sixty 
five millions, forty-seven thousand, one hundred and four. 

36. Nine hundred and ninety-nine billions, sixty-five millions, 
eight hundred and fortv-one thousand, Tovit \\v\vAt^^ ^\A ^«^«8u 
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Formation of Umnbers. 

20. One refers to a single thing, and has no reference 
to kind or quality. It is called an Abstract Unit: hence, 
An Abstract Number is one whose unit is abstract. 

21. A Denominate Number is one whose unit is named, 
or denominated : thus; three feet, four dollars, five pounds 
are denominate numbers. 

22. A Concrete Number is a denominate number which 
carries with it the idea of matter ; as six pounds, 
one ton. 

23. A Simple Number is a single unit, or a single collection 
of units, either abstract or denominate. 

Two numbers' are of the same denomination when they have 
the same unit ; and of different denominations when they have 
different units. 

24. A Compound Denominate Number is one expressed by 
two or more different units ; as, 1 yard 2 feet 6 mches. 

Laws of the Units and Scales. 

25. We have seen tliat when figures are written by the side 
of each other, thus, 

6 T 8 9 4, 

the language implies that ten units, of any place, make one unit 
of the place next to the left. 

When figures are written to express English Currency, thus, 

£ 8. d. far. 
4 11 10 3, 

the language implies, that four units of the lowest denomination 

20. To what does one refer? What is it called? To what does one 
foot refer? What is it called? What is an Abstract Number?— 
21. What is a Denominate Number? — 22. What is a Concrete Num- 
ber?— 23. What is a Simple Number? "When are two numbers of the 
same denomination? When of different denominations ?— 24. What 
is a Compound Denominate Number? 
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make one unit of the next higher; twelve of the second, one 
of the third ; and twenty of the thu*d, one of the fourth. 

When figures are written to express Avoirdapois weight, 
thus, 



T. 


ewt 


qr. 


lb. 


oz. 


dr. 


27 


17 


2 


24 


11 


10 



the language implies, that 16 units of the lowest deuomination 
make one unit of the next higher; 16 of the second, one of 
the third ; 25 of the third, one of the fourth ; 4 of the fourth, 
one of the fifth; and 20 of the fifth, one of the sixth. All 
the other compound denominate numbers are formed on the 
same principle : hence, 

We pass from a lower to the next higher denomination 
by considering how many units <^ the lorjoer make one unit 
of the next higher. 

26. A Scale is a series of numbers expressing the law of 
relation between the different units of any number. There are 
two kinds of scales -^C7ni/brm and Varying. 

A Uniform Scale is one in which the law of relation between 
the units, at any step of the scale, is the same. 

A Varying Scale is one in which the law of relation between 
the nmts is different, at different steps of the scale. 

The Units of a Scale, at any step, are denoted by the num- 
ber of units of the lower denomination which make one unit of 
the next higher. 

25. When sevenl figures are written by the side of each other, what 
does the language imply ? 

In the English Currency, how many units of the lowest denomination 
oiako one of the next higher? How many of the second ^make one of 
tho third? How many of the third, one of the fourth? 

In Avoirdupois wdght, how many units of the lowest denomination 
make one of the next higbw? How many of the second, one of the 
Huid? 

26. What is a Scale? How many kinds of scales &to tlist^l '^«!c&.^ 
them. What is a Vmform Scale? What is aYar^Vn^ ^caX<^1 

2 
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Unifonn Scale of Teas. 
27. If we write a row of I's thus: 

^ § ^ 

PQ g S § i^ I ^• 



"53.. -sg^ "S^a -^ 



*2CQfl -aS5 J3PH« >^ 
'd'^S '5.2 t3^3 'O 



III III III III 

wehpq tae^g WHb" WHP 
111, 111, 111, 111, 

the language of figures expresses that the unit of each place 
increases from right to left, according to the scale of tens. 
This is "^called the decimal system of numbers, and the scale is 
uniform. 

United States Currency. 

28. United States Currency affords an example of a system 
of denommate units, increasing according to the scale of tens.: 
thus, 

i3 s s a I 
11.1 1 1 

in which ten units of any denomination make one unit of the 
next higher. 

The dollars are denoted by $, and separated from the dimes, 
cents, and mills by a period (.), called the decimal point. 

Vaiying Scales. 

29. If we write the well-known signs of the English Cur- 
'•ency, and place 1 under each denomination, we shall liavo 

£ s. d. far. 
1111 



37. If several figures are ijrritteii ^y the side of each other, what (1<h*s 
the language express? What name is given to this system of nimibers? 
Wliat is the scale ? — ^28. How do the different units compare with each 
other in United States Currency ? 
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The signs, £, s. d, and far,^ denote the Talue of the unit 1 
in each denoMnation ; and they also determine the relations Ije- 
tween the different units. For example, this simple language 
expresses the following ideas : 

1st. That the unit of the right-hand place is 1 farthing ; of 
the place next at the left, 1 penny ; of the next place, 1 shilling ; 
t>f the next place, 1 pound : and 

2d. That 4 units of the lowest denomination make cne unit 
of the next higher ; 12 of the second, one of the third ; and 
20 of the third, one of the fourth. Hence, 4, 12, and 20 are 
the numbers which make up the scale. 

30. If we take the denominate numbers of Avoirdupois weight, 

we have 

T. cwt. qr. lb. oz, dr. 

111111 

in which the units increase in the following manner : viz., count- 
ing from the right, 16 units of the lowest denomination make 
1 unit of the next higher ; 16 of the second, 1 of the third ; 
25 of the third, 1 of the fourth ; 4 of the fourth, 1 of the fifth ; 
20 of the fifth, 1 of the sixth. The scale, therefore, for this 
class of denominate numbers, varies according to the above law 
If we take any other class of denominate numbers, as the Troy 
weight, we shall have a different scale, and the scale will continue 
to vary as we pass from one class of numbers to another. But 
in aU the formations, we shall recognize the application of the 
same general principles. 

31. There are, therefore, two general methods of forming the 
different systems of integral numbers, from the unit one. The 
11 '-st consists in preserving a uniform law of relation between 
ilie different units. If that law of relation is expressed by 10, 
*ve have the system of decimal or common numbers. 



29. Is the scale uniform or varying in the English Currency ? Name 
the units of the scale at each change of denomination. — 30. Name the 
units of the scale, at each step, in the Avoirdupois weight, "N^xxv^ 'Sicv'esa. 
alflu) ID the Apothecaries weight t 
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The second method consists in the application of known, 
though varying laws of change in the units. These changes in 
the units, produce different systems of denominate nnmbers, each 
of which has its appropriate scale. 

Integral Units of Arithmetio. 

32. The Integral Units of Arithmetic are divided into chj: 
classes : 

. 1. Units of Abstract Numbers ; 

2. Units of Currency; 

3. Units of Length, or Linear Units ; 

4. Units of Surface ; 

6. Units of Yolume, or Cubic Units ; 

6. Units of Weight ; 

T. Units of Tune ; 

8. Units of Angular Measure, 

First among the units of arithmetic is the abstract unit 1« 
This is the primary base of all abstract numbers, and becomes 
the base, also, of any denominate number, by merely naming the 
particular thing to which it is applied. 

Of the Signs. 

33. The sign =, is called the sign of equality. When placed 
between two numbers, it denotes that they are equal; that is, 
that each contains the same number of units. 

The sign +, is called plus, which signifies more. When placed 
between two numbers, it denotes that they are to be added 
together. Thus, 3 + 2 = 5. 

The sign — , is called minuSf a term signifying less. When 
placed between two numbers, it denotes that the one on the 
right is to be taken from the one on the left. Thus, 6 — 2 = 4. 

31. How many general methods are there of forming numbers from 
the unit one? What is the first? What is the second? — 33. Into how 
manjr dassea are the Units of Arithmetic divided ? Name them. 
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The sign x, is called the sign of multiplication. When 
placed between two numbers, it denotes that thej are to be mol- 
tiplied together. Thus, 12 x 3, denotes that 12 is to be molti- 
plied by 3, 

The parenthesis is used to indicate that the sum or difference 
of two or more numbers is to be regarded as a single number. 
Thus, (2 + 3 + 5) X G, 

shows, that the sum of 2, 3, and 5, is to be multiplied by 6. 
And (5 - 3) X 6, 

denotes that the difference between 5 and 3, is to be miiltiplied 
by 6. 

The sign -h, is called the sign of divisioru When placed 
between two numbers, it denotes that the one on the left is to 
be divided by the one on the right. Thus, 4-5-5, denotes that 
4 is to be divided by 5. 

Properties of the 9's. 

34. In any number, written with a single significant figure, 
as, 4, 40, 400, 4000, &c., the excess over exact 9's is equal to 
the number of units in the significant figure. For, any such 
number may be written thus, 

4 = 4. 

Also, - 40 = (9 + 1) X 4, 

. . . . . . 400 = (99 -h 1) X 4, 

4000 = (999 + 1) X 4, 

&c., &c., &c« 

Each of the numbers 9, 99, 999, &c., contains an exact num- 
ber of 9*s; hence, when multiplied by 4, the several products 
will contain an exact number of 9's : therefore, 

33. What is the ngn of Equality? What is the sign of Addition? 
What of Subtraction? What of Multiplication? For what is the pi^ 
renthesis used? What is the sign of Division? 

34. What will be the excess over exact 9's in any nomber expressed 
by a single signifioant figure? How may the eiXfi)e«& O'^oc «SM^^^%^)^ 
found in any number whatever? 
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The excess aver exact 9*s, in each number^ is 4 ; and the 
same may be shown for each' of the other significant figures* 

If we write any other number, as 

6253, 
we may read it, 6 tliousands, 2 hundreds, 6 tens, and 3. Now, 
tlie excess of 9^s in the 6 thousands, is 6 ; in 2 hundreds, it is 
2 ; in 5 tens, it is 5 ; and in 3, it is 3 : hence, in them all, it 
is 16, wliich is one 9, and 7 over : therefore, 7 is the excess 
over exact 9-s in the number 6253. In like manner. 

The excess over exact 9^s, in any number whatever ^ is found 
by adding together the significant figures, and rejecting the 
exact ^'s from the sum» 

Note. — It is best to reject or drop the 9, as soon as it occurs : thus, 
wo say, 3 and 5 are 8 and 2 are 10; then, dropping the 9, we say, 
1 to 6 is 7, which is the excess ; and the same for all similaf 
operations. 

1. What is the excess of 9's in 48701 ? In 67498 ? 

2. What is the excess of 9^s in 9472021 ? In 2704962 ? 

3. What is the excess of 9's in 87049612? In 4987051? 

REDUCTION. 

35. •Reduction is the operation of changing a number from 
one unit to another, without altering its value. 

36. Reduction Descending is the operation of changing a 
number from a greater unit to a less. 

37. Reduction Ascending is the operation of changing a 
fjumber from a less unit to a greater. 

38. If we have 4 yards, in which the unit is 1 yard, and 
wish to change to feet, the units of the scale will be 3, since 
8 feet make 1 yard ; therefore, the number of feet will be 

4 X 3 = 12 feet. 



35. What is Reduction?— 3G. What is Reduction Descending?— 37. 
Wh&t is Reduction Ascending? 
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If it were required to reduce 12 feet to inches, the units of the 
scale would be 12, since 12 inches make 1 foot : hence, 

4 yards = 4 X 3 = 12 feet := 12 x 12 = 144 inches. 

If, on the contrary, we wish to change 144 inches to feet, and 
then to yards, we would first divide by 12, the units of tho 
scale in passing from inches to feet ; and then by 3, the units 
of the scale in passing from feet to yards. Hence, 

1st. To reduce a number from a higher unit to a lower 

Multiply the units of the highest denomination by the number 
of units in the scaler and then add to the product the units of 
the next lower denomination. Proceed in the same manner 
through all the denominations till the number is brought to 
the required denomination. 

2d. To reduce a number from a lower unit to a higher: 

Divide the given number by the number of units in the scale, 
and set down the r emainder, if there be one. Divide the quo- 
tient thus obtained, and each succeeding quotient in the same 
manner, till the number is reduced to the required denominor 
tion: the last quotient, with the several remainders annexed, 
will be the answer. 

Examples. 

1. Reduce £Z 14s. 4d. to pence. We first multiply tho iB3 
by 20, which gives 60 shillings. We then add 14, making T4 
shillings : we next multiply by 12, and the product is 888 pence : 
to this we add 4d. and we have 892 pence, which are of the 
sAine value as £,Z 14s. 4d. 

If, on the contrary, we wish to change 892 pence to pounds, 
shillings, and pence, we should first divide by 12: the quotient 
is 74 shillings, and 4d. over. We next divide by 20, and the 
quotient is iSS, and 14s. over: hence, the result is £Z 14s. 4d., 
which is equal to 892 pence. 

The reductions, in all the denominate imxub^t^, «x^ \&aj^^ ^ 
the mme maiiDcr, 
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2. In £5 5s.y how manj shil- 
lings, pence, and farthings? 

£5 5s. 

20 

105 5 shilliDgs added. 
12 



1260 
4 



5040 

Here the vedsction is from a 
greater to a less nmt. 

4. In 34 T. 16 cwt. 3 qr. 
19 lb.y how many pounds 7 



3. Id 5040 farthings, how many 
pence, shillings, and pounds 1 

4 ) 5040 farthings. 
12 ) 1260 pence. 
2| 0) 10)5 shillings. 
£& 5s» 

In this example, the reduc- 
tion is from a less to a greater 
unit. 



5. In 69694 lb., how mac^ 
tons, cwt., qr., and IK ? 

2 5) 69694 
4 )278T qr. . 19 lb. 

2l0 )69f6 cwt. . 3 qr. 

34 T. . . 16 cwt 

Ans. 34 T. 16 ewt. 3 qr. 19 lb. 



69694 lb. 

6. In $426, how many cents? How many mills? 

'7. In 36 eagles 8 dollars and 6 dime», how many cents? 

8. In 8750 mills, how many dollars and cents? 

9. In 43 eagles 3 dollars and 5 mills, how many mills? 

10. In £Z*l 9s. 8d., how many pence ? 

11. In 1569 farthings, how many pounds, shillings, pence ^ 
and farthings? 

12. In 7 T. 14 cwt.^ 1 qr. 20 lb. AToirdnpois, bow maiiy 
pounds ? 

13. In 15445 Uu Avoirdupois^ haw many tons, cwts., tfn^ 
and 2b& t 



84 
20 




696 

4 


16 ewt. added. 


2T81 
25 


3 qr. added. 


1S964 
55T4 


1« tt>. added. 
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14. How many grains of silver in 4 lb. 6 oz. 12 dwt. and 

15. How many pounds, ounces, pennyweights, and grains of 
gold in 704131 grains? 

16 In 5 g) 1 3 13 13 2 gr. Apothecaries' weight, how 
many grains ? 

J 7. In 174947 grains, how many pounds, ounces, drama, 
scruples, and grains? 

18. In 6 yards 2 feet 9 inches, how many inches ? 

19. In 5 miles, how many rods, yards, feet, and inches? 

20. In 2730 inches, how many yards, feet, and inches ? 

21. In 50 square feet, how many square yards? 

22. In 355 perches, or square rods, how many acres, roodSy 
and perches? 

23. In 456 square chains, how many acres? 

24. In 3 A. 2 K. 8 P., how many perches ? 

25. In 14 tons of round timber, how many cubic inches? 

26. In 31 cords of wood, how many cubic feet? 

27. In 56320 cubic feet, how many cords? 

28. In 157 yards of cloth, how many nails? 

29. In 192 ells Flemish, how many yards? 

30. In 97 yd. 3 qr., how many ells English ? 

31. In 4 hhd. wine measure, how many quarts? 

32. In 7560 pints, wine measure, how many hogsheads? 

33. In 7 hogsheads of ale, how many pints? 

34. In 74304 half-pints of ale, how many barrels? 

35. In 31 bushels, dry measure, how many pmts? 

36. In 2110 pints, dry measure, how many bushels? 

37. In 2 solar years of 365 d. 5 h. 48 m. 48 sec, each, how 
many seconds ? « 

38. How many months, weeks, and days in 254 days, reckoiv- 
ing the month at 30 dnjs? 
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ADDITION. 

39. Addition is the operation of finding the sum of two or 
more numbers. 

The Sum of two or more numbers, is a number containing as 
many units as all the numbers taken together. 

Operations of Addition. 
The operations of Addition depend on four principles, viz.: 

1. A. single number expresses a collection of like units. 

2. Like units alone can be added together; that is, units must be 
added to units, tens to tens, dollars to dollars, &c. 

3. Every number expressed by two or more figures, is the sum of 
its various units. 

4. The sum of several numbers is equal to the sum of all their parts. 

1. What is the sum of 769 and 487 ? operation. 
Analysis. — Write the numbers, so that the like units 7 6 9 

may Ml in the same column, thus: 4 8 7 

Sum of the units ..... 16 

Sum of the tens 14 

Sum of the hundreds .... 1 1 

Entire sum . . . . . 12 5 6 

The example may be done in another way, thus: 
Set down the numbers as before: then say, 7 and 9 
are 16: set down 6 in the units' place, and the 1 ten operation. 

under the 8 in the column of tens. Then say, 1 to 8 7 6 9 

4. 8 *7 
are 9, and 6 are 15. Set down the 5 in the column of ? ? 

tens, and the 1 hundred in the column of hundreds. 

We then add the hundreds, and find their sum to be 1^00 

13 : hence, the entire sum of 1256. 

lioTE. — 1. Observe, that units of the mme value are always written 
in the same column. 

2. When the sum in any column equals or exceeds the units of the 
scale 10, it produces one or more u^ita of a higher order, which belong 
to the next column at the left. In that case, write down the excess, 
and add the higher units to the next column. This is called carrying 
to the next column. The number to be carried, should not, in practice 

be wnttGD under the column at the left, but added mcutoWy. 
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(2; 


(3) 


(M 


85468 


672143 


4783614 


9104 


79161 


504126 


379 


8721 


872804 
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94951 160025 6160544 

6. What is the sum of 35 dollars 4 dunes G cents 5 mills 
4 dollars 7 mills, and 97 c^nts 3 mills? 

OPERATION 

Analysis.— Write the figures expressing units of . ' 

the same value in the same column, separating the 4 007 

dollars from the cents and mills hy a period: then g»y3 

add the columns as in simple numhers. ilfTZZ^ 

6. Let it be required to find the sum of jS14 Ts. Sd, 3far., 
and M 18s. 9d. 2far. 

Analysis. — ^Write the numbers, as before, so that units of the same 
order shall fioLll in the same colimin. Be^nning with the lowest de- 
admination, we find the sum to be 5 farthings. But 
since 4 fieirthings make a penny, we set down the operation 

excess, 1 farthing, and carry one penny to the column ^ t. d. ftr 
of pence. The sum of the pence then becomes 18, 14 7 8 3 
which is 1 shilling, and 6 pence over. Set down the fi 18 9 2 

6 pence, and carry the 1 shillinff to the column of ■ 

91 A A 1 

shillings, the sum of which becomes 26; that is, 21 o o a 

1 pound and 6 shillings. Setting down the 6 shillings, 

and carrying 1 to the column of pounds, we find the entire sum to be 

£21 68. 6d. Ifar. 

Riile. 

I. Write the numhers so that units of the same value shall 
fall in the same column: 

II. Add the units of the lowest denomination, and divide 
their sum by so many as make one unit of the denomination 
next higher: set down the remainder, and carry the quotient 
to the next higher denomination. Proceed in the same mavr 
ner through all the denominations^ and set dovju the en^vr^ 
sum of the lasi column 
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Proof. 



40. The proof of an operation, in Addition^ eonsista k sboir- 
ing that the answer contains as manj nmts as there are in aD 
the numbers added. There are three methods of proof. 

I. Begin with the units? colwmn and add, in succession, all 
the columns in an opposite direction^ If the work is right, 
the results will agree : 

II. Divide the given numbers into parts, and add the parts 
separaidy : then add together the partial sums:' if the work ia 
right, the results tcill agree: 

III. Find the excess of ^s in each number, and place it 
at tTie right (Art. ^y Add these numbers, and note the excess 
of 9'3 in their sum. This excess should be equal to the excess 
of 9's in the sum of the numbers, 

NoTB. — ^The third method of proof Applies obIj t& simple mimbeiik 

1. What is the sum of 182T96, 14B2U, aSI&O, and 4';04';? 
and what the proof? 

l8t Method* 2d Method. 

182T96 I82T96I 3^^,^ 

14^214 14a2'74 ) 

32160 32160). ^^oa^ 

41041 41041 > 



405211 405211 



89. What is Addition? What is the smn of two or more nmnhersT 
On how many principles do the operations of Addition depend? What 
is the first principle ? What the second ? What the third ? What the 
fourth? What is the Rule for Addition? 

40. How many methods of Proof are there for Addition ? What is 
the process in the &T9t method? What in the second? What is the 
third? 

41. Wliat is the process of reading? How does it differ from 



AUDITION. 

3d Method of Prool 

182T96 ... 6 excess of 9'b, 

U3314 . . . 3 " 

32160 . . . 3 " " 

4t04t . . . 4 " 



87 



Sum 406217 ... 7 



16 . 



7 excess of 9*8. 



Beading. 

41 The pnpil should be early taught to omit the intermediate 
xcords in the addition of columns of figures. Thus, in the above 
example, instead of sajing, 7 and are 7 ; 7 and 4 are eleven ; 
11 and 6 are seventeen ; he should simply saj, seven, eleven, 
seventeen. Then, in the column of tens, he should say, five, 
eleven, eighteen, twenty-seven ; and similarly, for the other 
columns at the left. This is called reading the colunms. Let 
the pupils be often practised in the readings, both separately 
and in concert in the class. 





Examples. 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(O 


94201 


80032 


98800 


10304 


46390 


4291 


10926 


67491 


37467 


2376 


321 


1324 


4572 


840 


479 


46 



5. What is the sum of 1376, 38940, 8471, 23607, 891 ? 

6. What is the sum of 3480902, 3271, 567321, 91243, 
6001, 169? 

7. What is the sum of 42300, 6000, 347001, 625, 47 ? 



(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


dayiL 


baslMla 


rods. 


• ininatefl, 


gallont. 


1276 


47917 


9003 


61321 


760324 


3718 


12031 


1881 


4702 


18720 


9024 


5672 


6035 


106T 


5762 


1028 


728 


3176 


ail 


\^'^^ 


9131 


47 


2004 


^^ 


W*^^^ 
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(13) 


(14). 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


miles. 


AirloDgSb 


poonds. 


dollars. 


caska. 


1600 


47468 


76389 


1602 


40506 


2588 


59012 


1036 


9614 


37219 


9101 


23419 


2671 


4732 


50170 


6793^ 


15760 


5132 


5675 


32614 


8267 


27900 


6784 


8211 


73462 


4572 


12317 


1672 
(20) 


4455 
(21) 


10001 


(18) 


(19) 


(22) 


$175,365 


$30,365 


$180,000 


$300.40 


$4802.279 


278.056 


28.779 


489.007 


167.275 


1642.107 


420.96 


10.101 


76.119 


18.197 


3026.26T 


76.125 


9.08 


16.423 


29.94 


125.092 


41.04 


7.14 


9.011 


10.08 


42.75 


(23) 




(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


£. t. d. 


fkr. lb. 


oz. dwt 


flj 5 3 


D. OX. dr. 


14 11 3 


1 174 


11 19 


17 11 7 


17 15.- 12 


17 18 10 


2 75 


10 13 


94 10 6 


29 32 10 


29 7 6 


642 


3 10 


60 9 2 


84 10 9 


42 14 11 


3 125 


7 6 


42 3 9 


14 3 7 


17 10 


1 62 


16 


12 6 


40 9 9 


84 1 


39 


1 4 


98 7 5 


76 4 7 


16 19 8 


2 176 


10 15 
28) 


127 1 


18 11 15 


(27) 


( 


(29) 


(30) 


cwt qr. lb. 


yd. 


qr. na. 


E. E. qr. na. 


L. ml ftir. 


174 2 20 


74 


3 3 


14 4 3 


17 2 7 


320 1 14 


60 


1 2 


75 1 2 


10 1 4 


136 3 23 


14 


1 


84 3 1 


7 


47 12 


45 


2 3 


17 2 


5 2 3 


84 1 24 


69 


1 


10 2 


25 1 


90 2 9 


11 





19 1 1 


36 2 2 


7 8 5 


m 


3 1 


29 3 2 


40 1 
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3i 


( 


31) 




{ 


[32 


) 


(33 


) 


(34) 


yd. 


ft. 


in. 


A. 


B. 


P. 


Ton. bbd. gaL 


gal. qt pt 


174 


1 


11 


77 


3 


39 


714 3 


56 


14 3 1 


260 





2 


64 


2 


37 


626 1 


48 


74 2 1 


150 


2 


10 


16 


1 


29 


320 


29 


96 1 


126 


1 


9 


72 





18 


156 2 


31 


47 2 1 


96 





7 


36 


2 


20 


225 1 


42 


22 1 


72 


1 


4 


42 


2 


14 


84 


17 


65 1 


8 


2 


6 


11 3 

(36) 


7 


96 1 


34 


19 


1 


(35) 


» 


(37) 




(38) 


cbal. 


bo. 


qt. 


yr. 


TTk. 


da. 


da. hr. 


min. 


qr. lb. oa. 


14 


31 


6 


127 


9 


2 


140 12 


27 


44 21 14 


25 


14 


2 


320 


10 


3 


340 16 


40 


14 16 12 


36 


29 


7 


146 


8 


1 


227 20 


56 


22 10 11 


42 


24 


3 


75 


6 





102 13 


25 


36 19 7 


39 


32 


1 


70 


11 


2 


67 21 


37 


51 13 9 


56 


19 


5 


54 


7 


1 


14 9 


10 


30 22 11 


14 


20 


4 


27 


4 


3 


10 19 


46 


16 15 15 



39. The population of the TJnited States and Territories, in 
1850, was as follows : White population, 19553068 ; Free Col- 
ored population, 434495; Slave population, 3204313; Indians, 
400674 : what was the entire population ? 

40. In the year 1850, the expenditures of the TJnited States 
amounted to 43002168 dollars; in 1851, to 48905879 dollars; 
in 1852, to 46007893 dollars: what were the expenditures of 
the TJnited States for these three years? 

41. A man of fortune bequeathed to each of his three sons, 
10492 dollars; to each of his two daughters, 5976 dollars; to 
his wife, the remainder of his property, which exceeded the 
amount bequeathed to his children by twelve hmidred dollars : 
find the amount of his property. 

42. A stage goes in one day 27 miles, S iuiVoTi^ ^^ x^^\ 
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» 

the next, 32 miles 10 rods ; the next, 36 miles 2 furlongs ; the 
next, 25 miles 6 forlongs 38 feet : how far did it go in 4 days 7 

43. Bought a barrel of flour for eight dollars and seventy- 
fiye cents ; a ton of plaster for five dollars sixty-two and a half 
cents ; a hat for three dollars twelve cents and five mills ; fifty 
pounds of sugar for four dollars fifty cents and nine mills : what 
was the amount of my bill ? 

44. A lady bought a bonnet for $5.3*75 ; some silk for $12.03 ; 
flome ribbon for $0.815 ; a shawl for $9.46: what did the wliole 
amount to? 

45. A wine-merchant taking an invoice of his liquors, finds 
that he has 5 hhd. 36 gal. 2 qt. of wine ; 3 hhd. 15 gal. 1 qt. 1 pt. 
of rum ; 1 hhd. 2 qt. of gin ; 40 gal. 1 pt. of whiskey : how much 
liquor in all? 

46. Tea was imported into the United States, in the year 
1851, to the value of $4798005 ; in 1852, $1285817 ; in 1853, 
$8224853 : what was the value of the tea imported during these 
three years? 

4*1. The United States exported tobacco, in the year 1851, 
to the amount of $9219251; in 1852, $10031283; in 1853, 
$11319319: what was the entire value of tobacco exported in 
these three years? 

48. A man sold his house and lot for $25840, which was 
$3186 less than he gave for them; how much did they cost 
him? 

49. A speculator bought three city lots : for the first he paid 
$2810.43 ; for the second, $2346.16 ; for the third, $1563.82 
He sold the same at an average profit upon each of $416.25 : 
what amount did he receive for the lots? 

50. What is the fortune of a merchant who has $19650 in 
real estate, $25640 in merchandise, $9654 in furniture and library 
$16835 in stocks, $12642 in debts due him, and $5685 in cash? 

61. The churches of the United States and Territories, in 
1850, were: Baptists, 9375; CongregatlouaWsU^ \1^^ •, '^t^'&Viy 
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terians, 4824 ; Methodists, 132S0 ; Uniyersalists, 529 : what was 
the whole number of churches belonging to these five denom- 
inations ? 

52. In the same year, the valne of the church property 
owned by the Baptists in the United States and Territories 
was $11020855 ; by the Congregationalists, $1910195 ; by the 
Presbyterians, $14543189 ; by the Methodists, $14822810 ; by 
the XTniyersalists, $1152316 : what was the entire amoont ? 

53. During the year 1853, there was coined in the TJniled 
States, $51888882 of gold; $1852511 of silver; and $61059 
of copper ; what was the amount of money coined in the United 
States in 1853? 

54. A farmer sends to market the following quantities of 
butter: 18cwt. 2qr. 161b.; 1 ton 6cwt. 211b.; 2qr. 141b.: 
how much did he send in all? 

55. A man having 84 acres 3 roods 26 perches of land, buys 
120 acres 14 perches more : how much did he then have ? 

56. Suppose a father divides his estate equally among his 
three sons, giving each twenty-five thousand dollars seven dimes 
six cents and five mills : what was the value of the estate ? 

51. A farmer has three fields of grain : The first yields 1315 
bushels ; the second, 1810 bushels ; the third, 1265 bushels ; 
he values his entire farm at $2915 more than the number of 
bushels of grain raised from these three fields : what was the 
Talue of his farm ? 

r 

58. Bought a silver teapot weighmg lib. 6oz. 12dwt.; a 
cream-cup, weighing 10 oz. 18 dwt. 20 gr.; a porringer, weighing 

11 oz. 16gr.; a dozen large spoons, weighing lib. 14 dwt. 

1 2 gr. : what was the weight of the whole ? 

59. The whole number of adults in the United States and 
Territories, over twenty years of age, who could not read and 
write, in 1850, was as follows: Of whites, males, 389664; 
females, 513234 ; free colored, males, 4C122 ; females, 49800 : 
what was the whole number? 
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60. Caesar was murdered b. c. 43, and Washington died a.d. 
1799. How many years elapsed between the death of these 
great men? 

61. A forwarding merchant had in his store-room, at one 
time, 7500 bushels of corn ; 12865 bushels of wheat ; 4680 
oushels of oats ; 3296 bushels of barley ; and had room enough 
left to store 4000 bushels of oats : how many bushels of graia 
«rould the storehouse hold? 

62. A man engaging in trade, had $5164.50 in cash ; 
111810.25 in goods; $3004 in notes. His net profits aver- 
igcd $2384.16 a year, for 3 years : what was the total value 
)f the property at the end of the three years? 

63. A person paid two eagles for a coat ; four dollars and 
?ix dimes for a hat ; two dollars and sixty-three cents for a 
rest ; eight dimes seven cents and five mills for a knife : what 
w^as the amount of his bill ? 

64. From a piece of cloth, 12 yd. 2 qr. were cut at one 
time; 16yd. 1 qr. 3 na. at another, when there were 10yd. 
I qr. 1 na. remaining : how much was there in the whole piece ? 

65. A farmer purchased a plough for $9-J ; a wagon, for 
I45J ; a horse, for $110f ; a load of hay, for $12^ ; a harrow, 
for $3^ : what was the cost of the whole ? 

66. If a certain warehouse be worth $12540.37^, and one- 
fourth the contents is valued at $5632.108 : what is the value 
of the warehouse and the whole of its contents? 

67. An English gentleman wishing to possess a certain horse, 
offers in exchange another horse, valued at £25 13s. 6d., a 
carriage valued at ^15 8s. 9d. 2far., and i£18 in cash. The 
nfi'vir was accepted : what did he pay for the horse ? 

(58. In 1850, the State of New York produced 13121498 
l)iishcls of wheat ; Pennsylvania, 15367691 bushels; Virginia, 
11212616 bushels; Ohio, 14487351 bushels ; Missouri, 2981 G52 
bushels ; Illinois, 9414575 bushels : wlmt was the whole !ium- 
ber of bushels produced by those States iu that year ? 
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69. A farmer sold his wheat for $825.81J ; his barley for 
$67.12^ ; his pork for $80.10 ; his apples for 146 : how much 
did he receive for the whole? 

10. Three persons enter into copartnership : The first put in 
1825 dollars capital ; the second put in 1250 dollars more than 
the first ; and the third put in as much as the other two : v/hu" 
was the whole amount of capital invested ? 

11. A farmer raised in one field 240 bush. 3 pk. 2 qt. of 
wheat ; in another, 91 bush, 6 qt. ; in auotlier, 42 Bush. 1 pk.: 
how much did he raise in the three fields ? 

12. Add together three hundred dollars, ten eagles, forty 
dimes, ninety-six cents, seven mills, nine dollars, forty-seven cents, 
five mills, four eagles, three dollars, and nine dimes. 

13. What is the sum of £11 10s. 6d.; ^£25 4s. lO^d.; 18s. 
6d. 3far.; iSll 9}d.; £1 18s.; 21s. 6}d.? 

14. A speculator bought a house and lot for $4150 ; he paid 
$695 for its thorough repair, and $165 for the introduction of 
gas ; he then sold the house at an advance of $625 above all 
costs : what did he receive for it ? 

15. One town is in latitude 31° 34' N., and another town in 
latitude 29° 16' S.: how far apart are they in latitude? 

16. A merchant bought 4 hogsheads of sugar weighing re- 
spectively, 19 cwt. 3 qr., 22 cwt. 1 qr. 18 lb., 16 cwt. 2 qr. 
121b., 24 cwt. 1 qr. 19 lb.; he paid $582.68 for the sugar, and 
$83.24 for freight and other charges ; he sold the whole, and 
gained $166.48 : at what price per lb. did he sell ? 

*l*l. The Deluge, accordmg to Chronology, occurred 1656 years 
after the Creation ; the call of Abraham, 421 after the Deluge ; 
the departure of the Israelites, 430 after the call of Abraham ; 
the foundation of the Temple, 419 after the departure of the 
Israelites ; the end of the Captivity, 416 after the foundation 
of the Temple ; and the birth of Christ, 536 years after the 
end of the captivity : how many years from the Creatioii t<5 t\va 
present time, it being the year 1864? 
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SUBTRACTION. 

42. Subtraction is the operation of finding the difference 
between two numbers. 

43. The DIFFERENCE between two nmnbers is snch a number 
as, added to the less, will give the greater. 

44. The Minuend is the greater of the two numbers. 

45. The Subtrahend is the less of the two numbers. 

46. The Remainder, or difference between two numbers, 
is the result of the operation. 

47. When the two numbers are equal, either may be the 
minuend, and the remainder is 0. 

48. PrlnciploB which control the oparations. 

1. The difference of two nmnbeiB added to the less number, givos 
the greater; 

2. Like units alone can be taken from each other; 

8. The difference is the same, if both numbers be equally increased. 

49. Operations and Rule. 

1. From 869 take 821 ; that is, from 8 hundreds 6 tens and 
9 units, take 3 hundreds 2 tens and 7 units. 

Analysis. — ^Place the numbers so that units of the operation. 

same order may fall in the same column. Begin- 8 6 9 Tnin, 

nmg with the lowest order, we take units from units ; 3 21 sub. 

then tens from tens ; then, hundreds from hundreds ; " 

and find the remainder to be 542. ^ ^ ^ ^^^ 

42. What is the difference between two numbers? — 43. What is 
subtraction? — 44. What is the minuend? — 45. What is the subtra- 
hend? — 46. What is the remainder, or difference? — 47. When is the 
remainder ? — 48. What are the three principles that control the opera- 
tions of Subtraction? — 49. Give the rule for finding tlie difference of 
two numbers. 
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2. From the number 624 take 393. 

Analysis. — ^Haying written down the numbers, we subtract 3 from 4, 
and find a remainder 1. At the next step we meet a difficulty, for we 
cannot subtract 9 tens from 2 tens. 

Take 1 hundred = 10 tens, from the 6 hun- operation. 

dreds, and add it to the 2 tens. Then, 9 ten's i i i 

from 12 tens, leaves 3 tens, and 8 hundreds from lo tc ^ d 

6, leaves 2 hundreds, and the remainder is 281. ^^4 = 5 12 4 

The remainder can be found hy adding, men- 393 = 3 9 3 

tally, 10 to 2 tens, and then saying, 9 from 12, 

leaves 3 tens ; then adding 1 to 3 hundreds, and 231 = 3 3 1 

say, 4 from 6, leaves 2 hundreds. 

The process of adding 10 to a figure of the mintiend, and returning 
1 to the next figure of the svbtrahend, at the left, is called borrotoinff. 

3. From 6 T. 14 cwt. 2 qr. 20 lb. 12 oz., take 4 T. 17 cwt. 
1 qr. 21 lb. 10 oz. 

Akalysis.— Taking 10 oz. from 12 oz., 2 oz. 
remain. At the next step we find a diffi- 
culty, for 21 lb. cannot be taken from 20 lb. 
We then take 1 qr. = 25 lb. from the 2 qr. 
and add it to the 20 lb., making 45 lb. ; then 
say, 21 lb. from 45 lb. leaves 24 lb. ; we then 
add 1 to the next left-hand figure of the 
subtrahend, and say, 2 qr. frx>m 2 qr. leaves 
; then 17 cwt. from 34 cwt. leaves 17 cwt., 
and 5 from 6 leaves 1 ton. 1 11 24 2 

Rule. 

I. Set dotvn the less number under the greater, so that units 
of the same value shall fall in the same column : 

II. Begin with the units of the lowest denomination, and 
subtract each number from the one above it: 

III. When the number of units in any denomination of the 
minuend is less than in the same denomination of the subtra- 
hend, suppose so many units to be added as make one unit of 
the next higher denomination; after which, add 1 to the next 
denomiTiation of the subtrahends and subtract as before. 
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T. 

6 


cwt 

80 

14 


qr. 
2 


lb. 

95 

20 


01. 

12 


4 

1 


n 


1 

I 


21 


10 


1 


n 





24 


2 


5 


34 


1 


45 


12 


4 


17 


1 


21 


10 
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Proof. 
50. There are three methods of proving Subtraction : 

I. Add the remainder to the subtrahend. If the work is 
nghtf the sum will be equal to the minuend. 

II. Subtract the remainder from the minuend. If the work 
is right, the remainder will 'be equal to the subtrahend. 

III. Find the excess of 9^8 in the minuend, in the subtra- 
hend, and in the remainder. If the work is right, the excess 
of 9'« in the two last numbers will be equal to the excess of 
9'3 in the first. 

Note. — The third method is only applicable to simple nxmibeiB. 

What is the difference between 874136 and 45302? 

Ist Method. 2d Method. 

814136 828834 8T4136 

45302"! 45302 828834 



828834-J 


814136 45302 




3d Method. 


814136 , 


2 excess of 9's in the first. 


45302 , 


, . . 5 . " " second. 


828834 . 


6 " " 



5 + 6 = 11: hence, the excess of 9's in the last two numbers 
is 2. 

Heading. 

51. What is the difference between 426 and 295? 

By the common method, which is spelling, we Say, operation 
5 from 6, leaves 1 ; 9 from 13, leaves 3 ; 1 to carry to 2, 4 2 

are 3 ; 8 from 4, leaves 1. 2 9 5 

By reading the words which express the final result, 

we make the operations mentally, and say, one, three, one. A o 1 



50. How many methods of proof are there ? What is the first ? Wbat 
the second? What the third? 

51. Wliat is spelling of numbers? What is readinor? 

52. How do you find the difference between two Jutes? 



/■ 
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Time between Dates. 

62. What time elapsed between the inanguration of Mr. 
JefiFerson, March 4th, 12 o'clock m., 1801, and July 4th, 3 p. m., 
1855? 



OPKBATION. 

yr. mo. diL hr. 

1855 7 4 15 

1801 3 4 12 



54 4 



o 
O 



ANALYSIS. — ^Place the earlier date imder the 
Iat(ir, writing the number of the year, reckoned 
fiom the beginning of the Christian Era, on the 
left. Tlien, write in the same line the nam- 
bcr of the month, reckoned from the first of 
January, the number of the day, reckoned from 

the first of the month, the number of the hour, reckoned from 12 at 
night, and write the number of minutes and seconds, if there are any, 
still at the right. Hence, to find the time between two dates. 

Rule. — WrUe the earlier date under the later, and subtract 
OS in compound numbers (Art, 49). 

Note. — 1. In finding the difierence between dates, as in casting 
interest, the month is regarded as the twelfth part of the year, and 
as containing 30 days. 

2. The civil daj begins and ends at 12 o'clock at night. 

8. If the earlier date is before the Christian Era, the sum of the 
numbers will express the difference of time. 







FiTra.Tnples. 








(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


From 


472567 


103796 


900372 


n60i&4 


Take 


109271 


47217 


167301 


4820T 




(5) 


(6) 


(1) 


(8) 




rods. 


dollars. 


mllliu 


barrels. 


Prom 


14G23457 


8600000 


162347 


8462 


Take 


32700169 


761820 


56321 


4071 




(9) 


(10) 




(11) 




bashels 


IncliflP 




minutes. 


From 


100000 


200763194 


< 
< 


3601789412 


Take 


37214 


2142079 


1 


\^^?A\^V 
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Prom 
Take 



(12) 

eordft. 

4200000 
325 



(13) 

galloiuk 

8888*rn 

9999 



(U) 

pounds. 

100000000 
23 



(15) 

From $8475.656 
lake 32.015 



(16) 

$1000.T59 
194.315 



(17) 

$4871036.008 
17362.25 



(18) 



From 
Take 



From 
Take 



25 
10 



i. 
12 

14 



d. 
6 
3 



2 

1 



(21) 

Lb mL ftir. rd. 

75 2 7 37 

16 1 4 9 



(19) 

T. cwt qr. lb. 

5 17 3 21 

2 9 1 14 



(22) 

T. hhd. gaL qt pt 

14 1 26 2 1 

5 3 35 3 1 



(20) 

yd. qr, 

137 1 3 
19 3 2 

(23) 

A. B. P. 

100 2 27 
10 3 30 



(24) 

bnah. pk. qt 

From 1000 3 4 

Take 25 1 6 



(25) 

oord. fL In. 

225 42 1242 
100 112 720 



(26) 

E. XL qr. niw 
42 1 2 

16 4 3 



(27) 

fir ; 3 

144 10 5 

64 11 7 



(28) 

5 3 € 
27 4 1 

14 7 2 



(29) 

K. £. qr. nft. 

174 3 1. 
49 4 2 



(30) 

E. F. qr. iul 

171 1 3 
74 3 2 



(31) 

T. cwt qr. 

14 12 2 
1 14 3 



(32) 

ewt qr. lb. 

17 1 21 
14 2 24 



(33) 

qr. lb. 01. 

143 22 12 

74 19 14 



(34) 

lb. OS. db 

174 11 10 

39 12 18 



8UBTBACTI0K. 49 

(36) (36) (St) (38) 

A. S. P. A. B. P. d«. br. min. hr. min. laa 

12 1 32 112 1 . 31 167 21 50 U7 60 61 

1 3 14 U 2 * 37 19 23 54 94 69 67 



39. From $10000 take $1240.37f 

40. From 183701289 take 34627. 

41. From 17 yr. 9 mo. Iwk. 6 da. take 10 jr. 11 mo. 2wk. 
5 da. 

42. From 144 ft) 71 6 3 13 take 66ft) 63 7 3 13. 

43. From two eagles seven dimes, take twelve dollars and 
fiftj cents. 

44. From forty dollars twelve and a half cents, take twenty- 
five cents and seven mills. 

46. From one eagle five dollars six dimes and ten cents, 
take five dollars seven cents and four mills. 

46. What sum of money added to jSll 14s. 9^d. will make 
iei33 lis. 9id.? 

47. An apprentice, who is 14 years 11 months 3 weeks 
14 hours 68 minutes old, is to serve his master uutll he is 21 
years of age. How long has he to serve? 

48. The greater of two numbers is seven millions three 
hundred and four thousand and ten ; the less is nine hundred 
and fifty thousand one hundred and forty. What is their differ- 
ence f 

49. Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe, is 16680 
feet high ; Chimborazo, the highest in America, is 21427 feet. 
What is the difference in their heights? 

60. A man sold his farm for seven thousand five hundred 
and thirty dollars, which was fifteen hundred and ten dollars, 
more than he gave for it. How much did he give for it? 

51. The revenue collected at the port of New York for tho 
fear ending 30th June, 1863, was |382a^a4\.^% •, %X. ^V\\A!3te- 

8 
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pbia, $4537046.16; at Boston, $7203048 52; at Baltimore, 
$836437.99. How much more was collected at tbe port of 
New York than at the other three? 

52. A man engagmg in trade, fonnd, at the end of five years, 
that he had increased his capital ten thousand three hundred 
nno ten dollars, and that his whole capital amounted to forty- 
six thonsand fiye hundred dollars. How much did he com- 
mence with? 

53. The minuend exceeds the remainder by 683021, and the 
lemaioder is 902563. What is the subtrahend? 

54. The amount of tea consumed in the United States in the 
year 1846, was 16891020 pounds ; the amount of coffee, 
124336054 pounds. How many more pounds of coffee than of 
tea were consumed ? 

55. What number is that to which, if yon add 3726, the sum 
will be ten thousand? 

56. Prom a stack of hay containing 9 T. 3 qr. 20 lb., I sold 
4 T. 17 cwt. 22 lb. How much was then left ? 

57. A owes B £25 ; after paying him £5 9^., how much 
will he still owe him? 

58. If the distance from New York tp Liverpool be 3100 
miles, what distance remains after a ship has sailed 800 mi. 5 fur. 
36 rd.? 

59. Mr. Jones bought a farm for three thousand fire hun* 
dred dollars and fifty cents ; he sold the same for three thou- 
sand three hundred dollars and eighty-seven and a half cents : 
how much did he lose by the bargain? 

60. If a lot of goods is bought for $750, and sold for 
♦925.87i, what will be gained? 

61. If I buy a bushel of wheat for $1.87^ ; ten gallons of 
molasses for $2.50 ; five yards of cloth for $12.37^ : how much 
change must I receive back, if I give in payment two ten- 
dollar bUls ? 
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62. The population of the United States in the year 1850 
was 23191876, of which 3204313 were slaves: what was the 
free population? 

63. England contains 50922 square miles; Scotland, 31324 
square miles ; Wales, 1398 square miles ; the United States 
contain 2988892 square miles. How many more square miles 

does the United States contain than the whole of Great Britain ? 

/» 

64. A gentleman of fortune owning an estate of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, bequeathed thirty thousand dollars to 
objects of charity ; twenty-five thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars to each of his three sons ; twenty thousand five hundred 
and seventy-five dollars to his daughter ; and the remainder to 
bis widow. How much did the widow receive? 

65. The population of New Orleans, in 1850, was 116375 ; in 
1854 it was 139190 : what was the increase in four years? 

66. Having deposited $1500 in a bank, I drew out at one 
time, $475.12J ; at another time, $300 ; at another, $526,25 : 
how much remained ? 

67. If the Declaration of Independence was made at precisely 
12 o'clock, on the 4th day of July, 1776: how much time will 
have passed to the 4th day of March, 1857, at 30 minutes past 
3 o'clock, p. M. ? 

68. If I borrow $1576 of a friend, and afterwards pay him 
t920.87i : how much will I still owe him ? 

69. The first settlement made in the United States was at 
Jamestown, in Yirginia, May 23, 1607 : how many years, months, 
and days, from that time to the 4th of July, 1856. 

70. The sum of two numbers is 36804, and the greater is 
eighteen thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven : what is the 
less number? 

71. The revenue of the United States in the year 1853 was 
$61337574 ; the expenditures, $54026818 : how much did the 
revenue exceed the expenditures? 
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72. From a box of sugar, containing 19 cwt. 1 qr. 15 lb., 
tiiere was 14 cwt. 3 qr. 22 lb. taken : how much was left ? 

73. A ship-builder sold a vessel for 150376, which cost him 
$42978: how much did he gain? 

74. A farmer sold his fann for six thousand three hundred 
and seventy-five dollars ; after paying his debts, he has foi 
thousand and fifteen dollars left: what was the amount of I.. 
debts ? 

T5. Gunpowder was invented in the ypar 1330 : how many 
years from that time to the year 1856? 

76. What number increased by five thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine, will become 12103 ? 

77. A speculator bought a quantity of flour for 12084.50 ; of 
bacon, for$760.87i; of hops, for 11836.25. He sold the flour 
for $2375.60; the bacon, for $912,375; the hops, for $1750: 
what did he gain or lose on the whole ? 

78. A farmer has two pastures, one containing 9 A. 3 K. 
32 P.; the other, 12 A. 29 P. He has also two meadows, one 
containing 10 A. 2 R. ; the other, 15 A. 1 R. 20 P. : how much 
more meadow than pasture has he? 

79. From a pile of wood containing 76 cords and 6 cord feet, 
was taken at one time 20 cords and 48 cubic feet ; at another 
time, 14 cords 1 cord foot and 80 cubic feet: how much re- 
mained in the pile ? 

80. A gentleman purchased a house worth $9436 ; a carriage 
for $475.50 ; a span of horses for $840.40. He paid at one 
time, $5260 ; at another, $1275.37^ ; at another, $936.42 : how 
much remained unpaid? 

81. If a ship and cargo are valued at $47568.487, and the 
cargo alone at $3406.50 : what is the value of the ship without 
the cargo ? 

82. A note on interest, dated July 1st, 1853, was to be paid 
March 20th, 1856; how long was Jt on interest? 
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83. A gentleman dying left an estate of $50000 ; after paying 
his debts, which amounted to '15647.50, he desired that each of 
his two sons should receive $15000, and his widow the remain- 
der: how much did the widow receiye? 

84. Bought a hogshead of wine, from which was drawn 32 gal. 
1 qt. 1 pt. : how much remained in the cask ? 

85. The population of Chicago, in 1850, was 29963 ; in 1855 
it was 80025 : what was the increase in five years ? 

86. A land speculator, owning twenty-five thousand acres of 
land, sells at one time fifteen hundred acres; at another, four 
thousand seven hundred ; at another, twenty-five hundred acres ; 
at another, seven hundred and fifty acres : what number of acres 
has he left? 

81. The latitude of New Orleans is 29^ bV 30" ; that of 
Boston, 42° 21' 23": what is the difference in the latitude of 
these two places? 

88. A person bought a span of horses for three hundred 
dollars; a carriage for $410.50 ; a harness for $50,675 ; he sold 
the whole for six hundred dollars : did he gain or lose, and how 
much ? 

89. The population of Great Britain and its adjacent islands, 
in the year 1841, was 18664761 ; in 1851 it was 20936468 : 
what was the increase of population in ten years ? 

90. From a piece of cloth containing 47 yards, a tailor cut 
14 yd. 3 qr. 2 na. : how much was left ? 

91. A tradesman failing in business, was indebted to A i£105 
19s. lid.; to B, iei27 10s. 9id.; to C, £di 18s. lOd.; to D. 
£500 19s.; to E, £700 14s, 6|d. When this took place, he 
had in cash £50 ; in goods, £350 14s. 9d. ; in household furni- 
ture, £24 lis. ; and his book accounts amounted to £94 14s. 8d 
If all these were given up to the creditors, how much would 
they lose ? 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

53. MuLTiPucATioN is the operation of taking one number as 
many times as there are units in another. 

54. The Multiplicand is the number to be taken. 

55. The Multiplier is the number denoting how many times 
the multiplicand is to be taken. 

56. The Product is the result of the operation, 

57. A Composite NmiBER is one produced by multiplying two 
or more numbers together. Thus, 60 is a composite number, 
because 3 x 4 x 5 = 60. 

58. A Factor is any one of the numbers which, multiplied 
together, produce a composite number. Thus, 3, 4, and 5 aro 
factors of the composite number 60. 

Note. — ^1. The product, after multiplication, is a composite number, 
and the multiplicand and multiplier are factors oi producers of the 
product. 

2. Multiplication is a sJiart metJwd of addition. For, if the multipli- 
cand he written as many times as there are units in the multiplier, 
and the numbers added, the sum will be equal to the multiplicand 
taken as many times as there are imits in the multiplier. 

59. Product of two factors. 
Multiply the number 6 by 4. 

Analysis. — ^Write, in a horizontal line, 
as many I's as there are units in the mul- 
tiplicand, and write as many such lines as 
there are units in the multiplier. It is 
then evident that the product will contain 
aA many imits as there are in one line, 
taken as many times as there are lines. 

CJiange now the multiplier into the multiplicand : that is, multiply 
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1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


1 


I 


.1 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 
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Write, in a vertical Une, as many I's as there are tinits In the new 
maltiplicand (4), and as many vertical lines as there are nnlts in tho 
rew multiplier (6), when it is again evident that all the I's will repre- 
sent the number of units in the product Henoe» 

The product of two factors is the same, whidhever fwGtor i% 
used as the multiplier. 

Tlrns, 3x1 = 7x3 = 21: also, 6x3 = 3x6 = 18 
9x6 = 6x9 = 45: also, 8x6 = 6x8==: 48 

60. Product o£ Be^eral Factors. 
Moliiplj the number 7 by the composite number 6 = 2 X 3. 



_3 

21 

42 



il 1 1 1 1 1 1) 
1 1 1 1 1 I 1 f 
1111111) 
!1 I 1 1 1 1 1} 
1 1 1 1 1 1 li 
1 1 1 I 1 1 1) 



2 x T = 14 
42 



2 



Analtsis.— Write 6 horizontal lines with 7 units in each, and it is 
evident that the product of 7 X 6 = 42, will express the number of 
units in all the lines. 

Let us first connect the lines in sets of two each, as at the right; 
the number of units in each set will then "be expressed by 7 X 2 = 14. 
But there are three sets ; hence, the number of units in all tilie sets \A 
14 X 3 = 42. 

Again, if we divide the lines into sets of 3 each, as at the left, the 
number <^ units in each set will be equal to 7 X 3 = 21 ; and since 
there are two sets, the Whole nomber of units will be expEessed by 
21X2 = 42. 

53. What is Multiplication?— 54. What is the number to be taken 
called?— 55. What is the multiplier?*^ 56. What is the product?— 
57. What is a composite number?— 58. What is a &ctor? hs the prod- 
act, after multiplication, a composite number? What are its Actors? 
Why is multiplicati(Mi a short method of addition ? 

59. In how many ways may 6 and 4 be multiplied together? How 
do the two products compare with each other? What ptisid\^V& d$MA 
this prove? — 60. If several &ctors be multipUed. toQ<Q^«T^\& V^aft v'^Ac 
net changed by clmnging their order? 
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Since the product of either two of the three &ctor8> 7, Z, and 2, 
will be the same, whichever be taken for the multiplier (Art. 59^ 
and since the same principle will apply to that product and to the 
otlier £eu;tor, as well as to any additional fisustor, if introduced^ it tbllows 
that^ 

ITie prodiict of any number of factors will be the same in 
vhatever order they are multiplied, 

61. When the multiplier is a composite number. 

1. Multiply 216 by 86 = 3x3x2x2. 
Now, 215x36 = 216x3x3x2x2: 

hence, from the last principle, 

I. Separate the composite number into its factors: 

II. Multiply the multiplicand and Uhe partial products by 
the factors, in suecession, and the last product vnU be the entire 
product sought. 

NoTB, — ^Any number whatever^ as 440, ending with 0, is a eomponte 
number ci which 10 is a fsictoT : for, 440 = 44 X 10. If there are two 
O's on the right of the significant fijgures, then 100 is a £Eu;tpr; and 
80 en for a greater number etf ciphers. Hence, when there are ciphers 
cm the right of ngnificant figures, either m the multiplicand or multi- 
plier, or both 

Multiply the signijicani figures together, and then annex the 
ciphers to the product, 

62. General Case and Rule. 
1. Multiply the number 62"; by 214. 

AiTALYBis. — ^The multiplicand 627 is to be taken operatioh. 

214 times ; that is, 4 units times, 1 ten times, and 6 2? 

2 hundred times. Taking it 4 units times, gives 214 

2508 ; taking it 1 ten times> gives 627, of which the iT^TTft 

lowest unit i& 1 ten; hence, 7 is written in the tens A Q 'r 

place; taking it 2 hundred times, gives 1254, the 12 6 4 

lowest unit of which is 1 hundred. Adding, we have 

134178 for the product. 13 4 118 

Note. — ^When the multiplier contains more than one figure, the 
product obtained by multiplying the multiplicasid by «. «\n^lQ figuj4\ 
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is called a partial product. In the example, tliere are three partial 
products, 2508, 627, and 1254. The sum of the partial products is equal 
to the product sought. 

Principles from the Analysis. 

1. If units be multiplied by units, the unit of the product will 
be 1 

2. If tens be multiplied by. units, the unit of the product will be 
J ten. 

3. If hundreds be multiplied by units, the unit of the product will 
be 1 hundred; and so on. * 

4. If units of the first order be multiplied by units of a higher 
order, the units of the product will be the same as that of the higher 
order. 

5. If units of any order be multiplied by units of any other order, the 
imit of the product will be of an order one less than the sum of the 
units denoting the two orders. 

2. Multiply the compound number iS3 8s. 6d. 3far. by 6. 

Analysis.— Multiplying 3 farthings by 6, we operation. 

have 18 farthings, equal to 4d. and 2far.; set £ s. d. ito. 

down the 2far. : then, 6 times 6d. are 36d., and 3 8 6 3 

4 i>ence to carry, are 40d., equal to 3 shillings 6 

and 4d.: then, 6 times 8s. are 48s., and 3s. to oq ii 7 a 

carry, are 51 shillings, equal to £2 and 11 shil- 
lings ; then, 6 times £3 are £18, and £2 to carry, are £20, whidi set 
down. 

Note. — The unit of each product will b^ the same as the unit ol 
the multiplicand. Hence, for the multiplication of all numbers, we 
have the following 

Rule. 

Multiply each order of units in the multiplicand, in succes- 
tnon, beginning ivith the lowest, by each figure in the multiplier, 
and divide each prodicct by so many units as make one unit 
of the next higher denomination : write down each remainder 
under the units of its own order, and carry (Ke cuol\o\l l^ 
the next product. 

8» 
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Note. — In mnltipljing United States money, care must be taken 
to point off 88 many places for cents and mills as there are in the 
multiplicand. 

63 Principles governing Multiplication. 

The principles governing the operations of multiplication, are 
mainly the following : 

1 . There are three parts in every operation of Multiplication : First, 
the muUi^ieand; second, the mtUtiplier; third, the prodtLCt. 

2. The multiplier is always an abstract number, and shows how 
many times the multiplicand is to be taken. 

3. The unit of the product is always the same as the unit of the 
multiplicand. 

4. The product is equal to the sum of the partial products which 
arise from multiplying the multiplicand, in succession, by each figure 
of the multiplier. 

5. If the multiplier is 1, the product will be equal to the multi- 
plicand. 

6. If the multiplier is greater than 1, the product will be as many 
times greater than the multiplicand as the multiplier is greater 
than 1. 

7. If the multiplier is less than 1, the product will be such a port 
of the multiplicand as the multiplier is of 1. 



61. How do you multiply when the multiplier is a composite number t 
What is one factor of a number ending in ? What is one factor when 
the number ends in two O's? In three O's? &c. How do you multiply 
such numbers together? 

62. Explain the operation of multiplying 627 by 214. What is a 
partial product? Explain the five principles which come from tills 
analysis. Give the general rule for multiplication. 

63. What is the first principle governing multiplication ? What the 
second? What the third ? Whs^t the fourth ? What the fifth? What 
the sixth ? What the seventh ? 

64. How many methods are there of proving Multiplication? What 
are thejJ 
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Proof. 
64. There are three methods of proring MaltiplicatioB : 

I. WrUe the multiplier in the place qf the muUiplicandf 
and find the product , as before: if the work w rtJfW, the two 
products wHl he the same. 

II. By casting ouJt the 9's 

III. Divide the product by the multiplier, and the result 
i/oUl be the muUiplioand. 



Multiply 
By 



80432 
506 

482592 
402160 

40698592 



First MeUiod. 

506 
80432 



606 
80432 



1012 


4048 


1518 


2024 


2024 


1518 


4048 


1012 



40698592 



40698592 



Note. — ^Although we generally begin the multiplication bj the figure 
of the lowest unit, yet we may multiply in any order, if we only pre 
serve the places of the different orders ofunUs, In the example at the 
right, we began with the order of tens of thousands, or 5th order. 

Second Method. 

Let it be reqmred to maltiply any two numbers together, as 
641 and 232. 

AiTALTSis. — ^We first find the excess over 
exact 9*8 in both fieictors, and then sqiarate 
each faEu^r into two parts, one of which shall 
contain exact 9's, and the other the excess, 
and unite the two by the sign plus. It is now 
required to take 639 + 2=641, as many times 
as there are units in 225 + 7 = 232. 

Every partial product, in this multiplica- 
tion, contains exact 9's, except 14, which con- 
tains one 9, and 5 over; and as the same may 
be ebowp for tJky two numbers, we se*^ that, 
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641 


= 639 


+ 


2 


232 


= 225 


+ 


7 




4473 


+ 14 




450 








3195 








12t8 








1278 
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If we find the. excesa of 9'» in each of two factors^ and then 
multiply them together^ the excess of 9's in their product toiU 
be equal to the excess of ^s in the product of tlhe factors. 



Maltiplj 
By 



(1) 
87603 
9865 



Examples. 

Ex. « 

. 6 
. 1 



Prod. 864203595 



(2) 

818327 

9874 



8080160798 



2 
1 



% 



3. By multiplication, we haye, 



Xz. 4 Bz. a Ex. 4. 

7285 X 143 X 976 



Bx. of pro^et, 8. 

1016752880. 



Aif ALT8I8. — ^The excess of 9's in the product is found by multiplying 
together the excess of 9*8 in the factors, and casting out the 9's from 
the product. The excess thus found is equal to the excess of 9*8 in 
the final product of the numbers. 

EZ.S. Ex. 4 Ex. 0. Ex. a 

4. We have, also, 869 x 49 x 36 = 1532916. 

Note. — ^When the excess of 9's in any factor is 0, the excess of 9*8 
In the product is always 0. 





Examples. — Simple Numbers. 


(1) 


(2) (3) (4) 


847046 
8 


9807602 570409 216987 
7 6 9 


(5) 


(6) (7) 


103672 
42 


8163021 90031746 
126 274 


(8) 


(9) (10) 


14168 
235 


894126 2t)034645 
4514 6481 
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When the multiplier in a Composite Number (Art. 61). 

(11) (12) (13) (U) 

6T63t 8U56 , 890462 T6046 
12 27 81 12 



(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


270456 


315900 


390762 


910000 


460 


6300 


8100 


640000 



When the multiplicand is United States Currency. 

(19) (20) (21) (22) 

(8704.04 $69,476 $481,694 $749,972 

12 36 48 . 96 



(23) 

$67,492 
104 



(24) 

$219,864 
140 



(26) 

$67,492 
320 



(26) 

$890.46 
436 



(27) 

$87,041 
3204 



(28) 

$95,004 
3992 



(29) 

$946,274 
9809 



When the multiplicand is a Compoimd Number. 



(30) 

20 6 8 
4 

(33) 

deg. / /' 

12 42 55 
9 



(31) 

T. qr. lb. 

3 3 21 



08. 

14 

8 



(34) 

bbd. gaiL qt pt 

4 42 2 1 
12 



(32) 

yd. ft in. 

16 2 9 
(35) 

K F. qr. na. 

24 2 3 



( 
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General Examples. 

1. Multiply 18 T. 2qr. 161b. 9oz. by 48. 

2. Multiply 6 yr. 8 mo. 2 wk. 3 da. 42 m. by 66. 

3. Multiply 68 by the factors 9 and 8 of the composite 
number t2. 

4. Multiply 67046 by 10 : also by 100. 
6. Multiply 6t049 by 100 : also by 1000. 

6. Multiply 4980496 by 1000 : also by 10000. 

T. Multiply 90720400 by 100 : also by 10000. 

8. Multiply 74040900 by 1 : also by 10. 

9. Multiply 674936 by 100 : also by 100000. 

10. Multiply 478400 by 270400. 

11. Multiply 367000 by 37409000. 

12. Multiply 7849000 by 84694000. 

13. Multiply 89999000 by 97770400. 

14. Multiply 9187416300 by 274987650000. 

15. Multiply 86543291213456 by 12637482965. 

16. Multiply 76729835645873 by 217834569. 

17. If it costs 2479 dollars to build one mile of plank-road, 
liow much will it cost to build 25 miles? 

IS. How far would a vessel sail in 9 days, of 24 hours each, 
at the rate of 15 miles an hour? 

19. A man bought two farms, one of 125 acres, at 26 dollars 
an acre; another of 96 acres, at 32 dollars an acre; he paid 
at one time 2500 dollars; at another time, 1725 dollars: what 
remained to be paid? 

20. In 9 pieces of kersey, each containing 14 yd. 3 qr. 2 na., 
how many yards? 

21. What will 15 gallons of wine cost, at 5s. 3Jd. per gallon? 
22. What will be the value of 416 sheep, aV. ^^A*^ i^. Awaa^l 
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^3. Bought 40 barrels of flour, at $8.t5 a barrel, and sold 
tliem for $9.12^ a barrel : what was the whole gain ? 

24. What is the weight of 11 hogsheads of sugar, each weigh- 
ing 7 cwt. 2 qr. 18 lb., and what is its value, at 6 cents a pound ? 

25. A merchant bought 36 pieces of broadcloth, each contain- 
ing 44 yards, at 4 dollars a yard : what did the whole cost ? 

26. A gentleman, whose annual income is $3479, expends, fof 
pleasure and travelling, $600; for books and clothing, $510; 
for board and other expenses, $1200: how much will he have 
saved in 5 years ? 

2*1. The number of milch cows in the State of New York, in 
1850, was 931324 : what was their value, at $18 each? 

28. If a man travel 20 mi. 5 fur. 16 rd. in one day, how far 
will he travel in 24 days? 

29. If a man spends six cents a day for cigars, how much 
will he spend in thirty years, allowing three hundred and sixty- 
five days to the year? 

30. A farmer sold 118 bushels of barley for 62^ cents a 
bushel, and received 5 barrels of flour at $9.81^ a barrel, and 
the remainder in cash: how much cash did he receive? 

31. Two persons start at the same point and travel in oppo- 
site directions, one at the rate of 34 miles a day, the other at 
the rate of 28 miles a day : how far apart will they be at the 
end of 14 days? 

32. An apothecary sold 8 bottles of laudanum, each contain- 
ing 10 § 63 23 14 gr. : what was the weight of the whole? 

33. A farmer took 1 loads of oats to market, each load 
having 20 bags, and each bag containing 2 bush. 3 pk. 6 qt. : 
how many bushels of oats did he take to market? 

34. The greatest number of whales ever captured in the 
northern seas, in one season, was 2018. Estimating the oil 
produced from each to have been 212 batxe\a, -v^^aX. ^^a^ ^^ 
amouDt of oil t 
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86. What is the Yalue of an ox weighing *l cwt. 2 qr. 161b., 
at 11 cents a pound? 

36. What is the cost of 245 hogsheads of sugar, each weigh- 
ing 984 pounds, at 7 cents a pound ? 

37. Bought 6 loads of hay, each weighing 18 cwt. 3qr. 21 lb.: 
after letting a neighbor hare 2 tons 16 cwt. 1 qr. 6 lb., how 
much was there left? 

38. In an orchard there are 136 apple-trees, each tree yield- 
ing 17 bushels of apples: how many bushels did the whole 
orchard yield, and what would they be worth, at 42 cents a 
bushel ? 

39. A flour merchant bought 1846 barrels of flour, at 7 dol- 
lars per barrel. He sold at one time 628 barrels, at 9 dollars 
a barrel ; at another time, 856 barrels, at 8 dollars a barrel : 
how many barrels had he left, and at what price could he sell 
them, without gain or loss on the flour? 

40. What are 25 hogsheads of sugar worth, each weighing 
872 pounds, at 6^ cents a pound? 

41. It is estimated that the whole amount of land appropri- 
ated by the general government for educational purposes, to the 

'1st of January, 1854, was 52770231 acres. What was the value 
of this land, at the government price of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents an acre? 

42. If 30 men can do a piece of work in 25 days, how long 
will it take one man to do it? 

43. A man desired that his property should be equally divided 
among his 6 children, giving each twenty-seven hundred dollars : 
what was the amount of his property ? 

44. Bought 9 chests of tea, each containing 72 pounds, at 
37^ cents a pound : what was the cost of the whole ? 

45. A merchant bought a box of goods containing 37 pieces, 
each piece containing 46 yards, worth 7 dollars a yard : what 

did the box of goods cost ? 
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46. A farm, consisting of 127 acres, was sold at auction for 
$37,565 an acre : what sum of money did it bring ? 

47. A drover bought 127 head of beef cattle, at an average 
of 89 dollars per head ; he sold 86 of them for 43 dollars per 
head : for how much per head must he sell the remainder, to 
clear on the first cost 1246 dollars? 

48. What will 75 firkins of butter cost, each firkin weighing 
56 pounds, at 16 cents a pound? 

49. A bond was givjen April 20th, 1850, and was paid Sept. 
4th, 1856: what will be the product, if the time which elapsed 
from the date of the bond to the time it was paid be multiplied 
by 45 ? 

50. What distance will a wheel, 16 feet 8 inches in circum- 
ference, measure on the ground, if rolled over 84 times ? 

51. What is the difference between twice eight and fifty, and 
twice fifty-eight? 

52. How much wood in 4 piles, each containing 5 cords^ 
6 cord feetj and 32 cubic feet? 

53. A man bought 56 acres of land for $25 an acre, and 94 
acres for $32 an acre ; if he sells the whole at $30 an acre, 
wiU he gain or lose, and how much? 

54. If 12 men can build a wall in 16 days, how many men 
wUl build a wall nine tunes as long in half the time ? 

55. A farmer sold 4 cows for $25.50 each ; 12 sheep for 
$2.12^ each ; and 3 calves for $7.25 each : what was the 
amount of the sale? 

56. If it requires 116 tons of iron to construct one mile of 
railroad, how much would it require to construct a railroad 
from Albany to Buffalo, it being 326 miles? 

57. A merchant bought 960 lb. of cheese, at 9 cts, a pound 
1481b. of butter, at 12^ cts. a pdund. He gave in payment, 
12yd. of cloth, at $4.75 a yard; 186 \b. o^ ^.w^^vt, \y.\. ^ ^\.'5». '^w 

pound, and the remainder in cash : liow mueVi evx.^ ^v^ ^^ '^^'^ 
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68. How mucli brandy will supply an army of 25,000 men 
for one month, if each man requires Igal. 2qt. 1 pt. 2gi.? 

69. It is estimated that the French, during the years 1854 
and 1855, transported to the Crimea 80000 horses, and that 
70000 of them were lost in the same time. Supposing the first 
cost of each horse to be $100, and the cost of transportatioa 
(95 per head, what was the value of the horses lost ? 

60. A man purchased a piece of woodland containing 27 acres, 
at 39 dollars per acre ; each acre produced on an average 70 
cords of wood, which, being sold, yielded a net profit of 45 cents 
a cord : how much did the profit on the wood fall short of 
paying for the land? 

Bills of Parcels. 

Chicago, June 10, 1857. 

61. Mr. John G, Smith, Bought qf David Toombs. 

. 9 



14 pounds 


of tea. 


at 75 cents. 


9 " 


coffee. 


" 14 " 


42 " 


sugar, 


" 11 " 


3 " 


pepper. 


" 12^ " 


5 " 


chocolate. 


" 66 " 


12 " 


candles. 


a iQ u 



Received payment, 



David Toombs. 



New York, March 20, 1857. 

62. Mr. Jacob Johns, Bought qf George Bliss d Go. 
48 pounds of sugar, at 9J^ cents a pound, 
6 hhds. of molasses, each containing 63 gallons, at 
27 cents a gallon, 

8 caskfe of rice, 285 lb. each, at 5 cts. a pound, 

9 chests of tea, 86 lb. each, at 87 J cts. a pound, 
4 bags of coffee, each 671b., at 11 cts. a pound. 



Received payment, 



Qy^o. 'I&u.s*^ ^ ^^. 
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Habtford, November 21, 1856. 

6B. Gideon Jones, Eoxight of Jacob Thrifty. 

T8 chests of tea, at $55.66 per chest, . 
251 bags of coffee, 100 lb. each, at 12^ cts. per lb. 
31 T boxes of raisins, at $2.75 per box, 
1049 barrels of shad, at $7.50 per bbl. . 

76 barrels of oil, 32 gal. each, at $1.08 per ^al. 

Amount, 
Received the above in full, Jacob Thrifty. 



Baltimobb, Jannarj 1, 1855. 

64. Mr, Abel Wirt, Bought of Timothy Stout. 

10 yards of broadcloth, at $4.37^ 
75 " sheeting, " .09 

42 " plaid prints, " .45 

5 bbl. Genesee flour, " 7.87^ . 

7 pairs of boots, at $1.60 per pair, 
18 bushels of corn, at 72 cts. per bushel. 



65. Mr, Chas. Snow, 
45 yards of broadcloth, at 
66 " 

16 " Testings, 

24 lb. colored thread, 
72 pair silk hose, 
108 yards carpeting, 



tt 



tt 



It 



ti 



u 









$ 






MoJiTitEAL, October 16, 


1855. 




Bought of Vose, Duncan db Co, 


9s. 


6d.' , 




. £ 


s. d. 


12s. 


9Jd. . 








6s. 


8-Jd. . 








5s. 


4d. 








7s. 


5|d. . 








1 4s. 


lOd. , 









Keceiyed payment, 



VosE, Duncan & Co. 
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DIVISION. 

65. DiyisiON is the operation of finding how many times one 
number is contained in another ; or, of dividing a number into 
equal parts. 

66. The Dividend is the number to be divided. 

67. The Divisor is the number by which we divide. It is 
the standard which measures the dividend ; or, it shows into 
how many equal parts the dividend is to be divided. 

68. The Quotient is the result of division. It shows how 
many times the divisor is contained in the dividend, or the 
value of one of the equal parts of the dividend. 

69. The Remainder is what is left after the operation. When 
it is 0, the quotient is a whole number, and the division is exact. 

Numbers in Division. 

70. There are always three numbers in every division, and 
sometunes four : First, the dividend ; second, the divisor ; third, 
the quotient ; fourth, the remainder. 

There are three methods of denoting division ; they are the 
following : 

12-7-3 expresses that 12 is to be divided by 3 ; 
•^ expresses that 12 is to be divided by 3 ; 

3) 12 expresses that 12 is to be divided by 3. 

When the last method is used, if the divisor does not exceed 
12, we draw a line beneath the dividend, and set the quotient 
under it. If the divisor exceeds 12, we draw a curved line on 
the right of the dividend, and set the quotient at the right. 

Rinds of Division. 

71. Short Division is the operation of dividing when tho 
work is performed mentally, and the results only written down. 
It is limited to the cases in which the divisors do not exceed 12. 

72 Long Division is the operation of dividing when all the 
work 18 expressed. It is used when the divisor exceeds 12. 
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73. Operations and Rule. 

1. Divide 456 by 4. 

Analysis. — ^The number 456 is made up of 4 liundreds, 6 tens, and 

6 units, each of which is to be divided by 4. Dividing 4 hundreds 
by 4, we have the quotient, 1 himdred: 5 tens divided 

l>y 4, gives 1 ten, and 1 ten over : reducing tliis to units, operation. 

BDd adding in the 6, we have 16 units, which contains 4, 4)456 

4 times : hence, the quotient is 114 : that is, the dividend TTl 
contains the divisor 114 times. 

2. Divide iSll 8s. td. 3far. by 5. 

Analysis. — ^Dividing £11 by 5, tlie quotient is £2, and £1 remain- 
ing. Beducing this to shillings, and adding in the 8, we have 28s., 
which, divided by 5, gives 5s., and 8s. over. 
This being reduced to pence, and 7d. added, operation. 

gives 43d. Dividing by 6, we have 8d., and ^ ■. d. far. 

3d. remainder. Reducing 3d. to farthings, add- ^ ) 11 8 7 3 

ing 3 farthings, and again dividing by 5, gives 2 5 8 3 

the last quotient figure, 3far. Hence, £3 5s. 
8d. 3far., is one of the five equal parts of the dividend. 

3. Divide 11^2 by 32t. 

Analysis. — ^Having set down the divisor on the left of the dividend, 
it is seen that 327 is not contained in the first three figures on the left, 
which are 117 hundreds. But by observing 
that 3 is contained in 11, 3 times, and some- operation. 

thing over, we conclude that the divisor is 327)11712(36 

contained at least 3 times in the first four "o^ 

figures, 1177 tens, which is a partial dividend, 1962 

Set down the quotient figure 3, and multiply 1962 

the divisor by it : we thus get 981 tens, which 

being less than 1177, the quotient figure is not too great : we subtract 
the 981 tens from the first four figures of the dividend, and find a 
remainder 196 tens, which beii\g less than the divisor, the quotient 
figure is not too small. Beduce this remainder to units, and add in 
the 2, and we have 1962. 

As 3 is contained in 19, 6 times, we conclude that the divisor ia 
contained in 1962 as many as 6 times. Setting down 6 in the quotient, 
and multiplying the divisor by it, we find the product to be 1962. 
Hence, the entire quotient is 86, or the divisor is contained 36 tlmea vjv 
the dividend, and 86 is also one of the 327 equal t^t\» ol >;X\ft ^n\^«A. 
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Rule. 

I. Beginning with the highest order of units^ take for a 
partial dividend the fewest figures that loUl contain the 
divisor: divide these figures by it, for the first figure of the 
quotient : the unit of this figure will be the same as that (f 
the partial dividend : 

IL Multiply the divisor by the quotient figure so found, 
and subtract the product from the partial dividend : 

III. Beduce the remainder to units of the next lower order ^ 
and add in the units of that order found in the dividend : this 
gives a new partial dividend. Proceed in a similar vnanner 
until units of every order shall have been divided. 

74. Directions for the Operations. 

1. There are five steps in the operation of Division : 1st, To write 
down the numbers ; 2d, To divide, or find how many times ; 8d, To 
multiply ; 4th, To subtract ; 5th, To bring down, to form the partial 
dividends. 

2. The product of a quotient figure by the divisor must never be 
larger than the corresponding partial dividend: if it is, the quotient 
figure is too large, and must be diminished. 

8. If any one of the remainders is greater than the divisor, the 
quotient figure is too small, and must be increased. 

4. The unit of any quotient figure is the same as that of the partial 
dividend from which it is obtained. The pupil should always name 
the unit of every quotient figure. 



05. What is Division ?— 66. What is the dividend ?— 67. What is the 
divisor ? What does it show ? — 68. What is the quotient ? What does 
t show? — 69. What is the remainder? 

70. How many numbers are there in every division ? What are they ? 
How many signs of Division are there? Make and name them. 

71. What is Short Division? When is it used?--72. What is Long 
Division? When is it used?— 73. Explain each of the three examples. 
Give the rule for the division of numbers. 
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5. If the dividend and divisor are both compound numbers, reduce 
them to the same miit before commencing the division. 

6. If any partial dividend is less than the divisor, the corresponding 
quotient figure is 0. 

7. When there is a remainder, after division, write it at the right 
of the quotient, and place the divisor under it. 

75. Principles resulting frem Division. 

1. When the divisor is equal to the dividend, the quotient will be 1. 

2. When the divisor is 1, the quotient will be equal to the 
dividend. 

3. When the divisor is less than the dividend, the quotient will 
be greater than 1. The quotient will be as many ti&es greater than 1, 
as the dividend is times greater than the divisor. 

4 When the divisor is greater than the dividend, the quotient will 
be less than 1. The quotient will be such a part of 1, as the dividend 
is of the divisor. 

74. — 1. How many steps are there in divisdon? Name them. 

2. If a partial product is greater than the partial dividend, what does 
it indicate? What then do you do? 

3. Wliat -do you do when any one of the remainders is greater than 
the divisor? 

4. What is the unit of any figure of the quotient ? When the divisor 
is contained in simple units, what will be the unit of the quotient figure ? 
When it is contained in tens, what will be the unit of the quotient 
figure? When it is contained in hundreds? In thousands? 

5. If the dividend and divisor are both compound numbers, what 
do you do? 

6. If any partial dividend is less than the divisor, what is the cor- 
responding figure of the quotient? 

7. When there is a remainder after division, what do you do with it? 

75. — 1. When the divisor is equal to the dividend, what will tlie 
quotient be? 

2. When the divisor is 1, what will the quotient bo? 

3. When the divisor is less than the dividend, how will the quotient 
compare with 1? How many times will it be greater than 1? 

4. When the divisor is greater than the dividend, how will the 
qnotient compare witli 1 ? Wliat part will the c^wcrtXetvX. \ift v^l \1 
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Proofs of Division. 

76. There arc three methods of proving division : 

I. Multiply the divisor by the quotient, and add in the 
remainder, if any : the reauU should be the dividend. 

II. Divide the dividend, diminished by the remainder, if 
any, by the quotient: the result should be the divisor, 

III. Find the excess of 9's in the divisor and in the quo- 
iient; multiply them together, and note the excess of 9's in 
the product : this should be equal to the excess of 9's in the 
dividend, after being diminished by the remainder^ if any, 

1st Method. 
In the last example, we had 11772 -^ 327 = 36. 
Now, 327 X 36 = 11772. 

2d Method. 



Divisor, 327, 
Quotient, 36 
Dividend, 11772 


excess of 9's • • 

• • 

• • 

Examples. 


^ I Product, 0. 
0) 




(1) (2) (3) 
3 ) 19737 4 ) 147368 6 ) 1346840 


6 ) 1650930 


(5) 

6 ) 47689872 


(6) 
9 ) 10324683 


(T) 
7 ) 606321494 


(8) 

£ ii d. 

3)47 19 3 


(9) 

A. R P. 

9)37 3 17 


(10) 

yd. qr. na. 

5)47 3 1 


(11) 

$ cts. m. 

8)634 75 6 


(12) 

$ cts. m. 

7)1468 09 6 


(13) 
12)802346 16 
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22. Divide $29.25 by 26. 

23. Divide $10,125 by 2t 

24. Divide 1347.49 by 429. 

25. Divide $751.50 by 160. 

26. Divide $5711.04 by 108 

27. Divide $315 by $35. 

28. Divide $50066 by $527. 

29. Divide $432 by 54. 



14. Divide 734947644 by 48. 

15. Divide 8536752 by 36. 

16. Divide 3367598 by 19. 

17. Divide 49300 by 725. 

18. Divide 6477150 by 146. 

19 Divide 770 by 28. 

20 Divide $87,256 by 6. 
21. Divide $495,704 by 129. 

^30. Divide 334422198 by 438. 

31. Divide 714394756 by 1754. 

32. Divide 47159407184 by 3574. 

33. Divide 5719487194715 by 45705. 

34. Divide 4715714937149387 by 17493. 

35. Divide 671493471649375 by 47143. 

36. Divide 571943007145 by 37149. 

37. Divide 1714347149347 by 67143. 

38. Divide 49371547149375 by 374567. 

39. Divide 171493716947143 by 671007. 

40. Divide 6754371495671594 by 678957. 

41. Divide 7149371478 by 121. 

42. Divide 71900715708 by 57149. 

43. Divide 14714937148475 by 123456. 

44. Divide 729 A. 2 R. 7 P. by 41. 

45. Divide 365 da. 6hr. by 240. 

46. Divide 1298 mi. 2 fur. 33 rd. by 37. 

47. Divide 95hhd. 6 gal. by' 120. 

48. Divide 232 bush. 3 pk. 7 qt. by 105. 

76. How many methods of proof are there for division? What are 
they? What la the proof by multiplication? WhsA \a \Jttft Y^ockl\si 
the 9'B? 

4 
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49. Diyide 118306.25 into seTen hundred and twenty-five equal 
parts. 

50. Bought 7 yards of cloth for 16s. 4d.: what did it cost 
per yard? 

51. A man trayeUed 265 mi. 6 for. 16 rd. in 12 days : how 
fur did he trayel in one day? 

52. If 569 A. 2 R. 23 P. be equally diyided among 9 persons, 
how much will 5 of them have? 

53. The annual incoiqe of a gentlenifan is $10000 : how mnch 
is that per day, counting 365 days to the year? 

54. What number multiplied by 9999 will give the product 
981551235 ? 

55. A gentleman owning an estate of IT5000, gave one-fourth 
of it to his wife, and the remainder was divided equally among 
his five children : how much did each receive ? 

56. The expenditure of the United States for 1853 was 
154026818 : how much would that be per day, allowing 365 
days to the year? 

57. If 28 yards of cloth cost one hundred and thirty-three 
dollars, what will one yard cost ? 

58. If I pay $637.50 for 51 yards of cloth, what is the price 
per yard? 

59. The city of New York, in 1850, had 104 periodical pub- 
lications, with an aggregate circulation of 78747600 copies : 
what was the average circulation of each? 

60. Bought 19 bushels of wheat for $30.875 : what was the 
cost of one bushel ? 

61. How long will 9125 loaves of bread last 5 families, ii 
each family consumes 5 loaves a day? 

62. The product of two numbers is 7207272072, and the 
multiplier 9009 : what is the multiplicand ? 

63. How many rmgs, each weighing 4 dwt. 12 gr., can be 
made from 10 oz. 11 dwt. 12 gr. of gold? 
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64. If^iron is worth 2 cents a ponnd, how much can be bought 
for $67.50 ? 

66. If 14 sticks of hewn timber measure 12 T. 38 ft. 118 in., 
how much does each stick contain? 

66. In 1850, Pennsylvania manufactured 285702 tons of pig 
iron, and employed 9285 hands : what was the average product 
of each hand? 

67. The number of college libraries in the United States in 
1850, was 213, containing 942321 volumes : what would be the 
average number of volumes in each? 

68. Supposing the sun to make a complete revolution in 365 
days, what is his daily velocity of rotation? 

69. How many dozen spoons can be made from 31b. 11 oz. 
of silver, allowing 15 pwt. 16 gr. to each spoon ? 

70. A gentleman bought a piece of cloth, containing 48 yards, 
at $3.25 per yard. At what price per yard must he sell the 
cloth to gain $60? 

71. If iB75 18s. 9d. will pay 6 men for their weekly labor, 
what amount would pay 18 men at the same rate? 

72. How many revolutions does the wheel of a railcar make 
in going a distance of 75 miles, supposing the wheel to be 
9ft. 6 in. in circumference? 

73. There is a certain number, which being divided by 3, the 
quotient multiplied by 4, and 6 added to the product, will give 
18 : what is the number ? 

74. If a farm, containing 612 acres, costs $28672, how much 
iocs it cost per acre? 

75. If 288120 be divided into 432 equal parts, what will be 
the value of one of the parts? 

76. Light moves with immense rapidity. It comes from the 
sun to the earth in 8 minutes, the distance being 96 milUavika 
of miles : how far does it move in 1 seco\\4*i 
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CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION. 

77* Contractions in Multiplication are short methods of fiod- 
iiig products when the multipliers are particular numbers. 

78. To multiply by 25. 

1. Multiply the number 356 by 25. 

Analysis. — If we annex two ciphers to the mul- operatios. 

Uplicand, we multiply it by 100 (Art. 61) : this prod- ^\ 35 6 6 

uct is four times too great : for the multiplier is but ~" 

one-fourth of 100 ; hence, to multiply by 25, o » U 

Annex two ciphers to the multiplicandj and divide the re- 
sult by 4. 

Examples. 



1. Multiply 281 by 25. 

2. Multiply 184 by 25. 



3. Multiply 6741 by 25. 

4. Multiply 3014 by 25. 



79. When the multiplier contains a fractional unit. 

1. What is the product of 15, multiplied by 3^? 

Analysis.— The multiplicand is to be taken 3 and operation. 
one-fifth times: taking it one-fifth times, which is ^^ 

done by dividing by 5, gives 3, which we write in the t 

unit's place: then, taking it 3 times, gives 45, and 3 

the sum 48 is the product; hence, 45 

Take such a part of the multiplicand as the ^^ -^^*' 

fraction is of I] then multiply by the integral number, and 
the sum of the products will be the reqmred product. 

Examples 



1. Multiply 32t by 8J. 

2. Multiply 234U by 16 J. 

3. Multiply 34700 by 127^. 



4. Multiply 1272 by 12J.. 

5. Multiply 9824 by 272}. 

6. Multiply 3828 by 73J. 



77. What are contractions in Multiplication? — 78. How do you mul- 
tiply by 25 ? — 79. How do you multiply when the multiplier contains a 
Pactional unit? 
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80. To multiply by 12|. 
1. Multiply the number 286 by 12^. 

Analysis.— Since J2t la one^Mh of 100. opbration. 

Annex two ciphers to the mtdtiplicand^ and 

divide the result by S, 3 5 7 5 



Examples. 



1. Multiply 384 by 12^. 

2. Multiply 476 by 12f 



3. Multiply 14800 by 12f 

4. Multiply 670418 by 12^. 



81. To multiply by 33}. 
1. Multiply the number 975 by 33J. 



OPERATION. 



Analysis. — Annexing two ciphers to the mul- q\o>tkaa 
tiplicand, multipUes it by 100 : but the multiplier is 3) 9 7 500 
ime4hiTd of 100 : hence, 3 2 5 

Annex two ciphers^ and divide the resvU by 3. 

Examples. 



1. Multiply 1679252 by 33^. 

2. Multiply 1480724 by 33J. 



3. Multiply 10675512 by 33J. 

4. Multiply 4442172 by 333 J. 



82. To multiply by 125. 
1. Multiply the number 1125 by 125. 



OPERATION. 



Analysis. — Annexing three ciphers to the mul- okaaa 

tiplicand, multiplies it by 1000 : but 125 is but ^ )1125000 

fine-eighth of one thousand : hence, 14 6 2 5 

Annex three ciphers, and divide the result by 8. 

Examples. 



1. Multiply 59264 by 125. 

2. Multiply 17593408 by 125. 



3. Multiply 1940812 by 125. 

4. Multiply 140588 by 125. 



80. How do you multiply by 12J?— 81 How do yorai tcl^sI^^:^ \si 
83i?— 82. How do you multiply by 125? 
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Applicatiions. 

83. The analysis of a practical question, in Multiplication, 
requires that the multiplier be an abstract number; and then 
the unit of the product will be the same as the unit of the mvl- 
tiplicand. 

84. To find the cost of several things, when we know the 
price of one, and the number of things 

1. What win six yards of cloth cost, at 8 dollars a yard? 

Analysis. — Six yards of doth will cost 6 times as much as 1 yard. 
Since 1 yard of doth costs 8 dollars, 6 yards will cost 6 times 8 dd- 
LarSy which are 48 dollars ; therefore, 6 yards of doth, at 8 dollars a 
yard, will cost 48 dollars: hence. 

The cost of any number of things is equal to the price of a 

single thing multiplied by the number of things. 

We have seen that the product of two numbers will be the 
same (that is, contain the same number of units), whichever be 
taken for the multiplicand (Art. 69). Hence, in practice, we 
may multiply the two factors together, taking either for the 
multiplier, and then assign the proper unit to the product. 
We generally take the less number for the multiplier. 

85. To find the cost, when the price is an aliquot part of a 
dollar. 

Note. — For definition of Aliquot part, see Art. 98. 

1. Find the cost of 45 bushels of apples, at 25 cents a bushel 

ANALYSIS. — ^If the price were 1 dollar a bushel, the operation. 
dost would be as many doUars as there are bushds. 4) 45.00 

But the price is 25 cents = J of a dollar ; hence, the ^-- ^^ 

cost will be one-fourth as many dollars as there are ^ 

bushels ; that is, as many dollars as 4 is contained times ia 45, which 
is 11, and 1 dollar over. This is reduced to cents by adding tw 
ciphers ; then diyiding again by 4, we have the entire cost : hence, 

83. What does the analysis of a practical question in Multiplication 
require? What then follows? — 84. How do you find the cost of several 
things when yoti know the price of a single thing ? — 85. How do you 
find the cost when the price is an aliquot part of a dollar? 
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Take such a part of the number which denotes the amounJt 
of the commodity as the price is of 1 dollar: the resuU mil 
he the cost in dollars. 

86. To find the cost, when the price oontaiiui an aliquot part 
of a dollar 

Find the cost of 45 boshels of wheats at $2.25 a bosheL 

AnaIiTSIs. — The ooBt, at 25 cents per 45 

buahel, would be $11.25; and at $2 p« $^i 

bushel, would be $90: hence, at $2.25, it 11.25 at 25 cts« 

is $101.25. 90' at $2.00. 

MulUply the quantUy by the aliquot ^^^^-^^ cost. 
part of ^ doUar: then multiply it by the integral part (f the 
price : the sum if the products will be the entire cost. 

Examples. 

1. What would be the cost of 284 boshels of potatoes, at 50 
cents a bushel? 

2. At 33J cents a gallon, what will 51 gallons of molasses 
cost? 

3. What cost 112 yards of calico, at 12| cents a jardf 

4. If a poond of batteir costs 20 cents, what will 175 poondi 
cost? 

5. What will 576 boshels of wheat cost^ at $1.50 a boshel 7 

6. What will it cost to dig a ditch 129 rods lon^, at $1.33( 
a rod? 

7. At $1.25 a barrel, what will 96 barrels of apples cost? 

8. What will 3 pieces of cloth cost, each piece containing 25 
yards, at $1.20 a yard? 

80. How do 70a find the cost when the price contahM ut iS^sasfnK 
part of a doEarf 
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87. To find the cost of artidefl sold by the 100 or 1000. 

1. What will 544 feet of lumber cost, at 2 dollars per 100? 

Analysis.— At 2 dollars a foot, the cost wo<ald be 544 X 2 = 1088 dol- 
lars ; but as 2 dollars is the price of 100 feet, it follows that 1088 dol- 
lars is 100 times the cost of the lumber ; therefore, if we divide 1068 
dollars by 100 (which is done by cutting off two of the right baud 
figures, Art. 61), we obtain the cost 

Note. — ^Had the price been so much per 1000, we should have 
divided by 1000: hence. 

Multiply the quantity by the number denoting the price: if 
the price be by the 100, cut off two figures on the right hand 
of the product; if by the 1000, cut oj^ three, and the remaining 
figures vyiU be the answer in the same denomination as the 
price, which, if cents or miUs, may be reduced to dollars. 

Examples. 

1. What will be the cost of 3U2 feet of timber, at $3.25 
per 100?. 

2. At 112.50 per 1000, what will 6400 feet of boards cost? 

3. At I9.T5 per hundred, what will be the cost of 7568 
oranges ? 

4. What will be the cost of 19815 lemons, at the rate of 
$25 per thousand? 

5. Bichard Ames, Bought of John Maple, 

1215 feet of boards, at $9.00 per 1000, 

8120 " " " 15.25 " 

115 " scantling, " 8.15 " 

1200 " timber, " 12.06 " 

2550 " lathing, « .15 100, 

965 " plaak, " 1.12^ 



u 



E,eceived payment, John Maple. 



87. How do you find the cost of artides sold by the 100 or 1000 1 
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88. To find the cost of articles sold by the ton. 

What is the cost of 640 pounds of hay, at 111.50 per ton? 

Analysis. — Since there are 2000 opbration. 

pounds in a ton, the cost of 1000 2) $11.50 

p..und8 wiU te half as much as rf J^^ .^ ^j ^^^^ j^ 

I ton : VIZ., $5.75. Multiply this by g ^ a 

f.he number of pounds (640), and 

cut off three places from the right 23000 

(Art. 87), in addition to the two ^^^^ 

places cut off for cents ; hence, $3.68000 

Multiply one-half the price of a ton by the number of pounds, 
and cut off three figures from the right hand of the product 
The remaining figures will be the answer in the same denomir 
nation as the pHce of a ton. 

Examples. 

1. What will be the cost of 1515 pounds of plaster, at $3.84 
per ton? 

2. If one ton of coal costs $7.31^, what will be the cost of 
3496 pounds? 

3. What will 1260 pounds of hay cost, at $9.40 per ton? at 
$10.25? at $14.60? 

4. What will be the cost of transportation of 6482 pounds 
of iron from Pittsburgh to New York, at $6.65 per ton ? 

5. What will be the cost of removing 785197 pounds of 
stone, at $1.8 7 J per ton? 

6. What will 67418 pounds of hay cost, at 26 dollars a ton? 

7. What will 497046 pounds of plaster cost, at $9.75 a ton? 

8. What is the cost of 9047641 pounds of railroad iron, at 
$75 a ton? 

88. How do you find the coet of artides BoVd \>y \\i<& V>Ti*l 

4* 
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CONTRACTIONS IN DIVISION. 

89. Contractions in Division are short methods of finding 
the quotient when the divisor is a particular number. 

90. By reversing the processes of Arts. 18, 80, 81 and 82 
we have the four following rules : 

1. To divide any number by 25: 

Multiply the number by 4, and divide the product by 100. 

2. To divide any number by 12}: 
Multiply the number by 8, and divide the product by. 100. 

3. To divide any number by 33}, or 333}, &c. : 

Multiply the number by 3, and divide the product by 100, 
or 1000, C0C, 

4. To divide any number by 126: 
Multiply by 8, and divide the product by 1000. 

Examples. 



1. Divide 6350 by 25. 

2. Divide 656280 by 25. 

3. Divide T2t86t5 by 25. 

4. Divide 5287215 by 25. 

5. Divide 12225 by 12^. 

6. Divide 11925 by 12J. 
T. Divide 1760600 by 12 J. 

8. Divide 67500 by 33J. 

9. Divide 1308400 by 33 J. 



10. Divide 15851400 by 33^^ 

11. Divide 8072400 by 33 J. 

12. Divide 16144800 by 33J. 

13. Divide 31702800 by 33f 

14. Divide 281250 by 125. 

15. Divide 6015750 by 125. 

16. Divide 2026876 by 125. 

17. Divide 6080625 by 125. 

18. Divide 18047250 by 125. 



89. What are CJontractions in Division? 

90. What rules do we get by reversing tlie four last procesFOB? 
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91. When the divisor is a oomposito nombtr. 

1. How many feet and yards are there in 288 inches? 

AxALTBia — Siiice there are 12 inches in 1 foot, opsRAnoN. 

there will be ns many feet in 288 inches as 12 is |2) 288 

contained times in 288; viz., 24 feet, in tohkh the oToI 

nnU M 1 foot. Since 3 feet make 1 yard, there will ^Lfl 

be as many yards in 24 feet as 3 is contained times 8 

In 24 ; viz., 8 yards, in iMck tke unit U 1 ywd. We 
have thus passed, by division, from the unit 1 inch to the miit 1 Ibot, 
and then to the unit 1 yard; that is, in each operation, we have 
i/nxyreoBed the urvHt dt man$f times eu there are unite in tke diviear. 

Let OS now use the same numbers, in a different question : 

2. If 288 dollars be equally divided among 36 men, what will 
be the share of each? 

ANALYSIS. — Since 288 dollars is to be equally di- OFBiULTioir. 

vided among 86 men, each will have as many dollars 12) 288 



36 is contained times in 288. Dividing 288 into 12 
eqnal parts, we find that each part is 24 doUars. If L_ 

each oftheee parte be now divided into 3 equal parts, 8 

there will th^i be 36 parts in all, each equal to 8 
dollars : here, tke unU of the resvU is the same as that of the dividend. 
Hence, we may regard division under two points of view : 

1. As a process <^ redtictionf in which the unit cf each suo 
ceeding dividend is increased as many times as ^/ere are units 
in the divisor: 

2. As a process of separating a, number into equal parts; in 
which case the unit of a part will he ike same as that (f the 
dividend. 

Hence, when the divisor is a composite number: 

Divide the dividend by one of the factors of the divisor , 
then divide the quotient, thus arising, by a second factor, and 
80 on, till every factor has been used as a divisor: the last quo' 

tient will be the answer. 

« - - 

91. How da jou divide when the divisor ia a oomi^Qiin^A tsqsoi&mlX 
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Examples. 
Diyide the following numbers bj the factors of the diyisors : 



1. 2322 by 6 = 2x3. 

2. 31162 by 24 = 4 X 6. 

3. 19152 by 36 = 6 X 6. 

4. 38592 by 48 = 4 X 12. 



6. 1145592 by 72 = 8x9. 

6. 185T60 by 96 = 8 X 12 

7. 115776 by 64 = 8x8. 

8. 463104 by 144 = 12 x 12 



Note. — ^When there are remainders, after diyision, the operatioD is 
to be treated as one of reduction. 

92. How to find the true rMoainder. 
1. Divide the number 3671 by 30 = 2 X 3 x 5. 
2 )3671 

3 ) 1 835 . . 1 = 1st rem. ... 1 

5 )611 . . 2 = 2d rem. 2x2 = 4 

12 2. . 1 = 3d rem. 1x3x2 = 6 

Ana. 122^. For remainder, 11 

ANAI.T8IS. — ^DiTiding 8671 by 2, we have a quotient 1835, and a 
remainder, 1. After the third division, the quotient is 122, and the re- 
mainder, 1. Now, it is plain, from the first analysis, that, 

1. The unit of the first quotient is as many times greater than the 
unit of the dividend, as the divisor is times greater than 1 ; and similarly 
for all the following quotients. 

2. The unit of the first remainder is the same as the unit of the 
dividend; and the unit of any remainder is the same as that of the 
corresponding dividend. 

8. The unit of any dividend is reduced to that of the preceding 
dividend, by multiplying it by the preceding divisor. 

Hence, to find the remainder in units of the given dividend 
is simply a case of reduction in which the divisors denote the 
units of the scale : therefore, 

To the first remainder, add the products which arise by 
nmUiplying each of the following remainders by all the pre- 
ceding divisors^ except its own: the sum will be the true 
remainder. 
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Examples. 
Divide the following numbers, and find the remainders : 

1. 416T05 by 315= T X 9 x 5. 

2. 804106 by 462 = 3 x 2 X t X 11. 
3 75680T by 3456 = 4 x 8 x 9 x 12. 

4. 8141659 by 105 = 3 x 5 x T. 

5. 947043 by 385 = 5 X t X 11. 

6. 4704961 by 1155 = 11 x 7 X 5 X 3. 

7. 71874607 by 7560 = 8x7x9x5x3. 

93. When the divisor is 10, 100, 1000, &c. 

1. Divide 3278 by 1000 = 10 x 10 x 10 

Analysis.— We divide 3278 by 10, by 
mmjfij catting off 8, giving 827 tens, and ofbratiov. 

8 units remainder. We again divide by 10 ) 3 2 718 

10, by cutting oflf the 7, giving 82 hnn- — — 

dreds, and 7 tens renudnder. We again 10)^_2J7 . 8 rem. 

divide by 10, by cutting off the 2, giving 10 ) 3|2 . . 7 rem, 
a quotient of 3 thousands, and 2 hundreds » a -p^ 

remainder. The quotient then is 3, and a 
remainder of 2 hundreds, 7 tens, and 8 ^tV^o» -^^^« 

units, or 278: hence, 

Cut off from the right of the dividend as many figures 
as there are ciphers in the divisor^ considering the figures 
at the leftj the quotient^ and those at the rights the remainder 

94. When any divisor contains significant figures, with one or 
more ciphers at the right hand. 

OPRBATION. 

1. Divide 875896 by 32000. 32|000) 875|896 (27 

Analysis.— The divisor 82000 = 32 X ^ 

1000. Dividing by 1000, gives a quotient 235 

875, and 890 remainder. Then dividing 224 

by 82, gives a quotient 27, and 11 remain- "tTrqa 

der, which gives the result, 27J^«|J: ^^^^^ ^®™- 

hence, Aus. ^"V^WV 
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Cut off, by a line, the ciphers from the right of the divisor, 
and an equal number of figures from the right of the divi- 
dend: divide the remaining figures of the dividend by the 
remaining figures of the divisor, and to the remainder, if any, 
annex the figures cut off from the dividend, and the resuU 
will form the true remainder. 

Examples. 
Divide the following numbers : 



1. 1912654 by 420000. 

2. 1752000 by 12000. 
8. T3199006 by 801400. 



4. 11428729800 by 72000. 

5. 36981400 by 146000. 

6. 141614398 by 63000. 



95. When the divisor contains a fraction. 

1. Divide 856 by 4J. 

ANAiiYSis. — There are 5 fifths in 1; operation. 

hence, in 4 there are 20 fifths ; therefore, 3)4280 
44 = 21 fifths. In the dividend 856, there ^ WTTTl a 

K *• «*.!, •* -I *v * 7)1426.2 rem. 

are 5 times as many fifths as umts 1 ; that i- 

is, 4280 fifths ; therefore, the quotient is 2 3.6 rem. 

4280 divided by 21, equal 203ff. Hence, Ans, 203 i?^. 

when the divisor contains a fraction, 

JReduce the divisor and dividend to the fractional unit 
of the divisor^ and then divide as in integral numbers. 

Examples. 
Find the quotients in the following examples : 



1. 3245 -^ 16^. 

2. 47804 ~ 15f 

3. 870631 ~ 14J. 

4. 37214 -r- 51f 



6. 87317 -T- 9f. 

6. 87906 -T- 12f 

7. 95675 -f- 15f . 

8. 71096 -r- 17f 



92. How do you find the true remainder? 
03. How do you divide when the divisor is 10, 100, &c. 
94 How do you divide when the divisor contains significant figures, 
with ciphers at the right? 
95. How do you divide when the divisor contains a fraction? 
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Applications. 

96. Division has three applications. 

1. Given the number of tilings and their cost, to find the price of 
one thing. 

2. Given the cost of a number of things, and the price of one thiQg« 
to find the number of things. 

3. To divide any number of thingsi into a given number of equal 
parts 

Hules. 

I. Divide the number denoting the cost by the number of 
things : the quotient will be the price of one : 

II. Divide the number denoting the cost by the price of 
one : the quotient will be the number of things : 

III. Divide the number denoting the things by the number 
of parts into which they are to be divided: the quotient wiU 
be the number in each part. 



PRACTICE. 

97. Practice is an easy and short method of applying the 
rules of arithmetic to questions which occur in trade and 
business. 

98. An Aliquot Part of a number is any exact divisor 
of it, whether integral or fractional. Thus, 3 months is an 
aliquot part of a year, being one-fourth of it, and 12^ cents is 
an aliquot part of 1 dollar, being one-eighth of it. 



$1 
^ of a dollar 

^ of a dollar 

J of a dollar 

J of a dollar 



Aliquot Farts of a Dollar. 

= 100 cents. 
= 50' cents. 
= 33^ cents. 
= 25 cents. 
= 20 cents. 



■J- of a dollar 


12 J cents. 


^Q of a dollar 


= 10 cents. 


■j*y of a dollar 


= 6} cents. 


■^Q of a dollar 


= 5 cents. 


^ of a cent 


= 5 mills. 



96. How many applications has division? What are they? Give 
the rules. 

97. What is Practice?— 98. What is an aliquot ipat\. oi «. TSQa£^act\ 
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Aliquot FarU of a Fonnd. 



£1 

j of a pound 
^ of a pound 
} of a pound 



20 shillings. 
10 shillings. 
6s. 8d. 
5 shillings. 



I of a pound 
^ of a pound 
^ of a pound 
^ of a pound 



4 shillings. 
8s. 4d. 
2s. 6d. 
Is. 8d. 



Aliquot FartB of a Tear. 



1 year 

^ of a year 

^ of a year 



^ of a month 
^ of a month 
^ of a month 



12 months. 
6 months. 
4 months. 



1 

4 



of a year 
^ of a year 
^^ of a year 



3 months. 
2 months. 
1 month. 



Aliquot Farts of a Month. 



= 16 days. 
= 10 days. 
= 7^ days. 



{^ of a month 

^ of a month 

y^ of a month 



6 days. 
6 days. 
3 days. 



1. What is the cost of 376 yards of cloth, at $1 75 a yard? 
Akalysis. — At |1 per yard, 



1 
50 
25 



1 

i 
i 



1376 = cost at $1 per yard. 
188 = cost at 50 cts. 
94 = cost at 25 " 



ti 



$658 = cost at $1.75 



tt 



« 



876 yards cost $376. Separat- 
ing 75 cents into 50 cents, an 
aliquot part of one dollar, and 
25 cents, an aliquot part of 50 
cents, we take one-half of $376, 
and obtain $188, the cost of 

376 yards at 50 cents per yard. Since 25 cents is one-half of 50 cents, 
we take ^ of $188, and thus obtain $94, the cost at 25 cents per yard. 
The sum $658 gives the cost at $1.75 per yard. 



2. What is the cost of 196 yards of cotton, at 9d. per yard? 

196s. = cost at Is. per yard 



Analysis. — 9d. = 6d. + 3d. 
The cost of 196 yards at Is. = 
19Gs. Since 6d. = j8., the cost 
at 6d. =: J of 1968. = 98s. The 
cost at 3d. = } as much as at 
6d.; J of 98s. = 49s. The cost 
at 9d. •= the sum = 147s. = 
£7 7s. 



1 1 

6 i 
3 i 
20 ) 1478. = cost at 9d. 

£1 7s., entire cost. 



988. = cost at 6d. 
49s. = cost at 3d. 



(I 



u 



M 
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Examples. 

1. What is the cost of 425 yards of calico, at Is. 6d. per yard f 

2. What is the cost of 475 yd. of tape, at Id. Ifar. per yard ? 

3. What is the cost of 354 yards of cord, at 1^. per yard ? 

4. At 12^ cents = $^ a yard, what will be the cost of 4*756 
yards of bleached shirting ? 

6. At 2s. 6d. = £i per pair, what will be the cost of 3754 
pairs of gloves? 

6. If wheat is 3s. 6d. a bushel, what will be the cost of 5320 
bushels ? 

Y. If broadcloth costs £1 7s., a yard, what will be the cost 
of 435 yards ? 

8. If linen is 2s. 6d. = 2^. a yard, what will be the cost 
of 660 yards? 

9. What will be the cost of 40 lb. of soap, if 1 pound costs 
6-J cents? 

10. What will be the cost of 148 yards of cloth, at $3.75 
a. yard ? 

11. If one bushel of apples cost. 62 J cents, what will be the 
cost of 876 bushels ? 

12. What will be the cost of 1000 quills, if every 5 quilla 
cost 1^ cents ? 

13. If 1 yard of extra-superfine doth costs $9.50, what will 
be the cost of 85 yd. 2qr.? 

14. What will 6J yards of cloth cost, at $3.75 a yard? 

15. What will 8f boxes of lemons cost, at $7.25 a box ? 

16. What will 15 J pieces of calico cost, at $20.75 a piece ? 

17. If one ton of iron costs $124, what will be the cost of 
3 T. 15 cwt. 2 qr. 15 lb. ? 

18. What will be the cost of 350 bushels of potatoes, at 
3s. 6d. a bushel, English Currency ? 
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LONGITUDE AND TIME. 

99. The equator of the earth is divided into 360 equal parts, 
which are called degrees of longitude, 

100. The sun apparently goes round the earth once in 24 
bours. This time is called a day. 

Hence, in 24 hours, the sun apparently passes over 360^ of 
longitude ; and in 1 hour, over 360° -t- 24 = 15**. 

Since the sun, in passing over 15° of longitude, requires 1 
hour, or 60 minutes of time, in 1 minute he will pass over 
15 -T- 60 = 15' of longitude; and in 1 second of time, he will 
pass over 15' 4- 60 = 15" of longitude : Therefore, 

15° of longitude require 1 hour of tune. 
15' " "1 mmute of time. 

15" " " 1 second of time. 

Hence, 

I. If the^ longitude^ expressed in degrees^ minutes^ and 
seconds^ he divided ^y 15 = 3 x5, the quotient will be hoursj 
minutes^ and seconds of time. 

II. If time^ expressed in hourSj minutes^ and seconds^- be 
multiplied by 15 = 3 x 5, the product will be degrees^ minutes^ 
and seconds of longitude. 

Examples. 

1. Reduce 45° 31' 45" of longitude to time. 

5 )45° 31' 45 '^ 
Analysis.— We divide by 15, as in com- rTT ~ TT 

pound numbers ; giving us 3 hr. 2 m. 7 sec i 

3 hr. 2.m. 7 sec. 

99. How is the equator of the earth divided? 
100. How long is the sun in apparently going round the earth? 
What is this time called? How many degrees, of longitude does the 
sun pass over in a day? How much in 1 hour? How much in 1 
minute? How much in 1 second? How is longitude reduced to time? 
How is time reduced to longitude? 
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2. Reduce 8hr. 16 m. 40 sec. of time, to longitude. 

AiTALTsis. — "We multiply the seconds, opkbation. 

minutes, and hours, each by 15, carry- 8hr. 16 m. 40 sec 

ing from one to the other as in the 1^ 

multiplication of compound numbers. 124° 10' 00" 

I 3. If the diflFerence of time between twc places be 42 m 
16 sec, what is the difference of longitude? 

4. What is the difference of longitude between two places, 
if the difference of time is 2 hr. 20 m. 44 sec. ? 

5. When it is 12 m. at New York, it is 11 hr. 6 m. 28 sec. at 
Cincinnati : what is their difference of longitude ? 

101. Which place has the earlier time. 

When the sun is on the meridian of any place, it is 12 
o'clock, or noon, at that place. And since the sun apparently 
goes from east to west, it will be past noon for all places at 
the east, and before noon for all places at the west. 

If, then, we find the difference of time between two places, 
and know the exact time at one of them, the corresponding time 
at the other will be fotmd by adding the difference, if that other 
be east, or by subtracting it, if west, 

102. Knowing the longitude of two places, and the time at 
one place, to find the corresponding time of the other. 

1. The longitude of Albany is 73° 42' west, and that of Buf- 
falo 18° 55' west : what is the time at Buffalo when it is 10 
o'clock A. M. at Albany ? 

Analysis.— The difference of longi- operation. 

tude is found by subtraction, and is io *io 

5° 13'. This mfference is changed into *^ ^^ 

the tune 20 m. 62 sec, by dividing by 15) 5° 13' diff. long. 

15. Since Buffalo is west of Albany, Diff. tune, 20 m. 62 sec. 

this difference must be subtracted from 
10 hr., the time at Albany, and the ^^ ^- ^ m. sec. 

remainder shows the time at Buffalo ^ 

to be 9 hr. 39 m. 8 sec. ^\ir ^^ m. ^^^. 
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Hence the following 

Rule. — I. Reduce the difference of longitude to time : 
II. Add the result to the given time^ when the j)lace at which 
the time is required lies east, and subtract it, when west. 

Note. — If the longitudes are both east or both west, the difference 
of longitude is found by subtraction. If one is east and the other 
est, the difference of longitude is expressed by the sum. 

Examples. 

1. The longitude of New York is 14° 1' west, and that of 
Springfield, Illinois, 89* 33' west : what would be the time at 
New York when it is 12 m. at Springfield? 

2. The longitude of Philadelphia is 75° 10' west, and that of 
New York 14° 1' west : what is the time at Philadelphia, when 
it is 3 o'clock p. m. at New York? 

3. Washington is in longitude 11° 2' west; New Orleans in 
89° 2' west. When it is 9 o'clock a. m. at Washington, what is 
the time at New Orleans ? 

4. The difference of longitude betip^een St. Louis and New 
York is 15° 35'. In travelling from New York to St. Louis, 
will a watch, keeping accurate time, be fast or slow at St. Louis, 
and how much ? 

* 103. The time at each of two places, and the longitude of 
one, being known^ to determine the longitude of the other. 

1. New York is in longitude 14° 1' west. In what longitude 
is that place whose time is 10 o'clock a. m., when it is 2 o'clock 
p. M. at New York ? 

101. What is the time, at an^ place, when the sun is on the me- 
ridian 1 How will the time then be for any place at the east? How 
will it be for any place at the west ? If you have the difference of 
time of two places, and know the time at one of them, how do you 
find the time at the other when it is east? When it is west? 

102. Knowing the longitude of two places, and the time at one, how 
do you find the corresponding time at the other? 

103. If the time at each of the places be known, and tlie longitude 
of one, how do you find the longitude of the other ? 
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Analtbis.— .'The difference of time opkbation. 

ifl 4 nr., equal to 60°, wliich is the dif- 14 l^r, Q m. time at N. Y. 

ference of longitude. Since the time 10 "at place. 

at New York is later in the day than "~^ 7 

that of the required place, New York ^ c 

must be east of that place, and the 

longitude is found by addmg 60^ to 60° 0' = diff. of long 

47° 1' which gives 134° 1' west,— the "^^ ^ 

required longitude. Hence we have 134° 1' 
the following 

HiTile. — I. Reduce the difference of time to differ&nce of 
longitude : 

II. Add the result to the given longitude, when the place at 
which the longitude is required has the earlier time, and su6- 
tract when it has the later time. 

Examples. 

1. Philadelphia is in longitude 75° 10' west. In what longi- 
tude is a vessel, whose chronometer indicates 1 1 hr. 30 m., a. m., 
Philadelphia time, when it is 2 hr. 15 min., p. m., on board the 
Tessel ? 

2. The longitude of- St. Louis is 90° 15' west. A person at 
that place observed an eclipse of the moon at 10 hr. 40 m., p. m. ; 
another person, in a neighboring State, observed the same eclipse 
22 m. 12 sec. earlier : what was the longitude of the latter place, 
and the time of observation ? 

3. Oxford, in England, is in longitude 1** 15' 22" west. What 
is the longitude of that place, whose local time is 9 o'clock p. m., 
when the time at Oxford, as shown by an accurate chronome- 
ter, is lOJ o'clock, p. 3i. ? 

4. In going from London, whose longitude is 0, to Oregon 
City, an accurate timekeeper was found to have gained 8 hours 
In what longitude is Oregon City? 

5. A captain observed an eclipse of the moon at 11 hr. 18 m. 
15 sec, p. M., which was seen at Greenwich, according to the 
Nautical Almanac, at 12 hr. 50 m. 19 sec, p. m. In what lon^- 
tude was the res^eJ ? 
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Applications in the Fundamental Rules. 

1. What will it cost to build a wall 96 rods long, at $1,331 
a rod? 

2. A farmer wishes to put 1066 bush. 2 pk. of potatoes into 
4T4 barrels : what quantity must he put into each barrel f 

3. How many barrels of apples, each containing 2^ bushels, 
can I buy for 186, at 45 cents a bushel? 

4. The quotient arising from a certain division is 1236 ; the 
divisor is 375, and the remainder 184 : what is the dividend? 

5. The Croton Water Works of New York are capable of 
discharging 60000000 gallons of water every 24 hours : what 
is the average amount per minute? 

6. The population of the United States in 1850 wa« 231918T6. 
It is estimated that one person in every 400, dies annually from 
intemperance : how many deaths may be attributed annually to 
this cause in the United States? 

T. If a quantity of provisions lasted 25 men 2 mo. 3 wk. 6 da., 
how long would it have lasted 10 men? 

8. If a man's salary is $1200 a year, and his expenses are 
$640, how many years will be required to save $6*120? 

9. How long will it take to count 20 millions, at the rate of 
80 per minute? 

10. If 3160 barrels of pork cost $47400, how many barrels 
can be bought for $11475? 

11. What will be the cost of 6 firkms of butter, each con- 
taining 96 pounds, at 12 J cents a pound? 

12. What will 1000 quills cost, at ^ cent apiece? 

13. What will be the cost of 85 J yards of cloth, at $9 J a 
yard? 

14. What will be the cost of 1 hhd. 2 gal. 3 qt. of brandy, 
at 56J- cents a quart? 
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15. What will bo the cost of 196 yards of cotton goods, at 
Is. 6d. per yard ? 

16. At 2s. 8d. per bnshel, what will 1246 bushels of oats 
cost? 

1 7. If 112 lb. of cheese cost £2 16s.y what is that per ponml 7 

18. What will be the cost of 1426 pounds of hay, at 19.75 
per ton? 

19. How much must I pay for the transportation of 3840 
pounds of iron, from Albany to Buffalo, at $4.50 per ton? 

20. Bought 124 bbl. of potatoes, each containing 2^ bush., 
at dS|^ cents a bushel : what was the cost ? 

21. There are three numbers, whose continued product is 
16200; one of the numbers is 25; another, 18: what is the 
third number? 

22. If 1 pwt. of gold is worth 92 cents, what would be the 
weight of $10059.28 in gold? 

23. A man sold his house and lot for $4200, and took his 
pay in railroad stock, at 84 dollars a share : how many shares 
did he receive? 

24. A person bought 640 acres of land, at 15 dollars an acre. 
He afterwards sold 160 acres, at 20 dollars an acre ; 240 acres, 
at 18 dollars an acre ; and for the remainder he received $4560. 
What was his entire gain, and what did he receive per acre on 
the last sale? 

25. A piece of ground, 60 feet long and 48 feet wide, is in- 
closed by a wall 12 feet high, and 2 J feet thick : how many 
cubic feet in the wall? 

26. What will be the cost of transportation from Montreal 
to Boston of 325640 feet of lumber, at $2.37^ per thousand ? 

27. Bought 684 pounds of hay, at $12.40 a ton : what did it 
cost me? 

28. At $2. 12 J- a hundred, what will \%^ fc<il o^ XvsM^i^^ Q.QjeX\ 
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29. How many shingles will it require to cover the roof of a 
building 40 feet long and 26 feet wide, with rafters 16 feet long, 
allowing one shingle to cover 24 square inches? 

30. If 14 lb. 8 oz. 12 pwt. 3 gr, of silver be made into 9 tea- 
pots of equal weight, what will be the weight of each ? 

31. A man bought 320 barrels of flour for $2688 : at what 
rate must he sell it to gain $1.60 on each barrel? 

32. A farmer has a granary containing 449 bush. 1 pk. 2 qt. 
of wheat ; he wishes to put it into 182 bags : how much mast 
he put into each bag? 

33. A trader bought 750 barrels of flour, for which he paid 
$4875 ; he sold the same for $7.25 a barrel : what was his 
profit on each barrel? 

34. How many sheep, at $1.62^ a head, can be bought for 
$169 ? 

35. How many canisters, each holding 31b. 10 oz., can be 
filled from a chest of tea containing 58 lb. ? 

36. In 26 hogsheads the leakage has reduced the whole 
amount to 1358 gal. 2qt.; if an equal quantity has leaked out 
of each hogshead, how much still remains in each ? 

37. A man bought a piece of land for $3475.25, and sold it 
for $3801.65, by which transaction he made $3.40 an acre: 
how many acres were there? 

38. The whole amount of gold produced in California in the 
year 1855, was as follows : $43313281, sent to the Atlantic 
States ; $6500000, sent directly to England ; and $8500000 
retained in the country. In 1854, the total product of gold m 
CalifoiTiia was $57715000 : how much more was produced iu 
1855 than in 1854? 

39. If the forward wheels of a carriage, are 12 feet in circum 
ference, and the hind wheels, 16 feet 6 inches, how many more 
times will the forward wheels turn round than the hind wheels, 
in running a distance of 264 miles? 
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40. If a certain township is 9 miles long, and 4^ milas wide, 
how many farms of 192 acres each does it contain? 

41. The total number of land warrants issued during the 
year ending September 30, 1855, was 3433T, embracing 4093850 
acres of land : wh^t was the average number of acres to each 
warrant ? 

42. The longitude of Philadelphia is 75** 10', and that of 
New Orleans 89° 2', both west : when it is 12 m. at Philadel- 
phia, what is the time at New Orleans? 

43. The sun passes the meridian at 12 m., the moon at 8hr. 
30m. P.M.: what is the difference in longitude between the sun 
and moon? 

44. Two persons, A and B, observed an eclipse of the moon ; 
A observed its commencement at 9hr. 42 m. p. ii.; B was in 
longitude 73° 20', and observed its commencement 23 minutes 
earlier than ^: what was A's longitude, and B's time of ob- 
servation ? 

* 45. If in 11 piles of wood there are 120 cords 7 cord feet 
5 cubic feet, how much is there in each pile? 

46. If lOcwt 2qr. 111b. 10 oz. of flour, be put mto mne 
barrels, how much will each barrel contain? 

47. A miller bought a quantity of wheat for $625.40, which 
he floured and put into barrels at an expense of 1110.12^ : what 
profit did he make by sellmg it for $900 ? 

48. America was discovered October 11, 1492 : how long to 
the commencement of the Revolution, April 19, 1775? 

49. From a hogshead of wine, a merchant draws 18 bottles 
each containing 1 pt. 3 gl.; he then fills three 6-gallon demijohns^ 
and 4 dozen bottles, each containing 2 qt. 1 pt. 3 gi. : how much 
remained in the cask? 

50. In 753689 yards, how many degrees and statute mil»&t 

51. In 189 m. Sfar. 6rd. 1 ft., how man^ tefcll 

6 
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52. If 24 men can bnild 768 rods of wall in 1 day, how many 
rods can 48 men bnild in 9 days? 

53. A certain number increased by 1764, and the snm molti- 
plied by 209, gives the product of 7913576 : what is the number? 

54. If a man travels 146 mi. 7 fur. 14 rd. 14 ft. in 5 days, 
how much is that for each one half-day? 

55. If 325 acres of land costs $17712.50, how many acres 
can be bought for $545? 

56. A merchant having $324, wishes to purchase an equal 
immber of yards of two kinds of cloth ; one kind was worth 
4 dollars a yard, the other was worth 5 dollars a yard : how 
many yards of each can he buy? 

57. From one-fourtfi of a piece of cloth, containing 68 yd. 
3 qr., a tailor cut 5 suits of clothes : how much did each suit 
contain? 

58. A manufacturer having £b 10s., distributed it among his 
laborers, giving every man 18d., every woman 12d., and every 
boy lOd. ; the number of men, women, and boys was equal: 
what was the number of each? 

59. It is estimated that 1 out of every 1585 persons in Great 
Britain is deaf and dumb. The population, according to the 
census of 1851, was 20936468 : how many deaf and dumb per- 
sons were there in the entire population? 

60. A grocer, in packing 6 dozen dozen eggs, broke half a 
dozen dozen, and sold the remainder for 1^ cents a piece : how 
much did he receive for the eggs? 

61. How much time will a man save in 50 years, beginning 
with a leap year, by rising 45 minutes earlier each day ? 

62. During the year 1855, there were shipped to Great Britain 
from the United States, 408434 barrels of flour ; 2550092 bushels 
of wheat ; 1048540 bushels of com. Supposing the flour to have 
sold for $10.25 a barrel, the wheat for $2.12^ a bushel, and the 
com for $0.94 a bushel, what was the value of the whole ? 
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63. Richard Roe was born at 6 o'clock, a. m., June 24th. 
1832 : what was his age at 3 o'clock, p. u., on the 1 0th day of 
January, 1858? 

64. A man dying without making a will, left a widow and 4 
children. The law provides, in such cases, that the widow shall 
receive one-third of the personal property, and that the remaind(ir 
8hall be equally divided among the children. The estate was 
vahied as follows : Stocks worth $5000 ; 6 horses, at $85 each ; 
a yoke of oxen, at $110 ; 25 cows, at $22 each ; 150 sheep, at 
$2 each ; some lumber, at $45 ; farming utensils, at $174 ; house- 
hold furniture, at $450 ; grain and hay, at $380 : what was the 
share of the widow and each child ? 

65. How many shingles will it take to cover the twp sides 
of the roof of a building, 55 feet long, with rafters 16 J feet in 
length, allowing each shingle to be 15 inches long and 4 inches 
wide, and to lay one-third to the weather? 

66. The longitude of St. Petersburgh is 30° 45' east, and that 
of Washington *?t° 2' west: what is the difference of longitude 
between the two places ; and what is the time at St. Petersburgh 
when it is 6 o'clock a. m. at Washington ? 

67. A vessel sails from New York to Liverpool. After a 
number of days, the captain, by taking an observation of the 
son, finds that his chronometer, which gives New York time, 
differs 1 hr. 44 m. from the time, at the place of observation. If 
his chronometer shows the time to be 3 hr. 12 m., p. m., what is 
the time at the place of observation, and how far is the vessel 
east of New York ? 

68. A cistern oontaimng 960 gallons, has two pipes ; 45 gal- 
lons run in every hour by one pipe, and 25 gallons run out by 
the other : how long a time will be required to fill the cistern ? 

69. The whole number of gallons of rum manufactured in 
the United States in 1850, was 6500500 : if valued at 50 cents 
a gallon, how many school-houses could be built, vfOttXi %\^^ 
each, with the proceeds f 
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70. A speculator sold 840 bushels of wheat for 12180, which 
was 1500 more than he gave for it : what did it cost him a 
bushel ? 

71. A fanner sold a grocer 30 bushels of potatoes, at 37| 
cents a bushel, for which he received 6 gallons of molasses, at 
45 cents a gallon ; 60 pounds of mackerel, at 6| cents a pound : 
and the remainder in sugar, at 10 cents a pound: how man} 
pounds of sugar did he receive ? 

72. If a man travels 12 mi. 3 fur. 20 rd. in one day, how long 
will it take him to travel 174 mi. 1 fur. at the same rate ? 

73. If a man sells 2 bar. 12 gal. 2 qt. of beer in one week, 
how much will he sell in 12 weeks ? 

74. A liquor merchant had 550 pint bottles, 400 quart bottles, 
350 two-quart bottles, 375 three-quart bottles, and 150 jugs hold- 
ing a gallon each : how many barrels of wine will fill them ? 

75. How many yards of carpeting, one yard wide, will it take 
to cover the floors of two parlors, each 18 feet long and 16 feet 
wide ; and what will it cost, at $1.33 J a yard? 

76. How many rolls of wall-paper, each 10 yards long and 2 
feet wide, wiU it take to cover the sides of a room 22 feet long, 
16 feet wide, and 9 feet high ? 

77. Two persons are 1 mi. 4 fur. 20 rd. apart, and are travel- 
ling the same way. The hindmost gains upon the foremost 5 rods 
in travelling 25 rods : how far must he travel to overtake him ? 

78. A man sold 500 bushels of wheat at $1.75 a bushel, and 
took his pay in sugar at 5 cents a pound. He afterwards sold 
one-half of the sugar : what quantity had he left ? 

79. A man bought 7 barrels of sugar, at $12.87^ a barrel ; 
he kept two barrels for his own use, and sold the remainder for 
what the whole cost him : what did he receive per barrel ? 

80. A flour merchant bought a quantity of flour for $18750, 
and sold the same for $26250, by which he gained $3 a barrel : 
how many harreh were there t 
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81. Three men rented a farm, and raised 964 bash. 2pk. 4qt. 
of grain, which was to be divided in proportion to the rent 
paid by each. The first was to have one-half the whole ; the 
second, one-third the remainder ; and the third what wa^ left : 
how much did each have? 

82. A vessel, in longitude 10° 25' east, sails 105° 30' 56" west 
then 46° 50' east, then 10° 5' 40" west, then 39° 11' 36" east: 
in what longitude is she then, and how many days will it take 
her to sail to longitude 11° west, if she sails 3* 20' each day? 

83. A privateer took a prize worth $25000, which was divided 
into 125 shares, of which the captain took 12 shares ; 2 lieuten- 
ants, each 5 shares ; 6 midshipmen, each 3 shares ; and the re- 
mainder was divided equally among 85 seamen : how much did 
each receive? 

84. If the longitude of Boston is 71° 4', and a gentleman, 
in travelling from Boston to Chicago, finds that his watch is 
1 hr. 5 m. 44 sec. too fast by the time of the latter place : what 
is the longitude of Chicago, provided his watch has kept accurate 
time ? 

85. What time would it be in Boston if it was 8hr. 21 nu 
30 sec, A. M., in Chicago ? 

86. What time would it be at Chicago if it was 12 m. at 
Boston ? 

81. Two places lie exactly east and west of each other, and 
by observation it is found that the sun comes to the meridian 
of the latter place 1 hour and 16 minutes after the former : how 
far apart are they in minutes and degrees of longitude? 

88. In 12 bales of cloth, each bale containing 16 pieces, and 
each piece containing 20 ells English, how many yards? 

89. A speculator gave $8968 for a certain number of barrell 
of flour, and sold a part of it for $2618, at $1 a barrel, and 
by so doing lost $2^ on each barrel : for how much must he sell 
the remamder, to gain $1060 on the w1i6V%*t 
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90. How many eagles can be made from 24 lb. 4 oz. 6 J^wi 
]8 gr. of gold, making no allowance for waste, if each eagle 
Weighs llpwt. 9gr.? 

91. A man paid 13284.82 for some wheat. He sold HO 
bushels at 2 dollars a bushel ; the remainder stood him in $1.42 
ft boshel : how many bushels did he purchase ? 

92. A man sold 105 A. 2 B. 20 P. of land for as many dollars 
as there were perches of land, payable in instalments, at the rate 
of 1 dollar an hour. If the contract was closed at 12 o'clock, m., 
April 1st, 1856, what length of time will be aUowed the pur- 
chaser to pay the debt, reckoning 365 days 6 hours to the 
year? 

93. The sum of 2 numbers is 98, and their difference is 46 : 
what are the numbers? 

94. A farmer paid $76 dollars more for a horse than for a 
cow; he paid $190 for both: what was the yalue of each? 

95. How many days intervene between March 5th and August 
21st, both days inclusiye? 

96. A merchant buys 8T0 barrels of flour, at $9.50 a barrel 
He finds one-half of it injured, and is willing to lose one* 
quarter on the value of that part : how much loss was that 
on each half barrel ? 

97. Tkse merchants, A, B, and C, are engaged together in 
business, and gain in one year $24612. This amount is to be 
equally divided among them, after paying A $675, and B $812, 
for extra services. How much did each receive? 

98. Four merchants are in partnership. Their apparent profits 
during the year amount to $56895 ; but they have expended for 
clerk hire, $6750 ; for rent, $3500 ; for insurance, $156 ; and for 
incidental expenses, $364. The first is to have $250 for extra 
services ; the second, $175 for travelling expenses ; and the third, 
$95 for various articles furnished by him to the concern. What 
was the share of profit of each, after paying these expenses? 
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PROPERTIES OP NUMBERS. 

Exact Divison — ^Prlme Numbexi. 

104. An Exact Divisor of a namber, is any namber, except 1. 
and the number itself, that will divide it without a remainder. 

105 Oke Number is divisible by another, when the remainder 

106. An Odd Number is one not divisible by 2« 

107. An Even Number is one divisible by 2. 

108. A Prime Number is one which has no exact divisor. 

1, a, 3, 6, 7, II, 13, 17, 19, 23, &C., 
are prime numbers. 

109. What numbers are exact divlBora. 

1. Any Factor of a composite number is an exact divisor 
of the number. 

2. Three is an exact divisor of any number, the sum of whose 
digits is divisible by 3. 

3. Four is an exact divisor of a number when it will exactly 
divide the number expressed by the two right-hand digits. 

4. Five is an exact divisor of every mimber whose right-hand 
figure is or 5. 

5. Six is an exact divisor of any even number of which 3 is 
an exact divisor. 

104. What IB aa exact ^visort— 105. When is one number divisible 
by another? — ^106. What is an odd number? — 107. What la an even 
number? — 108. What is a prime nnmbert 

109. — 1. Is a factor of a composite number an exact divisor? 

2. What numbers will 3 exactly divide? 8. What numbers will 4 
exactly divide? 4. What numbers wiU 6 exactly divide? 5. What 
numbeisB will 6 exactly divide ? 6. Wliat uumbeift ^^vWlL ^ «tac&:i ^ 
vide? 7. WbMt aumbeia will 10 exactly ^vidftt 
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6. Nine is an exact divisor of any nnmber, the sum of whose 
digits is divisible by 9. 

t. Ten is an exact divisor of every number whose right-liand 
figure is 0. 

110> To find the prime facton of a composite number. 

1. What are the prime factors of 18 7 

Analysis. — ^Every factor of a composite |g ._ *) ^ 2 
number is an exact divisor. If any divisor = 3 v 3 v 2 

is a composite nnmber, resolve it again into 
factors, till each shall be prime: hence, 

Every composite number is equal to the product of all iU 
prime factors : hence, it is divisible by each of them. 

Thus, 24 = 3x 8 = 3x2x4 = 3x2x2x2; 
and 60 = 6X 12 = 5x2x6 = 5x2x3x2. 

2. What are the prime factors of the composite number 105? 

Analysis. — Three being an exact divisor, and a 3)105 
prime number, we divide by it, giving the quotient g\g^ 

85; then, 5 and 7 are prime divisors of the quo- — 

tient: hence, 8, 5, and 7 are the prime factors of 105. 

Hence, to find the prime factors of any composite number, 

Rule. — Divide the given number by any prime number that 
is an exact divisor : then divide the quotient by any other exad 
prime divisor, and so on, till a quotient is found which is a 
prime number: the several divisors and the last quotient loiU 
be the prime factors. 

Examples. 

1. What are the prime factors of 9? 10? 12f 14? 16. 
18? 24? 27? 28? 

2. What are the prime factors of 30? 22? 32? 36? 38 
40? 45? 49? 

110. Wliat is the rule for finding the prhne fiustors of a compOBite 
number? 
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8. What are the prime factors of 50? 56? 58? 60? 64? 
66? 68? 10? 12? 

4. What are the prime factors of 16? 18? 80? 82? 84? 
86? 88? 90? 

5. What are the prime factors of 100? 102? 104? 215? 
930? 472? 160? 836? 

6. What are the prime factors of 105? 106? 108? 110? 
115? 116? 120? 125? 1125? 360? 

NoTK — ^Ihe prime factors, when the numbers are small, may gen- 
erally he seen bj inspection. The teacher can easily increase the num- 
ber of examples. 

HI. To find the prime factors common to two or more com- 
posite numbers. 

1. What are the common prime factors of 90, 120, and 150 ? 

ANALYSIS. — It is plain that 3 is an exact 
divisor of all the numbers : hence, it is a 
prime factor of them. Since 3 is an exact 
divisor of the quotients, it is a prime factor 
of them ; and since 5 will divide the second 
set of quotients, it is a prime factor. The 

quotients 3, 4, and 5 have no exact divisor ; therefore, 2, 3, and 5 are 
all the common prime £eu;tors: hence. 

The common prime factors of two jor more numbers^ are 
the exact divisors common to them aU. * 

Examples. 

1. What are the prime factors common to 150, 210, and 210 ? 

2. What are the prime factors common to 42, 126, and 168 ? 

3. What are the prime factors common to 105, 315, and 525 ? 

4. What are the prime factors common to 84, 126, and 210? 

6. What are the prime factors common to 168, 256, 410, 
and 820? 

111. What ia the rule for fiiu'ing the primo factors common to two 
or more composite numbers? 

5* 



2)90 . 


.120 . 


.150 


3)45 . 


. 60 . 


. 15 


5)15 . 


. 20 . 


. 25 
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CANCELLATION. 

112. Gakcellation is a method of shortening Arithmetical 
operations by omitting or cancelling common factors. 

1. Divide 36 by 18. First, 36 = 9x4; and 18 = 9x2. 

AI7ALTSIS. — ^Thirty-six divided by 18 is eqnal ofkration. 

to 9 X 4 divided by 9X2: by eaneeUing, or 35 0^4 

striking out the 9*8, we have 4 divided by 2, 13 ^^ Wx2 ^^ 
which is equal to 2. 

NoTB. — The figures cancelled are slightly crossed. 



113. Principles — Operations — and Rule. 

The operations, in cancellation, depend on two principles : 

1. The cancelling of a factor, in any number, is equivalent to divid- 
ing the number by that factor. 

2. If the dividend and divisor be both divided by the same number, 
the quotient will not be changed. 

1. Divide 66 by 32. 

AxALYBis. — ^Resolve the dividend and ^^ ^ >^ 

divisor into fiB^tors, and then cancel those =: Z —-____. ja 

which are common. ^^ P X 4 4 

2. In 12 times 25, how many times 45? 

AjTALYSiB. — ^We see that 9 is a factor of 72 and opsRATioif. 

45. Divide by 9, and write the quotient 8 over 72, 8 5 

and the quotient 5 below 45. Again, 5 is a factor Tt X t$ 

of 25 and 5. Divide 25 by 5, and write the quo- ^~j^ ~ 

dent 5 over 25. Dividing 6 by 5, reduces the di- ^ 
fisor to 1: hence, the true quotient is 40. 

Rule. 

I. Resolve the dividend and divisor into their prime factors 
or conceive them to he so resolved : 

II. Cancel the common factors^ and then divide the proditd 



112. What is Cancellation? 

113. On what principles does the operation of cancellation depend? 
What 2B the rule for the operation t 
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of the remniniitg factors <f the dividend by the product cf the 
remaining factors (f the divisor. 

Notes. — 1. Since eveiy fkctor is cancdled bj dieitihnf the qnotieiit 1 
alwajs takes the place of the cancelled fiobctor. 

2. If one of the ntunbers contains a finctor equal to the prodiict of 
two or moie factors of the other, all sneh &etors may be cancelled, 

3. If the prodnct of two or more factors of the dividend is equal to 
the prodoot of two or mate tacton xii the diviaw, such &ctors mi^ be 
cancelled. 

Examples. 

1. What is the quotient of 2x4x8x13x7x16, divided by 
26x14x8? 

2. What is the quotient of 42 X 3 X 25 x 12, divided by 
28x4x15x6? 

3. What is the quotient of 125x60x24x42, divided by 
25x120x36x5? 

4. How many times is 11x39x7x2 contamed in 44x 
18x26x14? 

5. What is the quotient of 8 times 240 multiplied by 5 times 
114, divided by 24 times 57 multiplied by 6 tunes 15? 

6. What is the value of (22+8+16) x (18+10+21) divided 
by (9+5+7) X (15+8)? 

7. Divide (140 + 86 - 34) x (107 -- 19) by (237 - 141) x 
(17+20-15)? 

8. Divide [12x5-2x9] x (42 + 30) by (5x8)x(2x9)x 
(10+17)? 

9. What is the quotient of 240x441x16 divided by 176 x 
56x27? 

10. What is the quotient of 64 times 840 multiplied by 9 
times 124, divided by 32 times 560 multiplied by 4 times 31? 

11. How many dozen of eggs, worth 14 cents a dozen, must 
be given for 18 pounds of sugar, worth. 7 cents a pound? 

12. A dairyman sold 5 cheeses, each weighing 40 pounds, at 
9 cents a pound : how many pounds of tea, worth 50 cents a 
pound, mu3t he receive for the cheeses I 
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13. Bought 12 yards of cloth, at $1.84 a yard, and paid for 
it in potatoes at 48 cents a bnshel : how many bushels of pota- 
toes will pay for the cloth? 

14. How many firkins of butter, each contaming 56 pounds, at 
25 cents a pound, will pay for 4 barrels of sugar, each weighing 
175 pounds, at 8 cents a pound? 

15. A man bought 10 cords of wood, at 20 shillings a cor^ 
and paid in labor at 12 shillings a day : how many days did 
he labor? 

16. How many pieces of cloth, each containmg 36 yards, at 
$3.50 a yard, must be given for 96 barrels of flour, at $10.50 
a barrel T 

1*7. A farmer exchanged 492 bushels of wheat, worth $1.84 
a bushel, for an equal number of bushels of barley, at 87 cents 
a bushel ; of com, at 60 cents a bushel ; and of oats, at 45 cents 
a bushel : how many bushels of each did he receive ? 

18. How many barrels of flour, worth $7 a barrel, must be 
given for 250 bushels of oats, at 42 cents a bushel ? 

19. If 48 acres of land produce 2484 bushels of com, how 
many bushels will 120 acres produce? , 

20. A man worked 12 days, at 9 shillings a day, and re- 
ceived in payment wheat at 16 shillings a bushel : how many 
bushels did he receive? 

21. A grocer sold 6 hams, each weighing 14 pounds, at 10 
cents a pound, and received in payment apples, at 48 cents a 
bushel : how many bushels of apples did he receive ? 

22. How long will it take a man, travelling 36 miles a day, 
to go the same distance that another man travelled in 15 days, 
at the rate of 27 miles a day ? 

23. A man took four loads of apples to market, each load 
containing 12 barrels, and each barrel 3 bushels. He sold them 
at 45 cents a bushel, and received in payment a number ot 
boxes of tea, each box containing 20 pounds, worth 72 cents 
a pound : how many boxes of tea did he receive ? 
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LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. 

114. A Multiple of a number is any product of which the 
number is a factor ; hence, any multiple of a number is exactly 
'divisible by the number itself. 

116. A. Common Multiple of two or more numbers is any 
number which each will divide without a remainder. 

116. TnE Least Common Multiple of two or more numbers 
is the least number which they will separately divide without a 
remainder. 

117. Principles — OperationB — and Rule. 

1. Any divisible number, is divisible bj anj prime factor of the exact 
divisor. 

3. If a number has several exact divisors, it wiU be divisible bj all 
their prime fieu^rs. 

3. Hence, the question of finding the least common multiple of sev 
eral ntlmbers is reduced to finding a number which shall contain aU 
their prime factors, and none oihera,. 

1. What is the least common multiple of 6, 12, and 18? 

Analysis. — ^Having placed the given num- operation. 

bers in a line, if we divide by 2, we find the 2) 6 . . 12 . . 18 
quotients 8, 6 and 9 ; hence, 2 is a prime o \ o a g 

&ctor of all the numbers. Dividing by 3, :; '■ 

1 2 ^ 

we find that 3 is a prime factor of the quo- j. . . ^a . . v 

tients 3, 6, and 9 ; and hence, the quotients 2x3x2x3 = 36 

2 and 8 are prime factors of 12 and 18; 

therefore, the prime fiictors of all the numbers are 2^ 3, 2 and 8 ; and 

their product, 36, is the Uast common mvlti/ple. 

114. What is a multiple of a number? — 115. What is a common 
multiple of two or more numbers? — 116. What is the least common 
multiple of two or more numbers? 

117. What is the first principle on which the operation for finding 
the least common multiple depends? What is the second? What is 
the third? Qive the rule for finding the least coiivmOiix tkoS^^^ 
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Btde. 

I. Place the numbers on the same line, and divide by any 
PRIME number that toiU exactly divide two or more of thern^ 
and set down, in a line below, the quotients and the undivided 
nunibers : 

II. Then divide as before, until there is no prime number 
greater than I that wUl exactly divide any two of them : 

riL Then multiply together the divisors and the numbers of 
the lower line, and their product wiU be the least common 
multiple. 

Note. — If the numbers have no common prime &ctor, their product 
will be their least common multiple. 

EiZaiiiples. 

1. What is the least common xnnltiple of i, 9, 10, 15, 18, 
20, 21? 

2. What is the least common multiple of 8, 9, 10, 12, 25, 
82, 75, 80? 

3. What is the least common multiple of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 9? 

4. What is the least common multiple of 9, 16, 42, 63, 21, 

14, 72? 

5. What is the least common multiple of 7, 15, 21, 28, 35, 
100, 125? 

6. What is the least common multiple of 15, 16, 18, 20, 24, 
25, 27, 30? 

7. What is the least common multiple of 9, 18, 27, 36, 46, 54 ? 

8. What is the least common multiple of 4, 10, 14, 15, 21 ? 

9. What is the least conunon multiple of 7, 14, 16, 21, 24 ? 

10. What is the least common multiple of 49, 14, 84, 168, 98 ? 

11. A can dig 9 rods of ditch in a day ; B, 12 rods in a 
day; and C, 16 rods in a day: what is the smallest number 
of rods that would afford exact days of labor to each, working 
alone ? In what time would each do the whole work ? 



I 
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12. A blacksmith employed 4 classes of workmen, at 115, 
$16, 121, and $24 per month, for each man respectirelj, paying 
to each class the same amount of wages. Reqnired the least 
amount that will pay either class for 1 month ; also, the number 
of men in each class? 

13. A farmer has a number of bags containing 2 bushels 
each ; of barrels, containing 3 bushels each ; of boxes, containing 
T bushels each ; and of hogsheads, containing 15 bushels each : 
what is the smallest quantity of wheat that would fill each an 
exact number of times, and how many times would that quan- 
tity fill each ? 

14. Four persons start from the same point to travel round 
a ch^cuit of 300 miles in circumference. A goes 15 miles a day ; 
B, 20 miles ; C, 25 miles ; and D, 30 miles a day. How many 
days must they travel before they will all come together again at 
the same point, and how many times will each have gone round ? 

Note. — First find the number of dajs that it will take each to travdl 
round the drcuit. 

GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR, 

118. A Common Divisor of two or more numbers, is any 
number that will divide each of them without a remainder ; hence, 
it is always a common factor of the numbers. 

119. The Greatest Common Divisor of two or more numbers, 
is the greatest number that will divide each of them without a 
remainder ; hence, it is their greatest common factor, 

120. Two numbers are said to be prime to each o^Acr, when 
they have no common divisor. 

Note. — Since 1 will divide everi/ number, it is not reckoned among 

the common divisors. 

- — — « 

118. What is a common divisor ?— 119. Whftt Is the greatest com- 
mon divisor? 

lj{0. When are two numbeiB said to be prime V> c«ji^ o*^djc^\ 
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121. To find the greatest oommon divisor of two or man 
Biimbers, when the numbers are smalL 

Since an exact divisor is a factor, the greatest coimnon divir 
Bor of the given numbers will be their greatest common factor: 
hence, 

I. Resolve each number into its prime factors^ and cbserve 
those which are common to aU the numbers: 

II. Multiply the common factors together, and their prodvd 
toiU be the greatest common divisor* 

Examples. 

1. What is the greatest common divisor of 12 and 20 ? 

Akalysis. — ^There are three prime factors opbratiow. 

in 12 ; viz., 2, 2, and 8 : there are three prime 

factors hi 20; viz., 2, 2, and 5. The factors 12 = 2 X 2 X 3. 

2 and 2 are common ; hence, 2 X 2 = 4 is 20 == 2 X 2 X 5. 
tlie greatest common divisor. 

2. What is the greatest common divisor of 18 and 36 7 

8. What is the greatest common divisor of 12, 24, and 60 ? 

4. What is the greatest common divisor of 15, 60, and 40 ? 

5. What is the greatest common divisor of 24, 18, and 144? 

6. What is the greatest common divisor of 60, 100, and 80 ? 
t. What is the greatest common divisor of 56, 84, and 140? 
8. What is the greatest common divisor of 84, 154, and 210? 

122. To find the greatest common divisor, when the nmnbers 
are large. 

This method depends on the following principles: 
1. Any number which will exactly divide 

ICLU8TBATI0N. 

two numbers separately, will divide their dif- qa _ q 90 

ference; else, we should have a whole number 
eqiMl to a fraction^ which is impossible. 



121. How do you find the greatest common divisor, when the num- 
bers are small?— 123. On what principle does finding the greatest com- 
mon divisor depend ? Give the rule. 
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2. Anj number that will exactly divide the difference of two num- 
bers> and one of them, will exactly divide the other : else, we shonld 
have a whole number equal to a fraction, which is impoBslble. 

8. Any number which will exactly divide another, wiU divide any 
multiple of that other ; because, the first dividend which is divisible 
is a factor of the multiple. 

1 Let it be required to find the greatest common divisor of 
the numbers 216 and 408. 

Analysis. — The greatest common divi- 
Bor cannot be greater than the least num- 216) 408 (1 
ber, 216. Now, as 216 will divide itself, 216 

let us see if it wiU divide 408; for, if it 192) 216 (1 

will, it is the greatest common divisor. 192 

Making the division, we find a quotient 1, qa\ i go q 

and a remidnder, 192 ; hence, 216 is not a 102 

common divisor. 

The greatest common divisor of 216 and 408 will divide the remain- 
der 192 ; and if 192 will exactly divide 216, it will be the greatest com- 
mon divisor. We find that 192 is contained in 216 once, and a remain- 
der 24. The greatest common divisor of 192 and 216 will divide the 
•remamder 24 ; and if 24 will exactly divide 192, it will also divide 216, 
and consequently 408 ; now, 24 exactly divides 192, and hence is the 
greatest common divisor sought. 

Rule. 

Divide the greater number by the less, and then divide the 
preceding divisor by the remainder, and so on, till nothing re- 
mains: the last divisor vjUI be the greatest common divisor. 

Principles from the Rule. 

1. If the last remainder is 1, the numbers are prime to each other, 

2. If, in the course of the operation, any one of the remainders is 
a prime number, and will not exactly divide the preceding dwUor, it 
is certain that there is no conunon divisor. 

3. To find the greatest common divisor of three or more numbers, 
find the greatest common divisor of two of them, and then the divisof 
of this common divisor, and of thf? third nmu\>viT, ;iiiOi >&o cv«.« 
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Examples. 

1. What is the greatest common divisor of 3328 and 45921 

2. What is the greatest common divisor of 2205 and 45011 

3. What is the greatest number that will divide 16082 and 
25740 r 

4. What is the greatest number that will divide 620, 1116, 
and 1488 ? 

5. What is the greatest common divisor of 5270, 5^52, 5394, 
and 3038 ? 

6. What is the greatest common divisor of 461 T, 7695, 6642, 
and 8424 7 

T. A farmer has 315 bushels of com, and 810 bnshels of 
veheat ; he wishes to draw the com and wheat to market sepa- 
rately in the fewest nnmber of equal loads : how many bnshels 
must he draw at a load ? 

8. The Illinois Central Railroad Company have 15750 acres 
of land in one location, and 21725 acres in another. They wish' 
to divide the whole into lots of equal extent, containing the 
greatest number of acres that will give an exact division : how 
many acres will there be in each lot? 

9. A man has a corner lot of land, 1044 feet long and 744 
feet wide. The adjacent sides are bounded by the highway, and 
he wishes to build a board fence with the fewest panels of equal 
length : what must be the length of the panels ? 

10. A farmer has 231 bushels of barley, 369 bushels of oats, 
and 393 bushels of wheat, all of which he wishes to put into 
the smallest number of bags of equal size, without mixing: 
how many bushels must each bag contain ? 

1 1. Three persons, A, B, and C, agree to purchase a lot of 
63 cows at the same price per head, provided each man can thus 
invest his whole money. A Las 8286; B, $462; and C, $638: 
how many cows could each man purchafie? 
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123. An Integral, or whole number,- is the unit 1, or a 
collection of such units. 

I Note. — ^All integral numbers are farmed bj the continual additiou 
^of 1: as, 1+1=3, 2 + l5=3, &a 

^ 124. A Unit is a single thing ; as, an apple, a chair, a Iiat, 
Ac. ; and is denoted by 1. 

If a nnit be divided into two equal parts, each part is 
called, one-half,' 

If a unit be divided into three equal parts, each part is 
called, one4hird. 

If a unit be divided into four egual parts, each part 19 
called, one-fourth. 

If a unit be divided into twelve equal parts, each part is 
called, one-twelfth; and if it be divided into any number of 
equal parts, we have a like expression for each part. 

The parts are thus written : 



i 


is read, 


one-half. 


} 


is read, 


one-seventh. 


i 


. • 


one-third. 


i 


• . 


one-eighth. 


i 


« • 


one-fourth. 


A 


. . 


one-tenth. 


i 


• • 


one-fifth. 


tV 


« • • 


one-fifteenth. 


i 


• • 


one-sixth. 


^ 


• m 


one-fiftieth. 



The J, is an entire half; the J, an entire third; the J, an 
entire fourth ; and the same for each of the other equal parts ; 
hence, each equal part is an entire thing , and is called a frao' 
iional unit. 



123. What is an integral, or whole number? How are integral 
numbers formed? 

124. What is a unit ? By what is it denoted ? What is each pari 
called when the unit 1 is divided into two equal paxl&l 'WVissck V;. Sik 
divided into three? Into fomt Into five? Into twctWe^ 
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125. The Unit of a Fraction is the single thing that iB 
divided into equal parts 

126. The Fractional Unit is one of the equal parts of the 
unit that is divided. 

127. A Fraction is a fractional unit, or a collection of 
puch units. 

Note. — ^In everj fraction, let the pnpil diBtinguifih carefoUj between 
the unii of the fraction and the fractional unit. The first is the uihoU 
thing from which the fraction is derived ; the second, one of the e^ual 
parts into which that thing is divided. 

12S. Every whole number, except 1, has a fractional unit 
corresponding to it: thus the numbers, 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, T, 8, 9, 10, &c., 

have, corresponding to them, the fractional nnits, 

i h h h h h h h iAf» &c. 

129. Szpressing Fractions. 

Each fractional unit may, like the unit 1, become the base 
of a collection: thus, suppose it were required to express 2 of 
each of the fractional units, we should then write 

} which is read 2 halves = ^ x 2. 
f . . . 2 thirds = ^ x 2. 
J ... 2 fourths = J X 2. 
i . . . 2 fifths = J X 2. 
&c., &c., &c. 

If it were required to express 3 of each of the fractional 
units, we should write 

^ which is read 3 halves = ^ x 3. 
f . . • 3 thirds = J x 3. 
f ... 3 fourths = A X 3. 
J ... 3 fifths = i X 3. 
&c, &c*, &c 
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Hence, if we suppose a second unit to be divided into the 
same number of equal parts, such parts may be expressed in 
ike same collection with the parts of the first : thus, 

I is read, 3 halves. 

J • . 7 fourths. 

V . . 16 fifths. 

^ . .18 sixths. 

^ . .25 sevenths. 

A whole number may be expressed fractionally by writing 1 
below it for a denominator. Thus, 

3 may be written f and is read, 3 ones. 

5 . • • . f • • • 5 ones. 

6....f...6 ones. 

8....|...8 ones. 

But 3 ones are equal to 3, 5 ones to 5, 6 ones to 6, and 
8 ones to 8 ; hence, the value of a number is not changed by 
placing 1 under it for a denominator: Hence, we see, 

1. That Fractions are expressed hj two numberSy one written above 
the other, with a line between them. 

_ • 

2. That every fraction may be divided into two factors, one of 
which is the fractional unit, and the other the number denoting how 
many times the fractional unit is taken. 

130. The Denominator is the number written below the line. 
It shows into how many eqfaal parts the unit of the fraction 
is divided. 



125. What is the unit of a fraction ?— 126. What is the fractional 
iinit?~127. What is a fraction ?—lS8. What fractional unit corresponds 
to the whole number 5? What to 6? What to 14? 

129. May a fractional unit become the base of a collection? How 
are fractions expressed? Into how many £Eu^rs may every fraction 
be divided? What are they? 

180.. What is the denominator of a fractioiiil 
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131. The Numerator is the number written aboye the line. 
It shows how many fractional units are taken. 

132. The Terms of a firaction are the numerator and de- 
nominator taken together : hence, eyery fraction has two terms. 

133. The Yalub of a fraction is the quotient of the numer 
nUir divided by the denominator. 

134. TnE Analysis of a fraction is the naming of its unit^ 
its fractional unit — and the number of fractional units taken. 

135. Analysis of Fraolions. 

How is the fraction | to be interpreted? 

1. The unit of the fraction is 1. 

2. The unit of the fraction is divided into 8 equal parts ; hence, the 
fractional unit is one-eighth. 

8. Seven fractional units are taken. In the fraction i, the base d 
the collection of fractional units is }, but it is not the primary hcue. 
For, J is ane^TUh of the unit 1 ; hence, the primary base of every 
fraction is the unit 1. 

The expression may also be interpreted as the quotient of t 
divided by 8. In the latter case, the thing divided is the num- 
ber T ; in the former, it was the number 1. The value in both 
cases is the same ; for, seven times one-eighth of 1, is equal to 
one of the 8 equals of T. Hence, a fractional expression has 
the same form as an unexecuted division, 

136. Principles and Proporties of Fractions. 

1. A fraction is a fractional unit, or a collection of such units. 

2. The denominator shows into how many equal parts the unit of 
the fraction is divided. 



131. What Ih the numerator of a fraction? — 183. What are the terms 
of a fraction? How many terms has every fraction? — 133. What is tlie 
value of a fraction ? — 134 What is the analysis of a fraction ? 

135. Analyze the fraction f. What is the base of the collection? 
What is the primary base ? What else does i express ? 

136. Explain the principles and properties of Fractions. 
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8. The nmnerator shows how manj fractional units are taken. 

4 The value of every fraction is equal to the numerator divided by 
the denominator. 

5. When the numerator is less than the denominator, the value of 
the fraction is less than 1.* 

G. When the nmnerator is equal to the denominator, the value of the 
fraction is equal to L 

7. When the numerator is greater than the denominator, the value 
of the fraction is greater than 1. 

137. Writing and Reading Fractions. 

1. Kead and analyze the following fractions : 

5f> TJ> l> TS9 Vi "TTJ "nri' 

2. Write 16 of the 19 equal parts of 1. Also, 3T of the 49 
equal parts of 1. Write 24-thirtieths. 

3. If the unit of the fraction is 1, and the fractional unit 
one-fortieth, express 21 fractional units. Also, 95. Also, 106. 
Also, 8t. Also, 41. 

4. If the unit of the fraction is 1, and the fractional unit 
one-68th, express 45 fractional units. Also, 66. Also, 85. Also, 
95. Also, 3T. 

5. If the unit of the fraction is 1, and the fractional unit one- 
90th, expi;^ss 9 fractional units. Also, 8T. Also, 16. Also, 65. 

138. Six Kinds of Fractions. 

1. A Prop£r Fraction is one whose numerator is less than 
the denominator. 

The following are proper fractions : 

2» i> 41 4> T> 8> "nr> 9> 6* 

187. Give an example in writing, reading, and analyzing fractions 

188. How many kinds of fractions are there? Name and descriho 
each. 
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2. An Improper Fraction is' one whose numerator is equal 
to, or exceeds the denominator. The foUowmg are improper 
fractions : 

f » if h T> if nr> T » 7 ' 
NoTB. — Such a fraction is called improper, because its value equali 
or exceeds 1. 

8. A Simple Fraction is one whose numerator and denomina 
tor are both whole numbers. The following are simple fractions: 

4"» n* if Jf if "St if h 
NoTB. — ^A simple fraction maj be either proper or improper. 

4. A Compound Fraction is a fraction of a fraction, or 
several fractions connected by the word q/*. The following are 
compound fractions: 

i of J, J of i of J, t of 3, I of i of 4. 

5. A Mixed Number is made up of a whole number and a 
fraction. The following are mixed numbers: 

3i, 4i, 6|, 5f, 6|, 3f 

6. A Complex Fraction is one which has a fraction in one 
or both of its terms. The following are complex fractions : 

(i) A ii) iM 

6 19J (i) 69f ^ 

FUNDAMENTAL PKINCIPLES. 

139. Let it be required to multiply { by 4. 

Analysis. — In | there are 3 fractional opbration. 

units, each of which is J, and these are to |. x 4 = ^^ = ^. 
be taken 4 times. But three things taken 

4 times, give 13 things of the same kind; that is, 12 eighths; hence, 
the product is 4 times as great as the multiplicand; therefore. 

Proposition I. — If the numerator of a fraction be multiplied 
by any number^ the value of the fraction mil be multiplied 
08 many times as there are units in ike multiplier. 
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Examples. 



1. Multiply I by 6, by 7. 

2. Multiply i by 4, by 9. 

3. Multiply ^j by 11, by 12. 

4. Multiply ,V by 12, by U. 



5. Multiply fl by 3, by 4. 

6. Multiply f J by 7, by 9. 
1. Multiply 41 by 5, by 10. 
8. Multiply §J by 3, by 11. 



140. Let it be required to multiply i^ by 4. 

Analysis. — In j\ there are 5 fractional opbratios. 

units, each of which is y'^* I^ ^® divide J^^ x 4 = .0^4 ~ i' 
the denominator bj 4, the quotient is 8, 

and the fractional unit becomes ^, which is 4 times as great as ^ ; 
because, if J be divided into 4 equal parts, each part will be y',. If 
we take this fractional unit 5 times, the result, |, will be 4 times as 
great as ■}%; therefore, 

Proposition II. — If the denominator of a fraction he divided 
by any nurriber, the vdlite of the fraction wiU be midliplied as 
many times as th^re are units in the divisor* 

Hence, to multiply a fraction by any number, divide its de- 
nominator. 

Examples. 



1. Multiply^ by 8, by 4, by 2. 

2. Multiply ^ by 2, 3, 4, 6, 8. 

3. Multiply 3^^ by 6, 5, 10, 15. 

4. Multiply II by2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 



6. Multiply -^ by 4, 6, 10, 20. 

6. Multiply ^ by 7, by 6, 

T. Multiply :^ by 21, 6, 7, 3, 2. 

8. Multiply Jl by 3, 4, 6, 9, 12. 



141. Let it be required to divide ^j by 3. 

AwALTSis. — In ^ there are 9 fractional operation. 

imits, each of which is y'j, and these are « .5. 3 -_. i±l __ » 
to be divided by H. But 9 things, divided 



139. What is proved in Proposition I.?— 140. What ia ^vw^-a. \s^ 
Piopodtion II.? 
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by 8, gives 8 things of the same hind for a quotient ; hence, the qii<^ 
tient is 8 elevenths, a number which is one-third of ^; hence, 

Proposition III. — ^ the numerator of a fraction be divided 
by any number, the value of the fraction wUl be divided into 
08 ma ay equal parts as there are units in the divisor. 

Examples. 



1. Divide \i by 2, 4, 8, 16. 

2. Divide |f by 2, 7, and 14. 

3. Divide f J by 2, 5, 4, and 10. 

4. Divide ff by 5, 6, 10, 15, 20. 



5. Divide || by 2, 3, 6, and 9. 

6. Divide f ^ by 3, 6, 8, 12. 

7. Divide §J by 3, 9, and 27. 

8. Divide f^ by 6, 9, 27, 54. 



142. Let it be required to divide yj by 3. 



TT 



OPERATION. 
9 



[T • ** — 11X3 — ^* 



Analysis. — ^In y\ there are 9 fractional 
units, each of which is ^. Now, if we 
multiply the denomiiuttor by 8, it becomes 
88, and the fractional unit becomes ^^j, which is one-third part of 
^j. If, then, we take this fractional unit 9 times, the result, /j, is 
just one-third part of J^; hence, we have divided the fraction ^ 
by 8: therefore, we have 

Proposition IV. — ^ the denominator of a fraction be muHi- 
plied by any number, the value of the fraction vnll be divided 
into as many equal parts as there are units in the multiplier. 

Hence, to divide a fraction, multiply the denominalor. 



Examples. 



1. Divide f by 6, 7, and 8. 

2. Divide f by 5, 4, and 9. 

3. Divide {^ by 3, 4, and 12. 

4. Divide ff by 6, 8, and 11. 



5. Divide |f by 7, 5, and 3. 

6. Divide if by 7, 8, and 6. 

7. Divide |f by 3, 7, and 11. 

8. Divide ^ ^7 8, 4, and 10 



141. What is proved in Proposition m.?— 142. What is proved in 
Proposition IV.? 
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143. Multiply both terms of the fraction i by 4. 

Analysis. — In §, the fractional unit is J, and it opbratiok, 
is taken 3 times. By multiplying the denominator 3X4 12 
by 4, tlie fractional unit becomes gV? t^® value of 5 X 4 "* 20 
which is one-fourth of }. By multiplying the 
numerator by 4, we increase the number of fractional units takeu, 
4 times ; that is, we increase the number of parts taken just as 
many times as we diminish the value of each part; hence the 
value of the fraction is not changed: therefore, 

Proposition Y. — If both terms of a fraction be multiplied by 
the same number^ the value of the fraction vrill not be changed. 

Examples. 

1. Multiply both terms of the fraction |- by 4, by 6, and by 5 

2. Multiply both, terms of -^j by 6, by 8, by 9, and 1 1. 

3. Multiply both terms of |f by 1, by 8, and 9. 

4. Multiply both terms of ^ by 5, 8, 6, and 12. 

6. Multiply both terms of J| by 2, 3, 4, and 6. 

144. Divide both terms of the fraction jg by 3. 

Analysis. — ^In y^^, the fractional unit is ^, and operation. 

it is taken 6 times. By dividing the denominator 5^3 2 
by 3, the fractional unit becomes J, the value of 15 -^ 3 6 
which is 3 Umss as great as yV* ^7 dividing the 
numerator by 3, we diminish the number of fractional units taken 
3 times ; that is, we diminish the number of parts taken just as many 
times as toe increase the valtce of the fractional unit : hence, the value 
of the fraction is not changed; therefore. 

Proposition VI. — If both terms of a fraction be divided by the 
the same number, the value of the fraction will not be changed. 



143. What is proved in Proposition V.?— 144. What is proved in 
Proposition VI.? 
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Examples. 

1 Divide both terms of f by 2 and by 4. 

2. Divide both terms of f by 3. 

3. Divide both terms of f| by 2, 3, 4, 6, and 12. 
I. Divide both terms of |f by 2, 4, 8, and 16. 

6. Divide both terms of J| by 2, 3, 4, 6, and 12. 
6. Divide both terms of ^ by 2, 3, 4, 6, and 36. 



REDUCTION OP FRACTIONS. 

145. Reduction of Fractions is the operation of changing 
a fractional number from one unit to another without altering 
its value. 

146. The lowest terms of a fraction are when the numerator 
and denominator are prime to each other. 

CASE I. 

147. To reduce a whole number to a fraction having a given 
denominator. 

1. Reduce 17 to a fraction whose denominator shall be 5. 

Ajtaltsis. — To reduce 17 to such a fraction is oPEHATioir. 
the same as to reduce 17 to fifths. In 17 there 17 X 6 =86 
are 17 times as many fifths as there are in 1. In i»j =1A 

1 there are 6 fifths; therefore, in 17 there are 
17 times 6 fifths, or, 85 fifths; hence, 

Rule. — Multiply the whole number by the denominator^ and 

write the product over the required denominator. 

» 

145. What is reduction of fractions? 

146. What are the lowest terms of a fraction? 

147. How do 70U reduce a whole number to a fraction having a 
given denominator? 
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Examples. 

1. Change 18 to a fraction whose denominator shall be T. 

2. Change 25 to a fraction whose denominator shall be 12. 

3. Change 19 to a fraction whose denominator shall be 8. 

4. Change 29 to a fraction whose denominator shall be 14 

5. Change 65 to a fraction whose denominator shall be 37 

6. Kednce 145 to a fraction having 9 for its denominator 
T. Reduce 450 to twelfths. 

8. Kednce 327 to a fraction having 36 for its denominator. 

9. Eeduce 97 to a fraction having 128 for its denominator. 

10. Reduce 167 to eighty-ninths. 

11. Eeduce 325 to a fraction whose denominator shall be 75, 

G A S S 1 1 . 

148. To reduce a mixed number to an equivalent improper 
fraction. 

1. Reduce 12^^ to its equivalent improper fraction. 

Analysis.— Since in any num- opeeation. 

ber there are 7 times as many 7ths 12 X 7 = 84 sevenths, 

as units 1, there will be 84 sev- add 5 sevenths, 

enths in 12: To these add 6 sev- gives 12^^ = 89 sevenths, 

entha, and the equivalent fraction Ans, = ®*. 
becomes 89 sevenths. Hence, 

Rule. — Multiply the whole number by the denominator: 
to the product add the numerator, and place the sum over the 
given denominator. 

Examples. 

1. Reduce 39|^ to its equivalent improper fraction. 

2. Reduce 112^^ to its equivalent improper fraction. 

^»^— ^.^^ - I-. .1 — . .i—l.W.— ■»» III I I ■ ■ fl n il ■■ I I -^_^^ ■■■■■■M 11 MM 

148. How do you reduce a mixed number to an equivalent im^^roijiei 
fraction? 
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3. Reduce 427^ to its equivalent improper fraction. 

4. Reduce 676ff to an improper fraction. 
6. Reduce 367x§^ to an improper fraction. 
6. Reduce Sil^-^ to an improper fraction. 

T. Reduce 67426fff to an improper fraction. 

8. How many 200ths in 675^^? • 

9. How many 151ths in 187xVt ? 

10. Reduce 149f to an improper fraction. 

11. Reduce 375|-^ to an improper fraction. 

12. Reduce I7494^|4f7 ^^ ^^ improper fraction. 

13. Reduce 4834f^ to an improper fraction. 

14. Reduce 1789|- to an improper fraction. 

15. In 125f yards, how many sevenths of a yard? 

16. In 375f feet, how many fourths of a foot? 

17. In 464^ hogsheads, how many sixty-thirds. 

18. In 96^j^ acres, how many 640ths of an acre ? 

19. In 984jV^ pounds, how many 112ths of a pound? 

20. In 35^2g^ years, how many 366ths of a year? 

21. How many one hundred and thirty-fifths are there in 
the mixed number 87^^^? 

22. Place 4 sevens in such a manner that they shall express 
the number 78. 

23. By means of 5 threes write a number that is eqnal to 
334. 

CASE III. 

149. To reduce an improper fraction to an equivalent whole 
or mixed number. 

1. In 2^ how many entire units ? 



149. How do you reduce an improper fraction to an equivalent 
mixed number? 
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Analysis. — Since there are 5 fifths in 1 unit, opkeatiov. 

there will be, in 278 fifths, as many units 1 as 5 is 5 )278 

contained times in 278, viz., 55 and J times. Hence, 65f • 
the following 

Hiile. — Divide the numerator by the denominaior, and the 
quotient wiU be the equivalent whole or mixed number. 

Sxamples. 
Reduce the following fractions to whole, or mixed numbers. 



1. Reduce ^. 

2. Reduce ^. 

3. Reduce ^^^. 

4. Reduce m%^. 

5. Reduce J^/- pounds. 

6. Reduce ^ff^ days. 

7. Reduce ^f^ yards. 

8. Reduce ^^. 



9. Reduce ^^V^^ acres. 

10. Reduce ^Vr- 

11. Reduce ^^. 

12. Reduce mH^. 

13. Reduce A79o, 

14. Reduce \^. 

15. Reduce ^W^. 

16. Reduce »T4|i74 , 



CASK IV. 
150. To reduce a fraction to its lowest terms. 

1. Reduce -^^ to its lowest terms. 

Analysis. — ^By inspection, it is seen that 1st opbratiok. 

6 is a common factor of the numerator and ^)tts ^^ i?* 

denominator. Dividing by it we have ^. 
We then see that 7 is a common factor of ^j'ST ^^ f • 

14 and 35 : dividing by it, we have f . Now, 
2 and 5 are prime to each other; therefore, the fraction { is in 
ils lowest terms. 

2d. The greatest common divisor of 70 and 176, is 85 (Art 119); 
if we -divide both terms of the fraction by 
it, we obtain f . The value of the fraction 2d opbration. 

is not changed in either operation, since the ^5)tA- = J. 

numerator and denominator are both di- 
vided by the same number (Art. 144) : lieaoe^ 
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Biile. 

I. Divide the numerator and denominator, successively , by 
aU their common factors: Or, 

II. Divide the numerator and denominator by their greatest 
common divisor. 

Examples. 
Kedace the following fractions to their lowest terms : 



1. Reduce ^. 

2. Reduce ^%. 

3. Reduce JJf 

4. Reduce |ff |. 
6. Reduce J^. 

6. Reduce m. 

7. Reduce tWir" 

8. Reduce f| by 2d method. 

9. Reduce |^ 

10. Reduce ^^ 

11. Reduce ^^ 



u 



u 



<l 



u 



u 



II 



12. Reduce i%VV 

13. Reduce |i§. 

14. Reduce yAV 

15. Reduce |f|f. 

16. Reduce y\«^. 

17. Reduce §^. 

18. Reduce ^^V 

19. Reduce JJ|f«. 

20. Reduce /^Vy- 

21. Reduce ^oi^. 

22. Reduce ^^V 



12 
35 



CASE V. 
151. To reduce a compound fraction to a simple fraction. 

1. What is the equivalent fraction of f of 4^? 

Analysis. — Three-fifths of $ is three times operatiow. 

J of $: 1 fifth of 4 is /y (Art 142) ; and 8 3x4 
times iV is if (^rt. 139) ; hence, | of 4 = Jf ; 5x7 ' 
hence, 

Rule. 

I. If there are mixed numbers^ reduce them to improper 

fractions : 

II. When there are common factors in the numerators 
and denominators, cancel them: 

150. How do you reduce a fraction to its lowest tenns? 151. How 
do yon reduce a compound fraction to a simple one? 
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III. Multiply the numerators together for a new numer- 
ator, and the denominators together for a new denominator. 

Examples. 

1. Reduce | of | of § to a simple fraction. 

2. Reduce } of J of f to a simple fraction. 
3 Reduce J of f of 2^* to a simple fraction. 

4. Change J of f of f of 3 J to a simple fraction. 

5. Change ^^ of f of |- of ^y to a simple fraction. 

6. What is the value of ^ of J of f of 12 J ? 

7. What is the value of f of f of 4^ ? 

8. What is the value of ^ of 7 J of 5^ ? 

9. Reduce ^ of 9 J of 6y of 2f to a whole or mixed number. 

10. Reduce ^^ of -^^ of 21|^ to a whole or mixed number. 

11. Reduce | of f of | of ^^ of ^^ to a sunple fraction. 

12. Reduce yVo ^^ tV ^^ tVb" of f to a simple fraction. 

13. Reduce' 3f of 4 of ^j of 49 to a simple fraction. 

CASE VI. 

152. To reduce fractions of different denominators to eqaiv 
alent fractions that shall have a common denominator. 

1. Reduce f , ^, and f to a common denominator. 

Analysis.— Multiplying both terms operation. 

of the first fraction by 20, the pro- 2 X 5 X 4 = 40 1st num. 
duct of the other denominators, 4x3x4 = 48 2d num. 
gives IJ. Multiplying both terms 3x5x3 = 45 3d num. 
of the second fraction by 12, the 3 ^ 5^ 4 -_ 60 denom. 
product of the other denominators, 

gives IJ. Multiplying both terms of the third by 15, the product 
of the other denominators, gives J{. In each case, both terms of 
the fraction have been multiplied by the same number; therefore, 
the value is not changed (Art. 143) : hence, 

Hule. — I. Reduce mixprf _vffmher8 to improper ^Tael\oTv%^ 
and compound to simple fractions^ irfien necessaT'y : 
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TL Multiply the numerator of each fraction by aU the de- 
nominators except its own, for the new numerators, and aU 
the denominators together for a common denominator. 

Note — ^When the numbers are email, the work mig^ be performed 
mentally; thus, 

t, 1 I become, |§, if, |i ; and |, J, | become, \%, If, J? 



Examples. 
Reduce the following fractions to common denominators : 



1. Reduce f, 5J, and f. 

2. Reduce f , f , \, and J of 6. 

3. Reduce 9J, 4J, 2f, and |. 

4. Reduce f , |, f , J, and 2J. 

5. Reduce 2^ of 3, f , |^, and f . 

6. Reduce 2^ of 3|, and 4|. 



7. Reduce f of f , and 6f. 

8. Reduce 4|, 2^, 5^, and 6. 

9. Reduce 6}, f , 3^, and 3f. 

10. Reduce f of 5 J, and 4|. 

11. Reduce 4 J of 3^, and If 

12. Reduce GJ of 2, f , 5f , and J. 



Note. — ^We may often shorten the work of multiplying the numer- 
ator and denominator of each fraction by such a number as will 
make the denominators the same in all. 

Reduce the following fractions to common denominators. 



1. Reduce 

2. Reduce 

3. Reduce 

4. Reduce 
6. Reduce 

6. Reduce 

7. Reduce 

8. Reduce 

9. Reduce 
10. Reduce 



4» tV» h ^^^ f to a common denominator. 
^y ^Yf ^T^^ f to a common denominator. 
4 1, y®^, and 74 to a common denominator. 
lOf, I, and 7 J to a common denominator. 
6 J, f, and 7 J to a common denominator. 
i> h ^^h ^^^ ^f ^^ ^ common denominator. 
tV» h 2f» ^^^ H *^ ^ common denominator. 
h h ir» ^^^ f to a common denominator. 
T^T> h M* ^^^ i to a common denominator. 
2^, 5^, j®^, and 4^j to a common denominator. 



I 






1^2. How do you reduce fractions to 8^ coimnoTx <V€iio\!QCKfiAXA\\ 
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CASE VII. 

153. To reduce fractions to their least common denominator. 

The least common denominator is the least common multiple 
of the denominators. 

1. Reduce f, f, and ^, to their least common denominator. 

Analysis. — If there are mixed numbers or compound fractions, 
tbey must be reduced. We then find the least common multiple 
of the denominators 4, 6, and 9, which is 86. This number is 
divided by each denominator, to ascertain by what the terms of 
the fraction must be multiplied to reduce it to 36ths. 



^.OPBBATION. 



2)i_ 
3)2 



LEAST COMMON DEKOMINATOB. 

2x3x2x3 = 36. 



2 . . 1 . . 3 

(36 -=- 4) X 3 = 2T 1st numerator. 
(36 -^- 6) X 5 = 30 2d numerator. 
(36 ~- 9) X 4 = 16 3d numerator. 

Therefore, the fractions, reduced to their least common denooi- 
inator, are 

H» f i and if. 

Rule. 

I. Find the least common multiple of the denominators: 
this vnll he the least common denominator of the fractions : 

II. Divide the least common denominator by the denominob- 
tor of each fraction, separately; multiply the quotient hy the 
numerator and place the product over the least common de* 
nominator ; the results will he the new and equivalent frac- 
tions. 



153. How do you reduce fractions to thesii leastti QcnxactfsOL ^\s£so!2fiD»r 
tor? 
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Examples. 

1. Kedace f , ^, and ^ to their least common denominator. 

2. Reduce -^^ f , and ^ to their least common denominator. 

3. Bednce 2f , y^^, and ^ to their least common denominator 

4. Bednce 5|, 4^^, and ^ to their least common denominator 

5. Reduce 8^, f , and -^j^ to their least common denominator 

6. Reduce 9/]-, /^, and ^^ to their least common denominator 
iT. Reduce 2^, 3^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ common denominator 

8. Reduce 3j\, ^, |, and ^^ to their least common denominator. 

9. Reduce f, ^, and ^^ to their least common denominator. 

10. Reduce 4j^, 7^, and /^ to their least common denominator 

11. Reduce 6f , 8^^, and 2-^ to their least common denominatoc 

12. Reduce ^\, 2^, and 1^ to their least common denominator 

13. Reduce 5^, 6y^^, /^, and ^ to their least denominator. 

DENOMINATE FRACTIONS. 

154. A Denominate Fbaction is one whose unit is denominftta 
Thus, 4 of a yard is a denominato fraction. 

CASE VIII. 

1.55. To cliange a denominate firaction from a greater unit to 
a lesB. 

1. In {^ of a yard, how many inches ? opBiuTioir. 

Analysis. — Since 3 feet make a yard, »7 o i-* co 
} yd. = J of ? feet; and since 12 inches ^ x t X ? = ^ 
make one foot, J yard = 5 of f of y 
inches = '^ = 314 inches. 



7 

Rule. 



1 '^ 1 2 
^ = 31J. 



Multiply the fraction by the units of the scale, in successionf 
till you reach the required unit. 



154. What is a denominate fraction? — 155. How do you diange a 
danominate fractjon from a greater to a lesa uxvit^ 
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CASS IS. 

166. To change a denominate fraction from a less unit to a 
greater. 

1. Reduce ^ of a poond to a fraction of a ton, 

I AiVALYSis. — Since one pound is ^ of a quarter, } lb. — J of -^j qr. ; 
and since one quarter is | of a cwt., ^ lb. = } of ^7 o^ i cwt : and 
since one cwt. is ^V ^^ ^ ton, 

9 ^^- = 9 "^ 25 "^ I "^ ?0 = 4600 *"^ 

5 

Bule. — Divide the fraction^ that is, multiply the denominar 
tor by the units of the scaler in succession, tiU the required 
unit is reached. 

CASE X. 

157* To find the value of a denominate fraction in integers of 
lower denominations. 

1. What is the value of ^ lb. 
Troy? 

AirALTSI9.--J lb. = } of V = V = 
9| oz. : J oz. = i of V = V = H 
pwt : I pwt. = f of V = 1^^ = 16 
gr. : hence, * 

Rule. — Mulliply the numerator 
of the fraction by the units of the 
scale, and divide the product by the 
denominator ; if there is a remain- 
der, treat it in the same way, till 
the required denomination is reached. The quotients of the 
several operations vyill form the answer. 

156 How do 70U change a denominate fraction from a less to a 
greater unit? — 157. How do 70U find the Yivlne ol «i ^cuqts^^^^j^ ^saap 
U<m in integers of lower denominatioxiB« 



OFBBATION. 






1 








\ 12 








9]8i 








OZ. 9 . . 3 








20 








9)60 








pwt. 6 . 


.6 
24 






n 


144 






gr. 


16 






Ans. 9 OZ., i 


5 pwt., 


16 


gr 
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Examples. 

1. Kedace £1 to the fraction of a farthing. 

2. Reduce f ton to the fraction of a pound. 

3. Reduce i week to the fraction of a minute 

4. Reduce ^ lb. Troy to the fraction of a grain. 
6 Reduce J inch to the fraction of a rod. 

6 Reduce ^ inch to the fraction of a yard. 

7. Reduce ^ of a second to the fraction of a degree. 

8. Reduce ^| of a cubic foot to the fraction of a cord. 

9. What is the value of £^ ? of £fs ? 

10. Find the value of J mile : the value of ^ mile. 

11. What is the value of f furlong? 

12. Reduce f penny to the fraction of a guinea. 

13. Reduce ^ farthing to the fraction of 6 guineas. 

14. Reduce -^j hour to the fraction of 5 seconds. 

CASE ZI. 

158. To reduce a compound denominate number to a fraction 
t<< a given denomination. 

1. Reduce 3oz. 14pwt. 15gr. to the fraction of a pound. 

Analysis. — 3oz. 14pwt, 15gr. = 1791gr. In lib. there are 
3760 gr.; therefore 8oz. 14pwt. 15 gr. is i^lJlb. 

Rule. — Reduce the compound number and the unit of the 
given denomination to the lowest unit named in either ^ and 
then divide the first resuU by the second. 

Examples. 

1. Change 7 fur. 28 rd. 2 yd. to the fraction of a milci 

2. Reduce 17s. 6d. 2 far. to the fraction of a £. 

3. Reduce 19cwt. 3qr. 161b. to the fraction of a ton. 

158. How do you reduce a compound number to a fraction of a 
4iJ(vn denomination 7 
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4. Reduce 9oz. SJpwt. to the fraction of 1 lb. Troy. 

5. Keduce 5 da. 16lir. 40 m. to the fraction of a week. 

6. Change 3pk. Tqt. Ipt. to the fraction of a bushel. 

7. Change 3qr. 3na. linch to the fraction of 1 yard. 

8. Change 18s. 8d. 3 far. to the fraction of £1 9s, 6d. 

9. Change |^s. to the fraction of £^. 
10. Change 4jd. to the fraction of £^, 

ADDITION. 

159. Addition of Fractions is the operation of finding the 
sum of two or more fractions. 

160. The sum of two or more fractions is a number which 
contains tlie same fractional unit as many times as it is con^ 
tained in all the fractions taken together. 

CASE I. 
16L When the fractions have the same unit. 

1. What is the sum of i, f , |, and f ? 

Analysis. — In this example the unit opbbation. 

of the fraction is 1, and the fractional 1 + 3 + 6 + 3 = 13 
unit ^. There is 1 half in the first, 8 ' hence, ^ = ^ sum. 
halves in the second, 6 in the third, 
and 3 in the fourth; hence, there are 18 halves in all, equal to 6 J. 

2. What is the sum of £^ and igf ? 

Analysis. — The unit of "both frac- opkbation. 

twm is £1. In the first, the fractional £^ = £i^ 

unit is £^, and in the second, £\, £^ = £^ 

These fractional units, being different, jg* -j- ^ = £^ = jgl J, 
cannot be expressed in one collection. 

But £\ = £f and £§ = £f, in each of which expressions the 

fractional unit is £J : hence, their sum is £} = £1^. 

159. \Vhat is Addition of Fractions ?— 160. What is the sam oC t^<i 
or more fractiona f—lGl, How do you add frac^\0'n& "TiVaLODL "ViSK^^ ^^Js^ft 
game nnitf 
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Rule. 

1. When the fractions have the same denominator^ add 
their numeratorSj and place the smm over the common de- 
nominator: 

IL When they have not the same denominatOTj reduce 
compound fractions to simple oneSj and then reduce aU 
to a common denominator^ and add as b^ore* 

Note. — 1. Reduce each fraction to its lowest tennB before adding. 

2. After the additioxi is performed, reduce every result to its 
simplest form ; that is. Improper fractions to mixed nmnbers, and the 
fractional parts to their lowest terms. 

162. When each of two fractions has 1 for a nnmerator. 

1. What is the sum of \ and \ ? 

Analysis. — Re^ncing to a common opkratioh. 

denominator, we find the fractions to 1 1 *^ ju ^ ^^ 

bo ^^5 nnd 5*^, and their sum to be ^f . 6 7 ~ 36 35 ~"35' 
That is, ths sum of two fractions whose 

numerators are each 1, is equal to the sum of their denominators 
divided hy their product, 

2. What is the sum of J and J? of J and i ? of | and }? 
of \ and ^1 

3. What is the sum of ^^ and t^ ? of -j^ and -^^^ ? of J and 
} ? of i and J ? 

163. When there are mixed numbers. 
1. What is the sum of I2|, Ilf, and 15f ? 

operation. 
Whole Numbers, Fractions. 

12+11+15=38 l+H^=^6\+j\"s+^\=m=mi: 

tlicn, 38+li^f=39f8|. Arts. 



163. Wliat is the Bum of two fractions when each has a numerator 
J t~103. How do 70a add mixed nomben^ 
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When there are mixed numbers, add the whole numbern 
and th fractions separately, and then add their sums. 



Examples. 



1. Add I, ^, ^, and f|. 
2' Add \, ^, if, Ji, and if. 

3. Add I, I, A, n'^, and i^. 

4. Add xV, Y» i and j. 

5. Add J, 4i, and f . 

6. Add t\, /^, V', and |. 

7. Add ^, ^, I, and f 

8 Add If, 3|, and \ of 1. 



9. Add 

10. Add 

11. Add 

12. Add 

13. Add 
U. Add 

15. Add 

16. Add 



3!l. n, Hand 211. 
2f , 4|, and } of 6^^. 
12i 9|, ^ of 6}. 
f^ of 6|and| of! J. 
\ of 9f and | of 4f 



3 



,^ofj*xof8,and2^. 
4|, A of i of 15J. 
3f, 4f , and ^ of 16. 



IT. Bought a cord of wood for 2|- dollars ; a barrel of floor 
for $9f ; and some pork for $5f : what was the entire cost ? 

18. A person travelled in one day 35J miles ; the next, 28^ 
miles ; and the next 25^y miles : how many miles did he travel 
in the three days ? 

19. A grocer bought 4 firkins of butter, weighing respective- 
ly 54f, 55f, 51^*^^, and 50}^ pounds : what was their entire 
weight ? 

20. I paid for groceries at one time ^ of a dollar ; at an- 
other, 3^ dollars ; at another, Tf- dollars ; and at another, 5} 
dollars : what was the whole amount paid ? 

21. A merchant had three pieces of Irish linen ; the first 
piece contained 22f yards ; the second 20|^ yards ; and the 
third 2 If yards : how many yards in the three pieces ? 

22. A man sold 5 loads of hay ; the first weighed 18^ cwt. ; 
the second 19^^ cwt. ; the third 19|- cwt. ; the fourth 21 j^ cwt. ; 
and the fifth 20J^ cwt. ; what was the weight of the whole ? 

23. A farmer baa three fields ; the first eoulalw^ \1\ Wix«* \ 
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the second 25f acres ; and the third 46^^ acres : how maoj 
in the three fields ? 

24. A man sold 112f bushels of wheat for 250f dollars; 
9]^ bnshels of corn for 62f dollars ; 225^\ bashels of oats 
for 104^^ dollars : how many bnshels of grain did he sell, and 

how much did he receive for the whole? 

CASE II. 
164. When the firactions have different mxltak 
1. What is the sum of fib, and f oz. ? 

Analysis . — In opbkations. 

Jib. there are Voz. f lb. = | X 16 oz. = ^ oz. 

(Art. 155.) Then, V ^Z- + f OZ- = ¥o® ^^' + f o" OZ- 

the units of the = 2^7_i oz. = 13^ oz. 

fractions being the 

same, viz., loz., we reduce to a common denominator and add, 
and obtain 13^^ oz. 

Second Method. 
—Three-fourths of f oz. = f X tVI^. = ^Ib. 

an ounce is equal |lb. + ^Ib. = ffflb. + ^Ib. = |^lb. 
to t't lb. (Art. 156.) 

Then, by adding, we ||i lb = 13^ oz. = 13 oz. 84 dr. 

find the sum to be 

Third Method. f lb. = f X 16 oz. = V oz. = 12 oz. 12 J dr. 
—Find the value 3 ^2. = s ^ 16 dr. = ^ dr. = 12 

of each fractional ^wm 13 8? 

part in terms of 

integers of the lower denominations (Art. 157), and then add. 

Rule. 

I. Reduce the given fractions to the same unU, and then 
add as in Case L Or, 

II. Reduce the fraxitions separately to integers of lower de- 
nominations, and then add the denominate numbers. 
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Examples. 

1. Add f of yard to | of an inch. 

2. Add together ^ of a week, } of a day, and \ of an 
hour. 

^ 3. Add fcwt., %' lb., 16 oz., fcwt., and 71b. together. 

4. Add J of a pound troy to -J of an ounce. 

5. Add I of a ton to ^ of a hundredweight. 

6. Add I of a chaldron to f of a bushel. 

t. What is the sum of f of a tun, and f of a hogshead of 
wine? 

8. Add I of f of a common year, f of | of a day, and J 
of I of f of 19 J hours, together. 

9. Add f of an acre, f of 19 square feet, and f of a square 
Inch, together. 

10. What is the sum of -J- of a yard, ^ of a foot, and ^ of 
an inch? 

11. What is the sum of f of a £, and f of a shilling? 

12. Add together -J of a mile, f of a yard, and f of a foot. 

13. What is the sum of | of a leap year, | of a week, 
and ^ of a day ? 

14. Add f lb, troy, i oz. and f pwt. 

15. Add together /^ of a curcle, 3f signs, f of a degree, 
and 1^ of 5^ minutes. 

16. What is the sum of |^yd., f of f qr. and 3J,na. ? 

17. Add ^ of a cord, f cubic feet, and f of 4^ of 24f cubic 

feet. 

18. What is the sum of f of J of 4 cords, J of -^^ of 15 

cord feet, and | of 31 J cubic feet? 

19. Add I of 3 ells English to ^ of a yard* 

164. How do you add fractions when they "httve ^\ii€t€i^ ^o&XxA 
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20. Add together | of 3A. IR 20P., f of an acre, and 
J of 3R. 16P. 

21. What is the sum of -^ of a ton, -^ of a cwt., and 
/^ of an ounce? 

22. What is the sum of ^ of f of a mile, f of a forloi^, 
3*3 of a rod, and ^ of a foot 7 



SUBTBACTION. 

166. Subtraction of Fractions is the operation of finding 
the difference between two fractional nmnbers. 

166. The difference between two fractions is sach a nnnh 
ber as added to the less will give the greater. 

CASE I. 
167. When the uxxit of the firactioxui is the same. 

1. What is the difference between f and J? 

Analysis. — The unit of both, fractions is the opBRAxioir. 

same, being the abstract unit 1. The fractional 3 12 
unit is also the same, being | in each ; hence, 4 ^^ 4 ^^ 4 
the difference of the fractions is equal to the 
difference of the fractional units, which is f . 

2. What is the difference between |lb. and f of a pound? 

Analysis. —The unit in both opbbation. 

fractions is lib. The fractional 4 2^12 10_2 
unit of the first is Jib., and of the 6 "~ 3 "" 15 "" Ts ^ 15 
second ^Ib. Keducing to the same 

fractional unit, we have |f lb. and jflb., the difference of which 
is fylb.; hence. 



165. What is Bubtraction of fractions?— 166. What is the diflferenoe 
between two fractions ?— 167. How do you subtract when the unit of 
the fractions is the same? 
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Rule. 

I. If the fracHondl unit is the same in both, subtract the 
less numerator from the greater, and place the difference over 
the common denominator. 

]I. When the fractional units are different, reduce to a 
common denominator; then subtract the less numerator from 
the greater, and place the difference over the common denom' 
incUor. 

Examples. 



1. From f take ^. 

2. From |4 take fj. 

3. From ^ take J|. 

4. From |§f take fSf. 
6. From f take |. 

6. From \^ take Jf . 
T. From \^ take ^f. 
8. From 37}| take i of 5f. 



9. From f take |. 

10. From ^ take ^. 

11. From 25 take }}. 

12. From j\ of 3 take J of |. 

13. From | of f of T take |. 

14. From 3f take f of |. 

15. From J of 15 take ^ of 3. 

16. From ^ of 2 take i of f . 



17. To what fraction must I add f that the sum may be f ? 

18. What number added to 1 J, will make 5 ? ^ 

19. What nmnber is that to which if Tf be added the smn 
wiU be ITf ? 

20. From the sum of 31- and 10|^ take the difference of 25^ 
and 171*. 

21. What number is that from which if you subtract J of 
I of a unit, and to the remainder add f of |^ of a unit, the 
sum will be 9 ? 

22. If I buy I of I of a vessel, and sell J of f of my 
share, how much of the whole vessel will I have left? 

23. A man bought a horse for J of | of ^ of $500, and 
sold him again for f of ^ of f of $1680 : what did he gain 
by the bargam 1 
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24. Boaght wheat at If dollars a basliel, and sold it for 
2^ dollars a bushel : what did I gain on a boshel ? 

25. From a barrel of cider containing 31^ gallons, 12^ gal- 
lons were drawn : how much was there left ? 

26. Bought lOf cords of wood at one time, and 24| cords 
at another ; after using 16|^ cords, how much remained? 

27. A merchant bought two firkins of butter, one contain 
ing 54^ pounds, and the other 56^ pounds ; he sold 43}| 
pounds at one time, and 34f poui^ds at another : how much 
had he left? 

28. A man having $50^, expended I15j^^ for dry-goods, and 
12|- for groceries : how much had he left? 

29. A boy haying f of a dollar, gave ^ of a dollar for an 
inkstand, and ^ of it for a slate : how much had he left ? 

30. Bought two pieces of cloth, one containing 27^ yards, 
the other 32^ yards, from which I sold 40^ yards : how much 
had I left? 

168. When each firaction has the numerator 1. 
1. What is the difference between J and -J-? 

Analtbib. — Beducing both frac- opbeation. 

tions to a common denominator J — |. = ^ — A^^A* 
and subtracting, we find the differ- 
ence to be ^^; that is, 

The difference between ttw fractionSy each of whose nutner- 
(Uors is 1, is equal to the difference of the denominators 
divided by their product. 



2. From J take -}^. 

3. From ^^ take ^i 



3^* 



4. From -^ take ^^, 
6. From ^^^y take ^. 



168. What is the difference when the numerator of each fractioo 
to It 
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169. Vinien there are mixed numbers. 

1. What is the diflFerence between 16^ and 3 J ? 

Anaxtsis. — Since we cannot take y^y from opibatiok. 

^'y, we borrow 1 =y| from the whole nnm- 16^ = ^^ts* 

ber of the minuend, which, added to y\, gives 3J = S^y. 

1 1 : then ^^ from -J-f leaves !§. We must now Till 
carry 1 to the next figure of the subtrahend, 
and say 4 from 16 leaves 12. Hence, to subtract one mixed num- 
ber from another, 

Subtract the fractional part from the fractional part, and 
the integral part from the integral part, 

2. What is the difference between 14f and 12-^^? 

3. What is the difference between 115f and 39|-? 

4. What is the difference between 78y\ and 4^? 
6. What is the difference between 48y*^ and 41^? 

6. What is the difference between 287^ and 104^^ ? 

CASE II. 
170. When fractions have different units. 

1. What is the difference between \ oi £ and J of a shil- 
ling? 

Analysis. — Reducing to the operation. 

common unit Is., we find the £^ = i X 20s. = ^ifs. 

difference to be V^- = 93- ^s. — Js. = ^°s. — f s. = '/s 
8d. = 9|s. = 9s. 8d. 

Second Method.— Reducing Js. = J X £r^ = ^^sir- 

to the common unit £1, we £^ _ £^ = ^fi _ £^^ 
find the difference to be £|| = -_ £29 — gg gd 

9s. 8d. 60 • • 

Third Method. — Reduce the jgj = 10s. 

fractions to integral units, and ig. r= 4d. 

then subtract as in denominate ~9fiL~83I 

numbers. 
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Rule. 

I. Reduce the fractions to the same unit, and then stiJbtfid 
as in Case I.: Or, 

II. Find the value of each fraction in units of lower de- 
notninationSf and then subtract as in denominate numbers. 

Examples. 

1. From f of a poand troy, take f of an ounce. 

2. Prom f of a ton, take f of f of a pound. 

3. From f of f of a hogshead of wine, take f of ^ of a 
quart. 

4. From f of a league, take f of a mile. 

6. What is the difference between IJs. and f of T^d? 
6. What is the difference between f|- of a degree and } 
of \ oi 9k degree. 

T. From ^ of a square mile, take 36|^ acres. 

8. From f of a ton, take f of 12 cwt. 

9. From If lb. troy, take \ of an ounce. 

10. From 2f cords, take f of a cord foot. 

11. From ^ of a yard, take f of an inch. 

12. From ^ of f of a pound, take | of ^ of a dram, apoth- 
ecaries' weight. 

13. From a piece of ground containing 2^^ acres take lA. 
IP. and 9 square yards. 

14. A pound avoirdupois is equal to 14 oz. llpwt. 16gr. 
troy : what is the difference, in troy weight, between the oudcg 
avoirdupois and the ounce troy? 

-■■-■- - ■ r - - ■ — ■ ■ • ■ - - — ^-^ 

169. How do you subtract when there are mixed numbers? 

170. What is the rule wlien the fractions have different unita. 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

171 , Multiplication op Fractions is the operation of taking 
one nnmber as many times as there are units in another, when 
one or both are fractional. 

1. If 1 pound of tea cost f of a dollar, what will f of a 
pound cost. 

Analysis. — The cost will be equal opiration. 

to the price of 1 lb. taken as many ||. x y =" | ^ J = $i^|. 
times as there are units in the multi- 
plier (Art 84). 

One-seventh of a pound of tea will cost one-seventh as much as 

1 lb. Since 1 lb. cost $|, | of 1 lb. will cost > of $| = $5^ (Art. 
142). But 8 sevenths of lib. will cost three times as much as 
I ; that is, $/y x 8 = }| (Art. 139), Hence, to multiply one frac- 
tion by another: 

Rule. 

Cancel aU factors common to the numerator and denomr 
inator ; then multiply the numerators together /or a new 
numerator, and the denominators together for a new denomr 
inator. 

172. Pxinciples of the operation* 

1. When the multiplier is lees than 1, we do not take the whole 
of the multiplicand, but only such a part of it as the multiplier is 
of 1. 

2. When the multiplier is a proper fraction, multiplication does not 
increase the multiplicand, as in the multiplication of whole numbers. 
The product is the same part of the multiplicand as the multiplier 
is of 1. 

8. When either of the factors is a whole number, write 1 under it 
for a denominator. 

4 When either of the &ctors is a mixed number, reduce it to an 
improper fraction. 

171. What is multiplication of fractions? What is the rule?— 173, 
What 1b the first principle of the operation 1 WhaXi \b ^<ft «fe<^Tv^\ 

7 
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1* Multiply 

2. Multiply 

3. Multiply 

4. Multiply 

9, Multiply 

10. Multiply 

11. Multiply 

16. Multiply 

16. Multiply 

17. Multiply 

18. Multiply 

19. Multiply 

20. Multiply 

21. Multiply 

22. Multiply 

23. Multiply 



ibyS. 
jj by 12. 

H by 9. ^ 
H by 15. 

6T by 9,^. 
842 by TJ. 
360 by 13f 

4 by 8. 

15 by f 

11 by 8. 

H by 18|. 

3f by 4^. 

V¥ by 9. 

ibyf. 

i of f by |. 

T*7 by ^ of ^ 



Examples. 

6. Multiply f of 4 by 35. 

6. Multiply If of 2^ by 16. 

7. Multiply 2i of | by 70. 

8. Multiply 4| of 8 by 36. 

12. Multiply 400 by llf. 

13. Multiply 620 by lOf, 

14. Multiply 1340 by 8f. 

24. Multiply J of I- by I of tV 

25. Multiply J by 16. 

26. Multiply 28 by ^^. 

27. Multiply 8/^^ by 15. 

28. Multiply j\ of f by ^J. 

29. Multiply 5} by | of 3^. 

30. Multiply 842} by 7^. 

31. Multiply f by f. 

32. Multiply ^ by t^. 



33. Multiply -/y, §f , and |^| together. 

34. Multiply ^, ^y, ^, and f^ together. 

35. What is the product of }f by f of 17. 

36. What is the product of 6 by f of 5. 

37. What is the product of J of A of 3 by 15| ? 

38. What is the product of f of | by | of 3f ? 

39. What is the profoct of 5, J, f of f , and 4| ? 
40* What wiH 7 yards of cloth cost, at $J a yard ? 

41* What will 12| bushels of apples cost, at $| a bnshel ? 

42. If one bushel of wheat costs $lj, what will | of a 

bnshel ccwrt 7 
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43. If one horse eats |^ of a ton of hay in one month, how 
much will 18 horses eat in the same time? 

44. If a man earns 8^ in one day, how much can he earn 
in 24 days? 

45." What will 3^ yards of cloth cost, at ]^ of a dollar a 
yard? 

46. At $16 a ton, what will \l of a ton of hay cost? 

47. If one pound of tea costs $1^-, what will 6^ pounds 
cost? 

48. What will 3f boxes of raisins cost, at $2 J a box? 

49. At T5 cents a bushel, what will ^ of a bushel of com 
cost ? 

60. If a lot of land is worth i*l5^j, what will /j- of it be 
worth ? 

61. What will ItJ yards of cambric cost, at 2^ shillings a 
yard ? 

62. Bought 16f barrels of sugar, at $20| a barrel : what 
did the whole cost ? 

63. If one bushel of com is worth f of a dollar, what is | 
of a bushel worth ? 

64. If I own ^ of a farm, and sell ^ of my share, what 
part of the whole farm do I sell ? 

66. I bought a book for ^^ of a dollar, and a knife for 
^j the cost of the book : how much did I pay for the knife ? 

66. At f of 1^ of a dollar a pound, what will j of |f of 
a pound of tea cost? 

6T. If hay is worth $d} a ton, what is f of 3J tons worth . 

68. If a man can dig a cellar in 22J- days, how many day 
would it take him to dig f of it ? 

69. If a railroad train rans 1 mile ic ^ of an hour, how 
long will it be in running 106^ miles ? 
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60. A owucd 1^ of a farm and sold ^ of his share to B, 
who sold I of what he bonght to C, who sold f of what he 
bought to D : what part of the whole did D have ? 

61. A owned f of 200 acres of land, and sold f of his share 
to B, who sold J of what he bonght to C : how many acres 
had each ? 

DIVISION. 

173. Division op Fractions is the operation of finding how 
many times one number is contained in another, when one or 
both are fractional. 

1. What is the quotient of |- divided by y ? 

Analysis. — How many times is '/ ofkration. 

contained in J ? If J he divided by ^ -^ ^ z= ^ x ^. 
14, the quotient will be >^ = ^. = ^ Ans. 

Since the true divisor is but \ of 14, 

the divisor used is 5 times too large; lience, the partial quotient 
p'u, is 5 times too small. Multiplying this by 6, we have the true 
quotient, = /y. This result is produced by inverting the terms of 
the divisor and multiplying. 

Rule. — Invert the terms of the divisor, cancel, and proceed 
as in multiplication, 

174. Directions for the operation. 

1. If either the dividend or divisor is a whole number, make it 
fractional, by writing 1 under it for a denominator. 

2. Cancel all common factors. 

8. If the dividend and divisor have a common denominator, they 
wiU cancel, and the quotient of the numerators will be the answer. 



173. \^Tiat is division of fractions? What is the rule?— 174. What 
is the first direction for performing the operation? What the second? 
Wliat the third? What the fourth? What the fifth? 
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4. Wlien either term of the fraction is a mixed number, reduce to 
the form of a simple fraction. 

6. If the numerator of the dividend is divisible by the numerator 
of the divisor, and the denominator by the denominator, divide with- 
cot inverting. 



1. Divide 

2. Divide 

3. Divide 

4. Divide 

5. Divide 
,6. Divide 

T. Divide 

8. Divide 

9. Divide 

10. Divide 

11. Divide 

12. Divide 

13. Divide 

14. Divide 
16. Divide 

16. Divide 

17. Divide 

18. Divide 

19. Divide 

20. Divide 

21. Divide 

22. Divide 

23. Divide 

24. Divide 

25. Divide 



Examples. 


fiby 7. 


26. 


Divide ^f by 4. 


A by 6. 


27. 


Divide ff by 5. 


H by 9. 


28. 


Divide ?g by 8. 


m by 40. 


29. 


Divide Iff. by 48 


M by 13. 


30. 


Divide ^V? by 21 


5 by j\. 


31. 


Divide 36 by j\. 


21 by |. 


32. 


Divide 420 by |. 


ibyi 


33. 


Divide ^^ by |. 


T% by f . 


34. 


Divide f|- by jV- 


U by A. 


35. 


Divide f of U by |f 


f of -fbyf off. 


36. 


Divide f by ^. 


lof| by f off. 


37. 


Divide f of f by f of f 


f off byf of |. 


38. 


Divide |ofi off by ^ of j. 


66 by ji. 


39. 


Divide 650 by ^§f. 


1000 by T^. 


40. 


Divide 1273 by |l. 


726 by If. 


41. 


Divide 4324 by m. 


4f by 6. 


42. 


Divide 6f by 8. 


9A- by 12. 


43. 


Divide 12J by 42. 


J of 16J by 41 


44. 


Divide 3-J- by 9|. 


H by 1 of 1. 


45. 


Divide 100 by 4|. 


f of 60 by 4J. 


46. 


Divide 44^ by f^f. 


300^^ by 61 


47. 


Divide 111^ by 33f. 


i of 3f by ^§ of 7i. 


48. 


Divide 191} by 169 J. 


9| by 8^. 


49. 


Divide 6f by | of 1^. 


i of /t by 61 


50 


Dm^L^ b^^^o\ \si \ ^"^ ^^ 
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51. At ^ of a dollar a pound, how much butter can be 
bought for U of a dollar ? 

62. At ^ of a dollar a yard, how much cloth can be bought 
for J of a dollar ? 

53. If a bushel of potatoes cost f of a dollar, how many 
bushels can be bought for -^ of a dollar ? 

54. If J of a ton of hay will feed 1 horse one week, how 
many horses will j\^ of a ton feed, the same time ? 

55. If f of a bushel of apples cost f of a dollar, what will 
1 bushel cost ? 

66. What will a barrel of flour cost, if ^ of a barrel cost 
^ of a dollar ? 

5*?. If f of a bushel of apples cost f of a dollar, what will 
1 bushel cost ? 

58. How much molasses at |- of a dollar a gallon, can be 
bought for If- dollars? 

69. A man sold ||- of a mill, which was ^ of his share : 
what part of the mill did he own ? 

60. What number multiplied by J, will give a product of 
I5f? 

61. What number multiplied by 5 J, will give a product of 
146? 

62. The dividend is 520J, and the quotient 36y% : what is 
the divisor ? 

63. What number is that, which if multiplied by f of | of 
15^, will produce f ? 

64. If Tib. of sugar cost ^ of a dollar, what will 1 pound 
cost ? 

65. If 10^ lb. of nails cost f of a dollar, what is the price 
per pound 1 
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66. If f of a yard of cloth cost $3, what will 1 yard cost ? 

67. A family consumes 165f pomids of butter in S^ weeks : 
how much do ikej consume in 1 week ? 

68. At $9f a barrel, how much flour can be bought for 
♦138J? 

69. If a man divides $3f equally among 8 beggars, how 
much does he give them apiece ? 

70. If 8 pounds of tea cost $7f , what is the price per 
pound f 

71. If f of a ton of hay sells for $10}, what is the price 
of 1 ton ? 

72. If ^ of an acre of ground produces 84/^ bushels of 
potatoes, how many bushels will 1 acre produce? 

73. What quantity of cloth may be purchased for $5^, at 
tfae rate of $6f a yard? 

74. How long would a person be in traveling 125f miles, 
if he traveled Sl^ miles per day? 

75. How many bottles, each holding 1|- gallons, can be 
filled &om a barrel of wine, containing 31^ gallons? 

76. How long will it take 11 men to do a piece of work, 
that 1 man can do in 15f days? 

77. If ^ of a barrel of flour costs 6 dollars, what is the 
price per barrel? 

78. Eighty-one is f of how many times 8 ? 

79. Five-eighths of 48 is f of how many times 9 ? 

80. How many times can a vessel, containing ^ of a gallon, 
be filled from ^ of a barrel of 31^ gallons ? 

81. If 5^ lb. of tea cost $4f, what is the price of 1 pound 

82. If f of f^ of a ship is worth $2540, what is the whole 
vessel worth? 

83. If f of f of a barrel of flour will last a family 1 week, 
bow long will 9^ barrels last themt 
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COMPLEX FRACTIONS. 
175. A Complex Fraction is only another form of expresmoo 

for tbe diyision of fractions : thus, % is the same as { diyided 
by f j and may be written, J -5- |^ = ^. 

176. To reduce a complex fraction to a simple fraction. 
1. Reduce ~S to a simple fraction. 

H 

Analysis. — Beducing the 
divisor and dividend each to 
a simple fraction, we have V 
and f Then V divided by | 
is equal to V x i = V =6S- 

Rule;— TjBedfuce both terms of the fraction to simple frao 
tiona: then divide as in division of fractions. 

Examples. 
Bicdace the following to simple fractions : 



OPKRATION. 

6f=2/, and 1| = f 

¥-f = ¥xi = V = 5f. 



1. Reduce I. 

8 

2. Reduce X. 

3. Reduce it. 

A 

4. Reduce ^. 

7 
T 

6. Reduce ^. 

H 

6. Reduce ?i. 
12 



T. Reduce il^. 
8. Bednce — -. 



9. Reduce ^ ''^ "^t't. 
A of 17^ 

8 



10. Reduce 



11. Reduce 



I of 17' 
* of 8f 



12. Reduce f.of ^ of?|. 



175. Wliat is a complex fraction ?— 176. How do you reduce • 
complex to a simple fraction? 



i 
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Applications in Fractions. 

1. What will 6 J cords of wood cost, at ^ of f of | of 
$50 a cord? 

2. A farmer sold | of a ton of hay for $6| : what would 
be the price of a ton at the same rate? 

3. A person walks 7tf miles in 10^ hours : at what rate 
is that per hour? 

4. From the product of f and 11 J, take -j^, and multiply 
the remainder by 2 Of. 

5. How much greater is f- of the sum of J, J, -J^, and i, 
than the sum of ^, ^, and i ? 

6. If f of a ton of hay is worth $T|-, what is 2J tons 
worth ? 

t. If f of a dollar will pay for | of a yard of cloth, how 
many yards can be bought for $llf ? 

8. What is the value of 3J cords of wood, at $4 J a cord ? 

9. At J^ of a dollar a peck, how many bushels of apples 
can be bought for $6J? 

10. What is the difference between f of a league and ^ 
of a mile? 

11. What is the sum of 4-^ miles, |^ of a furlong, and | 
of 1^ yards ? 

12. At $lf per day, how many days' labor can be obtained 
for $36| ? 

13. Bought 5 J yards of cloth at $4 J- a yard, and paid for 
it in wheat at $1^ a bushel : how many bushels were required ? 

14. What number must be taken from 21f, and the re- 
mainder multiplied by 14f, that the product shall be 100? 

15. Three persons, A, B, and C, purchase a piece of prop- 
erty for $6300 ; A pays ^ of it, B |, and C the remainder -^ 
what is the value of each one's shared 

1* 
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IC. What number diminished by the difference between J 
and f of itself, leaves a remainder eqaal to 34 7 

*17. What is the sum of ^ of £15, iBSf J of f of | of 
£1, and J of f of a shilling? 

18. If -^ of John's marbles is equal to ^ of James', and 
together they have 66, how many has each? 

19. A person owning f of 2000 acres of land, sold § of 
his share : how many acres did he retain ? 

20. A boy having 240 marbles, divided them in the follow- 
ing manner : he gave to A, ^, to B, ^, to C, i, and to D, 
J, keeping the. remainder himself: what number of marbles 
had each? 

21. A man having engaged in trade with $3740, found, at 
the end of 3 years, that he had gained $156^ more than ^ of 
his capital : what was his average annual gain ? 

22. Two boys having bought a sled, one paying f of a dollar, 
and the other f of a dollar, sold it for ^j^ of a dollar more than 
they gave for it : what did they sell it for, and what was each 
one's share of the gain ? 

23. A farmer having 126|^ bushels of wheat, sold |- of it at 
$2 J- a bushel, and the remainder at Slf a bushel : how much 
did he receive for his wheat ? 

24. A man having $191, -expended it for wheat and corn, of 
each an equal quantity ; for the wheat he paid $1^ a bushel, 
and for the corn $|- a bushel : how much of each did he buy? 

25. Two persons engage in trade : A furnished -/^ of the 
capital, and B, ^^^ : if B had furnished $492| more, their 
shares would have been equal : how much did each furnish ? 

26. A man being asked how many sheep he had, said, he had 
them in three fields : in the first he had 63, which was |. of 
what he had in the second ; and f of what he had in the second 
iras 4 timeB what he had in the thixd ; \io\i moK^ V'a.^ \v&\sl ^;^\ 
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DUODECIMALS. 

1 77. Duodecimals are a system of numbers, which arise from 
dividing a unit according to the scale of 12. The units 
divided are, the foot in length, the square foot, and the cubic 
foot. 

If the unit 1 foot be divided into 12 equal parts, each 
part is called an inch or prime, and marked '. If a prime be 
divided into 12 equal parts, each part is called a second, and 
marked". If a second be divided, in like manner, into 12 
equal parts, each part is called a third, and marked"'; and 
so, on for divisions still smaller: hence, 

y*Y of a foot = 1 inch, or prime, l^ 

^ of j\f of a foot = j\j of a foot, or 1 second, . 1". 
T^ of 3^ of ^ of a foot = y^ of a foot, or 1 third, . 1'" 

If the square foot, and the cubic foot, be divided according 
to the same scale, the primes, seconds, thirds, &c., will have 
the same relation to the unit and to each other, as in the 
foot of length. 

Table. 

12'" make 1" second. 

12" " 1' inch or prime. 

12' " 1 foot. 

Hence : Duodecimals are denominate fractions, in which the 
primary unit is 1 foot, and the scale uniform, the units of the 
scale, at every point, being 12. 

N0TES.--I. The marks', ", "', &c., which denote the J^actianal 
units, are called indices. 

2. Duodecimals are chiefly used in measuring Lengths, Surfaces, 
Vdtmes, or Solids, 

177. What are dnodecimals ? What are tlae \UQi\a ^N\ftfi^\ M *Qb» 
unit 1 foot be divided into 12 equal parts, ^loflii^ \a ew2^ ^e«=^ <a^fA% 
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ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 

178. The operations of Eednction, Addition, Subtraction, 
MaltipUcation, and Division of Duodecimals, correspond so 
nearly with those of denominate numbers, that additional roles 
are deemed unnecessary. 

Ezamples. 



1. In 86' how many feet? 

2. In 760" how many ft. ? 
3 In 31000"' how many ft.? 



4. In QV how many feet? 
6. In 410'" how many ft? 
6. In 375" how many ft.? 

7. What is the sum of 8 ft. 9' 7" and 6 ft. 7' 3" 4"' ? 

8. Fmd the diflference between 32 ft. 6' 6" and 29 ft. 7"' 

9. Add together 9 ft. 6' 4" 3'", 12 ft. 2' 9" 10'", 26ft.O' 
5", and 40 ft. 1' 0" 3'". 

10. What is the sum of 125 ft. 0' 6", 45 ft. 11' 0" 2'", 
and 12 ft. 6' ? 

11. What is the sum of 84 ft. 7', 96 ft. 0' 11", 42 ft. 6' 9" 
10'", and 5' 7" 11'"? 

12. From 127 ft. 3' 6" 4'" 11"", take 40 ft. 0' 10" 7'" 5"" 

13. What is the difference between 425 ft 9' 10" and 107 ft. 
10' 9" 8'"? 

1 4. What is the sum and difference of 325 ft. 7' 6" 2"' and 
217 ft. 10' 9"? 

MULTIPLICATION. 

179. Multiplication of Duodecimals is the operation of find- 
ing the superficial contents and the contents of Tolume, when 
the linear dimensions are known. 

If 1 inch be divided hito 12 equal parts, what is each part called? 
If the second be divided in like manner, what is each part called? 
What are indices? For what are duodecimals used? — 178. How are 
the fundamental operations performed? — 179. What is multiplicatioii 
of duodecimals ? How are the areas of figures found? How aie the 
eonteate of volume found? 



MULTIPLICATION. 
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The superficial contents, or area of figures, are found by 
multiplying the length and breadth together. 

The contents of volume or cubical contents, are found by mul- 
tiplying together the length, breadth, and height. 

41 180. Principles of the Multiplication. 

i 

1. Feet multiplied by feet, give square feet. 

2. Feet x Primes = 1 ft. x y*2 ft. = A ^' ^> ^^ primes. 

3. Primes x Primes = y'^ ft. x y'^ ft. = y^^ sq. ft., or seconds. 
4r, Primes x Seconds = y*^ ft. x jl^ ft. = y^ ^* ft.» or tliirds. 

5. Seconds x Seconds = y}y ft. x yjy ft. = gTrlsff sq. ft., or fourths. 

From the foregoing, we have the following principles : 

The index of any product is equal to the sum of the in' 
dices of the factors. 

Note. — The denominator of primes is 12, of seconds, 144, of thirds 
1728, of fourths, 20736, &c. 

18 1 • To find the square measure, or area of a surface. 

1. Find the square measure of a floor that is 9 feet long 
and 6 feet wide. 

Note. — A Squabb is a figure bounded by four equal sides at right 
angles to each other. 

Analysis. — ^Draw an horizontal line 
and lay off 9 equal parts, each de- 
noting a foot. Then draw a second 
horizontal line perpendicular to it, 
and lay off 6 equal parts, each denot- 
ing a foot. Through the points of 
division of the first line draw paral- *^ 

lels to the second, and through the points of division of the 
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180. What are the five principles of multiplication? What is the 
rule for the indices ? What is the rule for the multiplicailcwsL ot ^»si- 
decimals?— 38i. What ia the rule for finding t\i« wv^ax^ mcassv«^ ^ 
A surface f 
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second line draw parallels to the first: there will thus be formed a 
uumber of small squares. 

The number of squares in the first row will be eqnal to 9, tbe 
number of linear miits in the first line; and the number of rows 
will be equal to six, the number of nnits in the second line: there- 
fore, the whole number of squares will be equal to 9 x 6 = 54. 
Hence, to find the area, or measure, 

Multiply the length by the hreadthj and the product vnll he 
the number of squares, 

NoTB. — ^The square which is the unit of surface, is the square de- 
scribed on the imit of length. If the unit of length is a foot, tbe 
unit of surface is 1 square foot — if 1 yard, the unit of surface is 1 
square yard, &c. 

182. To find the Cubic Measure of a Volume or Solid. 

1. What is the cubic measure of a block of marble that is 
9 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 4 ft. thick? 

Note. — A Cube is a figure bounded by six equal squares at right 
angles to each other, called faces; and the sides of the squares are 
tbe edges of the cube. 



Analysis. — The face on which 
the block stands, is called its base^ 
the area of which is equal to 9 x 6 
~ 64 sq. ft 



If now you take 64 equal cubes, of 1 foot each, they can 
be placed side by side on the base, and will form a block of 
marble 9 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 1 foot thick. If you place 
a second tier, the block will be 2 feet thick; a third tier will 
make it 3 feet thick, and so on, for any number of tiers: 
hence, the contents of the block, that is four feet thick, are 
\« X 6 X 4 = 216 cu. ft. 



/5a How do yon find the cubic measuie o^ «k ^oVvvxaa ox w5y:vdL\ 



I 



1st operation. 


8 ft. 9' 


5" 


3-6' 




4 4' 


8" 6'" 


26 4 


3 
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Rule. — Multiply the lengthy breadth^ and thickness together, 

183. When the Dimensions are in feet and 12ths of a foot. 

Multiply 8 ft. 9' 5" by 3 ft. 6', and then the product by 
2 ft. 6'. 

Analysis.— First multiply 8 ft. 9' 
C by 6'. Since 5" =-f|j ft., and 6' = 

6_ ft fi" V fi' — _* y JL — -.3* fin 

ft., or 80 tliirds. Since 12'" = 1", 
30'" -r 12 = 2" and C" over, which 
write down. 

Then 9' x 6' = y% x y^ = ^\\ sq. ft., 
or 54", to which add the 2" found 

in the last product, making 56". Then, 30 sq.ft. 8' 11" 6 
since 12" = !', 56"-M2 = 4' and 8" 
over, which write down. 

Then 8 feet x 6' = 8 ft. x ^^ ft. = f | sq. ft., to which add 
the 4' from the last product, making 62'. Then, since 12' = 1 
square foot, 62' -r 12 = 4 sq. ft and 4', both of which set down. 

We next multiply, in the same manner, by 3 feet, giving a 
product of 26 sq. ft 4' 3". The sum of the partial products, 30 sq, 
ft 8' 11" 6'", is the first required product 

Now, multiply by 2 ft. 6'. 

First, 6'" X 6' = j^^j, sq. ft x ^^ ft. 
= 2T?A7 c^- ft- = 36"" cu. ft ="3"'. 
Then 11" x 6' = yVV sq. ft x /^ ft. 
= T?li ^^' ft* ^^ three added from 
the last product gives 69'" = 5" and 
9'" over, which write down. 

Then 8' x 6' = 1% sq. ft. x j\ ft 
= i\V cu. ft = 48", to which add T6cu.ftl0' 4" 9'*" 
5" from the last product, gives 53" = 
4' and 5" over, which write down. 

Tbez2, SO sq. ft. x.-,-^ ft. = VV = ^^^\ ^ w\n(i\v w^^ ^ ^^^'o^ ''^^ 
last prodact, waking 184' = 15 cu. ft. and V. 'S^e^ tkq^'^^I ^1 
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2 feet, giving the partial product 61 en. ft. 5' 11"; and the 8nm 
76 en. ft. 10' 4" 9'" is the entire prodnct, in enbic feet and 12Uis of 
cnbic feet 

Rule. — I. Place the multiplier under the multiplicand, so 
that units of the same order shall fall in the same column : 

II. Multiply the multiplicand by each term of the multijplier 
in succession, beginning with the lowest unit of each, and 
make the index of each product equal to the sum of the in* 
dices of the factors : 

III. Reduce each product^ as it arises, to the next higher 
unit; write down the remainder, and carry the quotient to 
the next product : 

IV. Find the sum of the several products. 

Examples. 

1. How many cubic feet in a stick of timber 12 feet 6 
inches long, 1 foot 6 inches broad, and 2 feet 4 inches 
thick ? 

2. Multiply 9 ft. 6' by 4 ft. V. 

3. Multiply 12 ft. 5' by 6 ft.- 8'. 

4. Multiply 35 ft. 4' 6" by 9 ft. 10'. 

6. What is the product of 45 ft. 4' 3" by 12 ft. 2' 9"? 

6. What is the product of U40ft. 0' 2" 4"' by 20 ft. 10'? 

7. What is the product of 279 ft. 10' 6" by 8' 4" ? 

8. What are the contents of a board 14 ft. 6' 3" long, and 
2 ft. 9' wide ? 

9. How many square feet in a floor 18 ft. 9' long, and 15 ft. 
10' wide ? 

10. How many square yards in a ceiling 10 ft. 9' long, and 
12ft. 3' wide? 

11. How many square feet are there in a ceiling whose 
length is 15 feet, and width 42 feet ? 

12. How many square yards, are there in a lot of ground 
whose length is 118 feet, and width 25 feet? 

13. How many square feet are there in a board whose 
length is 18 feet, and breadl\\ 14 \\\c\\^s1 
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14. 'What is the cost of painting the side of a house that is 27 
feet high and 22 feet wide, at 40 cents per square yard? 

15. How many acres are there in a field whose length is 
45 rods, and width 3T rods? 

16. What is the area of a piece of ground that is 112 ft. 

5 in. long, and 2T ft. 9 in. wide ? 

17. How many flagstones, that are 4 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft., 
will be required to cover a walk which is 6 ft. 9 in. wide and 
264ft. long?. 

18. What will be the cost of paving a yard 64 ft. 6' 
square, at 5 cents a square foot? 

19. What are the cubic contents of a block of marble 6 ft. 
9' long, 4ft. 8' wide, and 2ft. 10' thick? 

20. There is a room 9T feet 4' around it ; it is 9 feet 6' 
high : what will it cost to paint the walls, at 18 cents a 
square yard ? 

21. What is the cubic measure of a pile of wood that is 
18 ft. long, 7 ft. high, and 4 ft. wide ? 

22. How many cords are there in a pile of wood that is 
48 ft. long, 9 ft. high, and 3 ft. 6 in. wide ? 

23. A gallon contains 231 cubic inches : how many gallons 
of air are contained in a room, which is 21 ft. 6 in. long, 15 ft. 
wide, and 10ft. high? 

24. A common brick is 8 in. long, 4 in. wide, and 2 in. 
thick : how many bricks are there in a pile, whose height is 
12 ft. 4 in., width 8 ft., and length 15 ft. 9 in., supposing no 
waste space ? 

25. A ditch surrounds a plot of ground which is 240 ft. 
long, and 164 ft. wide. The ditch is 3 ft. 6 m. wide, and 6 ft. 
9 in. deep. What is the cubic measure of the ditch? 

26. How many cubic feet of wood in a pile 36 ft. 5' long, 

6 ft. 8' high, and 3 ft. 6' wide? 

27. What will a pile of wood 26 ft. 8' long, 6 ft. 6 in, 
high, and 3ft. 3' wide cost at $3.50 a cord? 

28 How manj cahic yards of earth wexii ^xx^ ltQ\s\ ^ ^^^a 
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which measured 38 ft. 10' long, 20 ft. 6' wide, and 9 ft. 4' 
deep? 

29. At 16 cents a yard, what will it cost to plaster a room 
22 ft. 8' long, 18 ft. 9' wide, and 11 ft. 6' high? There m 
to be deducted 8 windows, each 6 ft. 4' high, and 2 ft. 9' wide ; 
2 doors, each t ft. 6' high, and 3 ft. 2' wide; and the base 
moulding, which is 1 foot wide? 

DIVISION. 

184. Division op Duodecimals is the operation of finding 
from two duodecimal numbers a third, which multiplied by the 
first, will give the second? 

1. The floor of a hall contains 103 sq. ft. 4' 6" 8'" 4% and 
is 6ft. 11' 8" wide : what is its length? 

Analysis. — The operation. 

units of the dividend ft. sq. ft. ft;, 

are square feet and 6 11' 8") 103 4' 5" 8'" 4*^(14 9' 11" 

fractions of a square 91 T' 4" 

foot. The units of 5 Q' 1" 8'" 

the divisor are linear _ ^, ^„ ^,;, 

feet and fractions of 



a linear foot. 6 4 8 4'' 

First, consider how 6' 4" 8'" 4*^ 

often the first two 

parts of the divisor are contained in the first part of the dividend. 
The first two parts of the divisor are nearly equal to 7 feet^ and 
this is contained in 103 sq. ft. 14 times and something over. 
Multiplying tlie divisor by this term of the quotient and subtract- 
ing, we find the remainder 5 ft. 9' 1", to which bring down 8"'. 

Next, consider how many times the first two parts of the divisor, 
(etjual to 7 feet nearly) are contained in the first two parts of tJie 
remainder, reduced to the next lov/er unit ; that is 5 ft 9' = CO', 
Multiplying the divisor by the quotient figure 9', and making Ihe 
subtraction, we have 6' 4" 8'", to whicli bring down 4^ 



* 

1S4. Wlmt 18 the division of dviodecAmaXal 'ft.oxq \^ W. \«xWravwSA 
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Consider, again, how often, nearly^ 7 feet is contdned in 6' 4" 
= 76". Multiplying the divisor hj the quotient 11", we find a 
product equal to the last remainder. Hence, 

The process of division is the same as that in other de- 
nominate nuviberSj except in the manner of selecting the 
quotient figure. > 

185. Principles of the operation. 

Notes. — 1 If the integral unit of the dividend and divisor is the 
Bame, tJie unit of the quotient toUl be abstract. 

2. If the unit of the dividend is a superficial unit, and the unit 
of the divisor a linear unit, the unit of tlie quotient will be linear, 

3. If the unit of dividend is a unit of volume, and the unit of the 
divisor liiiear, the unit of the quotient will be superficial. 

4. If the unit of the di\'idend is a unit of volume, and the unit of 
the divisor superficial, tlie unit of the quotient will be linear. 

Examples. 

1. Divide 29 sq. ft. 0' 4" by 6 ft. 4'. 

2. Divide 60 sq. ft. 0' 10" 6'" by 9 ft. 6'. 

3. What is the length of a floor whose area is 1116 sq.ft. 
1' 6", and breadth 24 ft. 3'? 

4. A load of wood, containing 119cu.ft. 2' 6" 8'", is 3 ft. 
4' high, and 4 ft. 2' wide : what is its length ? 

5. In a granite pillar there are 105 ca. ft. 5' 7" 6'^'; it 
is 3 ft. 9' wide, and 2 ft. 3' thick : what is its length ? 

6. There are 394 sq. ft. 2' 9" in the floor of a hall that 
is 10 ft. T' wide : what is its length? 

1. A board 11 ft. 6' long, contains 2t sq. ft. 8' 6'' : what 
is its width? 

8. From a cellar 42 ft. 10' long, 12 ft. 6' wide, were thrown' 
168 en. yd. 17 ca. ft. 4' of earth: how deep was it? 

9. A block of marble contains 86 cu. ft. 2' V 9'" 6''. It 
is 4ft. 8' wide and 2ft. 10' thick: what is its length? 



J83i. What are the principles of tlie apexcAXoTvl 
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DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

186. There are two kinds of Fractions in general use : Com- 
mon Fractions and Decimal Fractions. 

A Common Fraction is one whose unit is divided into any 
number of equal parts. 

A Decimal Fraction is one whose unit is divided accordiug 
to the scale of tens, 

187. If the unit 1 be divided into 10 equal parts, each part 
Is called one-tenth. 

If the unit 1 be divided into one hundred equal parts, or 
each tenth into ten equal parts, each part is called one-hunr 
dredth. 

If the unit 1 be divided into one thousand equal parts, or 
each hundredth into ten equal parts, the parts are called thovf 
sandths, and we have like expressions for the parts, when the 
unit is further divided according to the scale of tens. 



tV 



These fractions may be written thus: 

Three-tenths, 

Seventh-tenths, ------' ^. 

Sixty-five hundredths, . - - . ^«j.. 

216 thousandths, - ... - i^oVly- 

1215 ten-thousandths, - - . - iWoV 

From which we see, that the fractional unit of a dechnal is 
one of the equal parts arising from dividing the unit 1 accord- 
ing to the scale of tens : hence, it is one-tenth, one-hundredth, 
ono-thousandth, &c. 

188. A Decimal Noiber, or decimal^ is one which contains 
a decimal unit. 

189. ,A Mixed Decimal, is one composed of a whole num- 
ber and a dccimaL 



NOTATION AND NUMEKATION. 1G5 

Notation and Numeration. 

190. The denominators of decimal fractions ore seldom 
written. The fractions are expressed by means of a period, 
P'aced at the left of the nnmerator, called the decimal point (.). 

Thus, ^'5 is written .3 

«. ■' -65 

AW. " -215 

iWft " ISK 

The denominator, however, of every decimal, is always un- 
derstood ; 

li is the unit 1, with as many ciphers annexed aa there 
are places of figures in the decimal. 

The place next to the decimal point is called the place of 
tenths, and its nnit is I tenth ; the next place, at the right, 
is the place of hundredths, and its unit is I handredth ; the 
next is the place of thousandths, and its nnit is 1 thousandth ; 
and similariy for places still to the right. 

Decimal Numeration Table. 



■3 ■U I 



2 3 4. 
16 5 4 
4 3 6 4 



is read 4 tenths, 

" 54 hnndredths. 

" 64 thonsandths. 

" 6754 ten-thousandths. 

" 1334 hundred- thonsandths. 

" 1654 millionths. 

" 43604 ten-miWlo^ftvs, 
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NoTB. — ^Decimal fractions are nmnerated from left to riglit; 
tenths, hundredths, thousandths, kc. Tliey are read 4 tenths, 54 him 
dredtlis, C4 thousandths, &c. 

Whole numbers and decimals written together. 

Whole numbers. Decimals. 

•■ -*■ 



•9 

i • I 

•J «M S fl . BO ^ O 5 

42031451.2043018 

191. Principles. 

1. That the denominator belonging to any decimal fraction is 1, 
with as many ciphers annexed as there are places of figures in the 
decimal. 

2. That the unit of any place is ten times as great as the unit of 
the next place to the right — ^the same as in whole numbers: hence, 
whole numbers and decimals may be written together, by placing the 
decimal point between them. 

186. How many kinds of fractions are there? What are they? 
What is a common fraction ? What is a decimal fraction ? — 187. When 
the unit 1 is divided into 10 equal parts, what is each part called? 
What is each part called when it is divided into 100 equal parts? 
When into 1000? Into 10,000? &c. How are decimal fractions 
formed? — 188. What is a decimal number?— 189. What is a mixed 
decimal? — 190. Are tlie denominators of decimal fractions generally 
set down? How are the fractions expressed? Is the denominator 
understood? What is it? What is the place next the decimal point 
called? What is its unit? What is the next place called? What is 
its unit? What is the third place called? What is its unit? Which 
way are decimals numerated and read ? — 191. What are the two prin- 
ciples of decimals? 
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192. Rule for Writing Decimals. 

Write the decimal as if it were a whole numhery prefixing 
08 many ciphers as are necessary to make its right-hand fig- 
ure of the required name, 

193. Rule for Reading Decimals. 

Head the decimal as though it were a whole number^ 
adding the denomination indicated by the lowest decimal unit. 

Examples. 
Write the following coitmon fractions decimally : 

(1.) (2.) (3.) (4.) (5.) 

6 17 5 27 47 

TOir To TooD Too lOod* 



(6.) (7.) (8.) (9.) (10.) 

Write the following numbers in figures, and numerate them : 

1. Twenty-seven, and four-tenths. 

2. Thirty-six, and fifteen-thousandths. 

3. Ninety-nine, and twenty-seven ten-thousandths. 
4- Three hundred and twenty thousandths. 

6. Two hundred, and three hundred and twenty millionths. 

6. Three thousand six hundred ten-thousandths. 

7. Five, and three-millionths. 

8. Forty, and nine ten-millionths. 

9. Forty-nine hundred ten-thousandths. 

10. Fifty-nine, and sixty-seven ten-thousandths. 

11. Four hundred and sixty-nine ten-thousandths. 

12. Seventy-nine, and four hundred and fifteen millionths. 

13. Sixty-seven, and two hundred and 2t ten-lOOOths 

14. One hundred and five, and ninety-five ten-millionths. 

15. Forty, and 204 thousand millionths. 

192. What is the rule for writing decimals? — 193 What \a ^<^ 
rule for reading decimals? 
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UNITED STATES MONET. 

194. The denominations of United States Money correspond 
to the decimal division, if we regard one dollar as the unit : 

For, the dimes are tenths of the dollar, the cents are hun 
dredths of the dollar, and the mills, being tenths of a cerU^ 
are thousandths of the dollar. 

Examples: 

1. Express $37 and 26 cents and 5 mills, decimallj. 

2. Express IH and 5 mills, decimally. 

3. Express 1215 and 8 cents, decimally. 

4. Express $2T5 5 mills, decimally. - 

5. Express 19 8 mills, decimally. 

6. Express 115 6 cents 9 mills, deciipally. 

7. Express $2t 18 cents 2 mills, decimaUy. 

8. Express $3 5 cents 9 mills, decimally. 



ANNEXING AND PREFIXING CIPHERS. 

195. Annexing a cipher is placing it on the right of a 
number. 

If a cipher is annexed to a decimal it makes one more de- 
cimal place, and therefore, a cipher must also be added to 
the denominator (Art. 190). 

The numerator and denominator will therefore have been 



194. If the denominations of Federal Money be expressed decimally 
what is the unit? What part of a dollar is 1 dime? What part of 
a dime is 1 cent? What ]mrt of a cent ^is a mill? What part of a 
doUar is 1 cent? 1 mill? — 195. When is a cipher annexed to a nuia- 
ber? Does the annexing of ciphers to a decimal alter its value? Why 
not? WTiat does five-tenths become by annexing a cipher? What 
by &nne:smg two ciphers? T\ree ciph©TO*l 
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mnltiplied bj the same number, and consequently the value of 
the fraction will not be changed (Art. 143) : hence, 

Annexing ciphers to a decimal does not alter its value^ 

Take as an example, .5 = ^. 

If we annex a cipher to the decimal, we at the same time 
annex one to the denominator ; thus, 

.6 becomes .50 = j*^^ by annexing one cipher. 
.5 becomes .600 = yo^js by annexing two ciphers. 
.5 becomes .5000 = tttoW ^7 annexing three ciphers. 

196. Prefixing a cipher is placing it on the left of a number. 

If ciphers are prefixed to a decimal, .the same number 
of ciphers must be annexed to the denominator ; for, the de- 
nominator must always contem as many ciphers as there are 
decimal places in the numerator. Now, the numerator will re- 
maui unchanged while the denominator will be increased ten 
times for every cipher annexed ; and hence the value of the 
fraction will be diminished ten times for every cipher pre- 
fixed to the decimal (Art. 142) : hence, 

Prefixing ciphers to a decimal diminishes its value ten 
times for every cipher prefixed. 

Take, for example, the decimal .3 = ^. 

.3 becomes .03 = ^j^ by prefixing one cipher ; 
.3 becomes .003 = xinJS ^7 prefixing two ciphers ; 
.3 becomes .0003 = x?rSoTy ^7 prefixing three ciphers : 

in which the fraction is diminished ten times for every cipher 
prefixed. 

196. When is a cipher prefixed to a number ? When prefixed tD a 
decimal, does it increase the numerator t Does it incxQ&&^. \\\& ^<&i^<:sifiL- 
\jiAtor? What effect, then, lias it on the value o? l\\e Okec\\ws^.1 

8 
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197. Analysis of decimals. 

Analyze 62.25. It is composed of 6 tens, 2 nmts, 2 tentH 
and 5 hundredths ; or it is composed of 62 units and 25 hun- 
dredths ; or of 622 tenths and 5 hundredths ; or 6225 hm- 
dredths. 

Note. — Let it be remembered that a firactkmal unit oi any oaie 
place is y^ of the unit of the place next on the left, or y^ of the 
unit which is 2 places to the left, or j^^^ of the £ractianal imit 
which is three places to the left. 

ADDITION OF DECIMALS. 

198. ADDmoN OF Decimals is the operation of finding the 
sum of two or more decimal numbers. 

It must be remembered, that only units of the same ralue 
can be added together. Therefore, in setting down dedmal 
numbers for addition, figures haying the same unit Yaiae must 
be placed in the same column. 

The addition of decimals is then made in the same manner 
as that of whole numbers. 

1. Find the sum of 87.06, 32T.3, and .056t. 

OPERATION. 

Akaltbis. — Place the decimal points in the same ST 06 

column: this brings units of the same value in the qo^t q 

same column: then add as in whole numbers: 
hence, 



.0567 



Bule. 



414.4167 



L Set dovm the numbers to he added so that figures of 
the same unit value shaU stand in the same column : 



198. What is addition? What parts of a unit may be added to- 
gether? How do you set down the numbers for addition? How will 
the decimal points fall? How do you then add? How many decimal 
plnax do you point off in the B\m\^ 
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II. Add as in simple, nurribers, and point off in the sum^ 
from the right hand^ a number of places for decimals equal 
to the greatest number of places in any of the numbers 
added. 

Proof. — The same as iu simple numbers. 

Examples. 

1. Add 6.035, 763.196, 445.3U1, and 91.5*154 together. 

2. Add 465.103113, .T8012, 1.34976, .3549, and 61.11. 

3. Add 5T.406 + 97.004 + 4 + .6 + .06 + .3. 

4. Add .0009 + 1.0436 + .4 + .05 + .047. 

5. Add .0049 + 49.0426 + 37.0410 + 360.0039. 

6. Add 5.714, 3.456, .543, 17.4957 together. 

7. Add 3.754, 47.5, .00857, 37.5 together. 

8. Add 54.34, .375, 14.795, 1.5 together. 

9. Add 71.25, 1.749, 1759.5, 3.1 together. 

10. Add 375.94, 5.732, 14.375, 1.5 together. 

11. Add .005, .0057, 31.008, .00594 together. 

12. Requked the sum of 9 tens, 19 hundredths, 18 thou-* 
sandths, 211 hundred-thousandths, and 19 millionths. 

13. Find th^ sum of two, and twenty-five thousandths, five 
and twenty-seven ten-thousandths, forty-seven, and one hun-- 
dred twenty-six millionths, one hundred fifty, and seventeen ten- 
millionths. 

14. Find the sum of three hundred twenty-seven thousandths, 
fifty-six ten-thousandths, four hundred, eighty-four millionths, 
and one thousand five hundred sixty hundred-millionths. 

15. What is the sum of 5 hundredths, 27 thousandths, 476 
hundred-thousandths, 190 ten-thousandths, and 1*279 ten-mil- 
lionths ? 

10. What Is the saw of 25 dollars \2 cowU ^ xcK!^, '^ ^^- 
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lars 8 cents, 12 dollars *l dimes 4 cents, 18 dollars 5 dimes 8 
mills, and 20 dollars 9 mills? 

11, What is the sum of 126 dollars 9 dimes, 420 dollars 
75 cents 6 mills, 817 dollars 6 cents 1 mill, and 200 dollars 
4 dimes 7 cents 3 mills? 

18. A man bonght 4 loads of haj, the first contained 1 tm 
25 thousandths ; the second, 997 thousandths of a ton ; th 
third, 88 hundredths of a ton ; and the fourth, 9876 teu- 
thousandths of a ton : what was the entire weight of the four 
loads ? 

19. Paid for a span of horses, $225.50 ; for a carriage, 
1127.055 ; and for harness and robes, 175.28 : what was the 
entire cost ? 

20. Bought a barrel of flour, for $9,375 ; a cord of wood, 
for $2.12^ ; a barrel of apples, for $1.62^ ; and a quarter of 
beef, for $6.09 : what was the amount of my bill ? 

21. A farmer sold grain as follows : wheat, for $296.75 ; 
corn, for $126.12^; oats, for $97.37f; rye, for $100.10; and 
barley, for $50.62^ : what was the amount of his sale ? 

22. A person made the following bill at a store : 5 yards 
of cloth, for $16,408; 2 hats, for $4.87 J ; 4 pau-s of shoes, 
for $6 ; 20 yards of calico, for $2,378 ; and 12 skeins of silk, 
for $0.62^ : what was the amount of his bill ? 

23. What is the sum of $99 87 cents 5 mills ; $87 6 cents 
18 mills ; $59 42 cents 20 mills ; $60 49 cents 16 mills ; and 
$21 29 cents 13 mills ? 

24. What is the sum of $97 4 mills ; $25 19 mills ; $65 95 
cents 6 mills ; $4 87^ cents 3 mills ; and $55 14^ cents 9 
miUs? 

25. Mr. James bought of Mr. Squires, the grocer, the fol 
lo^ving articles : a bag of coffee, for $37,874 ; a chest of tea, 
for $50,009 ; a barrel of sugar, for $19 4 cents and 6 mills ; 
and 9 gallons of wine, for $27 69 cents and 15 mills : what 
was the amount of his bill? 
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SUBTRACTION 

199. Subtraction of Decimals is the operation of finding 
the difiference between two decimal nnmbers. 

1. From 6.304 take .0563. 

Analysis. — In this example a cipher is annexed operation, 
to the minuend to make the number of decimal g 3040 
places equal to the number in the subtrahend. 0563 

This does not alter the value of the minuend 

(Art 195): hence, 6.2477 

Rule. 

I. Write the less number under the greater, so that figures 
of the same unit value shall fall in the same column ; 

II. Subtract as in simple nurnbers, and point off the dedf 
mal places in the remainder, as in addition. 

Proof. — Same as in simple numbers. 

Examples. 

1. From 875.05 take .0467. 

2. From 410.0591 take 41.496. 

3. From 7141.604 take .09*046. 

4. Required the difference between 57.49 and 5.768. 

5. What is the difference between .3054 and 3.075? 

6. Required the difference between 1745.3 and 173.45. 

7. What is the difference between seven-tenths and 54 ten- 
thousandths ? 

8. What is the difference between .105 and 1.00075 ? 

9. What is the difference between 150.43 and 754.355 f 

10. From 1754.:r54 take 375.49478. 

■ I ■■■- — - » ■ — - ■■ ■■■■■-■■■ ■ ■ ■ — ■■■■.»■. II ■■■■■■ " ■! ■ ■ ■■■- l y , , , ^^m^^mm^ 

199. What is subtraction of decimal fractions? How do you set 
down the numbers for subtraction? How do you then subtract t 
How many decimal places do you point off m \ihfi "K5m»MA«t\ "^N\«X 
/# the proof? 
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11. Take 75.304 from 175.01. 

12. Required the difference between 17.541 and 35.49. 

13. Required the difference between 7 tenths and 7 mil- 
lionths. 

14. From 396 take 67 and 8 ten-thousandths. 

15. From 1 take one-thousandth. 

16. From 6374 take fifty-nine and one-tenth. 

17. From 365.0075 take 5 millionths. 

18. From 21.004 take 98 ten-thousandths. 

19. From 260.3609 take 47 ten-millionths. 

20. From 10.0302 take 19 millionths. 

21. From 2.03 take 6 ten-thousandths. 

22. From one thousand, take one-thousandth. 

23. From twenty-five hundred, take twenty-five hundredths. 

24. From two hundred, and twenty-seven thousandths, take 
ninety-seven, and one hundred twenty ten-thousandths. 

25. A man owning a vessel, sold five thousand seven him- 
dred sixty-eight ten-thousandths of her : how much had he 
left? 

26. A farmer bought at one time 127.25 acres of land ; at 
another, 84.125 acres ; at another, 116.7 acres. He wishes to 
make his farm amount to 500 acres : how much more must he 
purchase ? 

27. Bought a quantity of lumber for 1617.37^, and sold 
It for 1700 : how much did I gain by the sale ? 

28. Having bought some cattle for 1325.50 ; some sheep 
for $97.1 2|; and some hogs for $60.87| ; I sold the whole 
for $510.10: what was my entire gain? 

29. A dealer in coal bought 225.025 tons of coal : he 
sold to A, 1.05 tons ; to B, 20.007 tons ; to C, 40.1255 tons; 
and to D, 37.00056 tons : how much had he left ? 

30. A man owes $2346.865 : and has due him, from A, 
$1240.06 ; and fi-om B, $1867.98J : how much will he have 

left after paying his debts? 



UA \JL\/\^i 


OPERATION. 


8.03 


= 8x1, = m 


6.102 


= 6ms = mi 


803 

loo 


X mi = \wm 




8.03 




6.102 




1606 




803 




4818 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

200. Multiplication of decimals is the operation of taking 
one number as many times as there are units in another, when 
one or both of the factors contain decimals. 

1. Multiply 8.03 by 6.102. 

Ajtaltsis. — If we change 
both factors to commoa frac- 
tions, the product of the nu- 
merators wiU be the same as 
that of the d^imal numbers, 
and the number of decimal 
places will he equal to the 
numJber qf ciphers in the two 

denominators; hence, 

48.99906 

Rule. — Multiply as in simple numhers, and point off' in 

the prodmt^ from the Hght hand, cls many figures for deci^ 

rnals as there are decimal places in both favors ; and if there 

he not so many in the product, supply the deficiency by pr^iX' 

ing ciphers. 

Proof. — The same as in whole numbers. 

Examples. 

1. Multiply 2.125 by 3*75 thousandths. 

2. Multiply .4*712 by 5 and 6 tenths. 

3. Multiply .0125 by 4 thousandths. . 

4. Multiply 6.002 by 25 hundredths. 

5. Multiply 4*73.54 by 5*7 thousandths. 

6. Multiply 13*7.549 by 75 and 43*7 thousandths. 

7. Multiply 3, .7495, and 73487, together. 

200. What is multiplieatioii of decimals t After midtiplying, how 
many decimal places ttIII you point off in the prodnctt VHokSSL lOossis^ 
are not bo m&njr in the product, what do you do*t Q^^ ^(it^ x^^ ^^^ 
ihe jnultipUcaUoa of declmalg. 
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8. Multiply .04375 by 47134 hundred-thousandths. 

9. Multiply .371343 by seventy-five thousand 493. 

10. Multiply 49.0754 by 3 and 5714 ten-thousandths. 

11. Multiply .573005 by 754 millionths. 

12. Multiply .375494 by 574 and 375 hundredths. 

13. Multiply .000294 by one milUontL 

14. Multiply 300.27 by 62. 

15. Multiply 93.01401 by 10.03962. 

16. Multiply 596.04 by 0.000012. 

17. Multiply 38049.079 by 0.000&16. 

18. Multiply 1192.08 by 0.000024. 

19. Multiply 76098.158 by 0.000032. 

20. Multiply thirty-six thousand by thirty-six thonsandthfl. 

21. Multiply 125 thousand by 25 ten-thousandths. 

22. Find the product of 50 thousand by 75 ten-nullionths. 

23. Find the product of 48 hundredths by 75 ten-thousandths, 

24. What are the contents of a lot of land, 16.25 rods long, 
and 9.125 rods wide? 

25. What are the contents of a board 12.07 feet long, and 
1.005 feet wide f 

26. What will 27.5 yards of cloth cost, at .875 dollars per 
yard? 

27. At 125.125 an acre, what will 127.045 acres of land cost? 

28. Bought 17.875 tons of hay, at $11.75 a ton : what was 
the cost of the whole? 

29."^ A gentleman purchased a farm of 420.25 acres, at 
135.08 an acre ; he afterwards sold 196.175 acres to one mao 
at $37.50 an acre, and the remainder to another person, at 
$36,125 an acre : what did he gain? 

30. A merchant bought two pieces, of cloth, one containing 
.37.5 yards, at $2.75 a yard, and the other, containing 27.35 
yards, at $3,125 a yard ; he sold the whole at an average 
price of $2.94 a yard : did he gain or lose by the Ijargain, 
and bow much ? 
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CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION. 

201. Contractions, in the miiltiplication of decimals, ar6 
short methods of finding the product 

CASE I. 
202. To multiply by 10, 100, 1000, &c. 

1. Multiply 261.496 by 100. 

Analysis. — Removing the decimal point one operation. 
place to the right, increases the valae of the deci- 267.496 
mal ten times; removing it two places, one hun- Iqq 

dred times, (fee. To multiply by 10, 100, &c., we 
remove the decimal point as many places to the 
right as there are ciphers in the multiplier: hence, 



26t49.6 



Rule. — Bemove the decimal point as many places to the 
right as there are ciphers in the multiplier/ annexing ciphers^ 
if necessary. 

Examples* 

1. Multiply 479.64 by 10 ; also, by 100. 

2. Multiply 69.4129 by 1000 ; also, by 10. 

3. Multiply 41.53 by 10000 ; also, by 100. 

4. Multiply 2t.04 by 100 ; also, by 1000. 

5. Multiply 129.072 by 1000 ; also, by 10. 

6. Multiply 87.1 by 10000 ; also, by 100. 

7. Multiply 140.1 by 1000 ; also, by 10. 

CASE II. 

203. To multiply two decimals, and retain in the product a 
certain number of decimal places. 

1. Let it be requu'ed to find the product of 2.38645 mul 
tiplied by 38.2175, in sncli a manner tt\at \\ s\\^ tOTi\>^\^\s^ 
four decimal places, 

8» 
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Analysis. — Write the unit figure of the mul- OPBRATioir. 

tiplier undw that place of the multiplicand 2.88645 

which has the same number, counted from the 38.2115 

decimal point, as the figures to be retained in — — — 

the product, and write the other figures in their 

proper j laces. Now, the product of the unit 190916 

figure of the multiplier, by the figure of the mul- 4T73 

tiplicand directly over it, will have the unit ^ 239 

value of the required product The product of " 16T 

the next figure at the right, in the multiplicand, 12 
by the tens of the' multiplier, will also give a 



91 2042 
product of the required unit value; and the s'A'^v^^ 

same will be true for the product of any two 

figures equally distant from the unit figure of the multiplier and 

the figure of the multiplicand directly over it. 

In regard to the decimals, we observe, that the tenths multi- 
plied by the figure at the left of the one standing over the unit 
figure of the multiplier, will give a product of the required unit 
value; and the same will be true for any two figures equally dis- 
tant from the decimal point and from the figure standing over the 
unit place of the multiplier. 

We therefore begin the operation with the highest unit figure 
of the multiplier, and the corresponding figure of the mtdtiplicand, 
and then multiply in succession by the figures at the right. We 
must remember that the wJu>le of the multiplieand should be multi- 
plied by every figure of the multiplier. Hence, to compensate for 
the parts omitted, we begin with one figure to the right of that 
which gives the true unit, and carry one when the product is 
greater than 5 and less than 15 ; 2, when it falls between 15 and 
25 ; 8, when it falls between 25 and 35 ; and so on for the higher 
numbers. 

For example, when we multiply by the 8, instead of saying 
8 timjes 4 are 32, and writing down the 2, we say first, 8 timea 
5 are 40, and then carry 4 to the product 32, which gives 36 

201. What is contraction in the multiplication of decimals? — ^203. 
How do you multiply by 10, 100, &c? If there are not as many dedioal 
places in the product as there are ciphers, what do you do? — ^203. Ex 

plain the manner of multiplying two decimals together eo as to retain 

a given number of places in the pTodxicl. 
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So, wh«n w« multiply by the last figure 5,' we first say, 6 times 
3 are 15, then 5 times 2 are 10 and 2 to carry, make 12, whicli 
is written down. 

Examples. 

1. Multiply 36.U637 by 12T.0463, retaining three decimal 
places in the product. 



CONTBACTION. 


COXMOK WAT. 


36.74631 


36.74637 


127.0463 


127.0463 


3674637 


11023911 


734927 


22047822 


257225 


14698548 


1470 


25722459 


220 


7349274 


11 


3674637 


4668.490 


4668.490346931 



2. Multiply 54.7494367 by 4.714753, reserving fiye places of 
decimals in the product. 

3. Multiply. 475.710564 by .3416494, retaining three decimal 
places in the product. 

4. Multiply 3754.4078 by «734576, retaining five decimal 
places in the product. 

5. Multiply 4745.679 by 751,4549, and reserve only whole 
numbers in the product. 

DIVISION, 

' 204. Division of Decimals is the operation of finding how 
many tim^s one number is contained in another, when one or 
both are decimals. 



204. What is division of dedmals? How is division performed? 
How does the number of decimal places in the dividend compare with 
those in the divisor and quotient? How do you determine the num- 
ber of decimal places in the quotient? Give tlie tviie fox \k<^ ^5;5(Vi&ss^ 
of dedmals. 
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1 Divide the decimal .71505 by 2.043. 
Analysis. — ^Division of decimals is per- 



OPE&AXUm. 



2.043).n505(35 
6129 

10215 
10215 

Ans. 0.35 



formed in the same manner as division 
cf whole numbers. Since the dividend 
must be equal to the product of the di- 
visor and quotient, it must contain as 
many decimal places as both of them. 
(Art. 200.) Therefore, 

There rrvust "be as many decimal places in the quotient as Ik 
number of decimal places in the dividetid exceeds that in (he 
divisor: Hence, 

Rule. — Divide as in simple numbers, and point off in the 
quotient^ from the right hand, as many places for decimals 
as the number of decimal places in the dividend exceeds thai 
in the divisor; and if there are not so many, supply tU 
deficiency by prefixing ciphers. 

Examples. 



1. Divide 4.6842 by 2.11. 

2. Divide 12.82561 by 1.505. 
8. Divide 33.66431 by 1.01. 

4. Divide .010001 by .01. 

5. Divide 24.8410 by .002. 

6. Divide .0125 by 2.5. 



1. Divide .051 by .012. 

8. Divide .063 by 9. 

9. Divide 1.05 by 14. 

10. Divide 5.1435 by 4.05. 

11. Divide .46575 by 31.05. 

12. Divide 2.46616 by .146. 



13. What is the quotient of 15.15204, divided by 3 ? By 
.3 ? By .03 ? By .003 ? By .0003. 

14. What is the quotient of 389.27688, divided by 8? By 
.08 ? By .008 ? By .0008 ? By .00008 ? 

15. What L^ the quotient of 3U.598, divided by 9? By 
.9 ? By .09 ? By .009 ? By .0009 ? By .00009 ? 

16. What is the quotient of 1528.4086488, divided by 6? 
By .06 ? By .006 ? .0006 ? By .00006 ? By .000006 ? 

17. Divide 17.543275 by 125.7. 

18. Divide J 437.5435 by .^4^^ 
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19. Divide .000177089 by .0314. 

20. Divide 1674.35520 by 9.60. 

21. Divide 120463.2000 by 1728. 

22. Divide 47.54936 by 34.75. 

23. Divide 74.35716 by .00573. 

^ 24. Divide .37545987 by 75.714. 

25. If 25 men remove 154.125 cubic yards of earth in a 
day, how much does each man remove? 

26. If 167 dollars 8 dimes 7 cents and 5 mills be equally 
divided among 17 men, how much will each receive? 

27. Bought 45.22 yards of cloth for 197.223 : how much 
was it a yard? 

28. If 375.25 bushels of salt cost 1232.655, what is the 
price per bushel? 

29. At 10.125 per pound, how much sugar can be bought 
for $2.25 ? 

30. How many suits of clothes can be made from 34 yards 
of cloth, allowing 4.25 yards for each suit ? 

31. If a man travel 26.18 miles a day, how long will it 
take him to travel 366.52 miles ? 

32. A miller wishes to purchase an equal quantity of wheat, 
com, and rye ; he pays for the wheat, 12.225 a bushel ; for 
the corn, $0,985 a bushel ; and for the rye, $1,168 a bushel : 
how many bushels of each can hp buy for $242,979 ? 

33. A farmer purchased afarm containing 56 acres of wood- 
land, for which he paid $46,347 per acre ; 176 acres of meadow 
land, at the rate of $59,465 per acre ; besides which there was 
a swamp on the farm that covered 37 acres, for which he was 
charged $13,836 per acre. What was the area of the land ; 
what its cost ; and what was the average price per acre ? 

34. A person dying has $8345 in cash, and 6 houses, valued 
at $4379.837 each; he ordered his debts to be paid, amount- 
ing to $3976.480, and $120 to be expended «A. Vjx^ ^\«iKt^\ 
the residue was to be divided among \\\8 ?LNe %o\ia Vsx ^^ ^^- 
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lowing maimer : the eldest was to have a fourth part, and 
each of the other sous to have equal shares. What was tbe 
share of each son? 

205. When the decimal places of the divisor exceed those of 
the dividend. 

When there are more dechnal places in the divisor thao 
hi the dividend, annex as many ciphers to the dividend as 
are necessary to make its decimal places equal to those of the 
divisor ; all the figures of the quotient wUl then he whole num- 
(jers. And always bear in mind that, the number of decimal 
places in the quotient, is equal to the excess of the number in 
the dividend over the number in the divisor. 

Examples. 

1. Divide 439t.4 by 3.49. operation. 

3.49)4397.40(1260-4718, 

349 

Analysis. — We annex one to the 

dividend. Had it contained no decimal ^^ • 

place, we should have annexed two. ^98 

2094 

2094 

2. Divide 1097.01097 by .100001. 

3. Divide 9811.0047 by .1629735. 

4. Divide .1 by one ten-thousandth. 

5. Divide 10 by one-tenth. • 

6. Divide 6 by .6. By .06. By .006. By .2. By .3. By 
003. By .5. By .005. By .000012. 

206. When the division does not terminate. 

When it is necessary to continue the division further than 
the figures of the dividend will permit, we may annex ciphers 
to it, and consider them as decimal places. 



205. What do you do wlien the deciiaaX -^Wfe^ oi \?afe ^x\aQt ei* 
cced those of the dividend? What wiW W\e quoXXewX. >:>aft\v \»\ 
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Examples. 

1. Divide 4.25 by 1.25. 

Analysis. — In this example, after having 
exhausted the decimals of the dividend, we 
annex a 0, and then the decimal places 
used in the dividend wUl exceed those in 
the divisor by 1. 

2. Divide .2 by .06. 

Analysis. — We see, that in this example, 
the division will never terminate. In such 
cases, the division should be carried to the 
third or fourth place, which will give the 
answer true enough for all practical pur- 
poses, and the sign + should then be writ- 
ten, to show that the division may still be 
continued. 



OPKBATION. 

1.25)4.25(3.4 
3.'r5 
500 
500 

Ans, Za 

OPERATION. 

.06).20(3.333 + 
18_ 
20 

20 
18 
2 
Ans. 3.333 + 



3. Divide 3t.4 by 4.5. 

4. Divide 686.4 by 315. 



5, Divide 94.0369 by 81.032. 

6. Divide 36.2678 by 2.25. 



207* United States Cuxrency. 

If we regard 1 dollar as the unit of United States Cur- 
rency, all the lower denominations, — dimes, cents, and mills, — are 
decimals of the dollar. Hence, all the operations upon United 
States Money are the same as the corresponding operations on 
decimal fractions. 



206. How do you continue the division after yon have brought 
down all the figures of the dividend? When the division does not 
terminate, what sign do you place after the quotient? What does it 
sliow ? 

207. What is the unit of United States Currency? What parts of 
this unit are dimes? What parts are cent&t ^VW&*i 
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CONTRACTIONS IN DIVISION. 

208. Contractions in Division of Decimals, like that of 
whole numbers, are short methods of finding the qaotients. 

CASE I. 

209. To divide by 10, 100, Ac. 

h Divide 479.256 by 10. 

Analysis. — Removing the decimal point one opkeatiok. 

place to the left, diminishes the value of the 10)479.256 
decimal ten times; two places, 100 times, &c.; 47.9256 

therefore, to divide by 10, 100, 1000, &c., we 

remove the decimal point as many places to the left as there are 
ciphers in the divisor. 

Rule. — Remove the decimal point as many places to tM 
lift as there are ciphera in the divisor. 

Examples. 

1. Divide 3169.274 by 100 ; by 1000. 

2. Divide 57135.62 by 1000 ; by 100 ; by 10. 

3. Divide 67.5 by 100 ; by 1000 ; by 1000000. 

Note. — If there are not as many figures at the left of the decimal 
point as there are O's in tlie divisor, prefix ciphers before writing the 
decimal point. 

4. Divide 4.9 by 100 ; by 1000 ; by 10000. 

5. Divide .30467 by 10 ; by 100 ; by 1000. 

6. Divide .4741 by 100 ; by 1000 ; by 10000. 

7. Divide 4.97 by 10 ; by 100; by 1000. 

case II. 

210. To divide so that the quotient may contain a given 
number of decimals. 

- ■ - ■ 

208. What are conlTactions in CLVvVBvoii o\ ^e^TQa^&\ 
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1. Divide 754.347385 by 61.34775, and find a quotient 
which shall contain three places of decimals. 

Rule. 

I. Note the unit of the first quotient figure^ and then note 
ihe number of figures which the quotient must contain: 

II. Select, from the left, as many figures of the divisor as 
you vyish places in the quotient^ and multiply the figures so 
selected by the first quotient figure^ observing to carry for the 
figures cad off, as in the contraction of multiplication : 

in. Use each remainder as a new dividend, and in each 
following division omit one figure at the right of the divisor. 



CONTRACTED METHOD. 

61.34775)754.347385(12, 
61348 


296 


COMMON 

61.34775)754.34 
61347 


METHOD. 

7385001 
75 


14086 
12269 


14086 
12269 


988 
550 


1817 
1227 


1817 
1226 


4385 
9550 


590 
652 


590 
552 

38 
36 

1 


48350 
12975 


38 
37 


353750 
808650 


1 


545100 



Analysis. — In this example the order of the first quotient figure 
is tens; hence, there are two places of whole numbers in the 
quotient; and as there are three decimal places required, there 
will be five places in all; hence, five figures of the divisor must 
be used. 

In the operation, by the common method, the figures at the 
right of the vertical line, do not affect the quotient figures. 



209. How do you divide by 10, 100, &c.?— 210. Explain the manner 
of dividing, so that the quotient shall conUm «l ^vjcxi xiixaBXsei <A 
decimal places. 
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s 

Examples. 

1. Divide 59 by .74571345, and let the qaotient contain 
four places of decimals. 

2. Divide lT493.40n04962 by 495.183269, and let the 
quotient contain four places of decimals. 

3. Divide 98.18T43t by 8.4165618, and let the quotien 
^ntain seven places of decimals. 

4. Divide 47194.379451 by 14.73495, and let the quotient 
contain as many decimal places as there will be integers in it. 

REDUCTION. 

211. A Denominate Decimal is one in which the unit of 
the fraction is denominate. Thus, .3 of a dollar, .7 of a shil- 
ling, .8 of a yard, &c., are denominate decimals, in which the 
units are, 1 dollar, I shilling, 1 yard. 

CASE I. 

212. To change » common to a decimal fraction. 

The value of a fraction is the quotient of the numerator 
divided by the denominator (Art. 133). 

1. Reduce J to a decimal. 

Analtsis. — If we place a decimal point after the opbrauoh. 

7, and then write any number of O's after it, the 8)7.000 

value of the numerator will not be changed. .875 

If then, we divide by the denominator, the 
quotient will be the decimal number: ^ence, 

Rule. — Annex decimal ciphers to the numerator ^ and then 
divide by the denominator y pointing off as in division of 
decimals 

1^ — . — ■■..-■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■^ I.. I ■ , ^.^ — — ■ - - ■ ■ ■ ■^ I »■!» -r ■ I m 

211. What is a denominaXj^i ^eaVuiaX^ 
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Examples. 
Reduce the following common fractions to decimals. 



1. Reduce J, ^, and f. 

2i Reduce J, f , and ^g. 

3. Reduce | and ^j. 

4. Reduce yl-^ ^^^ t^- 

5. Reduce ^ and juw* 

6. Reduce ^5^ and ^, 

T. Express ^^|- decimally. 

8. Express 3^^^ decimally. 



9« Reduce ^^ and ^. 

10. Express ^^^r decimally. 

11. Reduce -^^ and ^'^. 

12. Reduce | of f of 6. 

13. Reduce J of \^. 

14. Reduce ^ of |g. 

15. Reduce f of f {. 

16. Reduce i^^ and ^Vf- 



17. What is the decimal value of f of f multiplied by y*^? 

18. What is the value, in decimals, of ^ of f of I- divided 
by I off? 

19. A man owns |- of a ship; he sells ^ of his share: 
what part is that of the whole, expressed in decimals? 

20. Bought JJ of 87j\ bushels of wheat for ^ of 1 dol- 
lars a bushel : how much did it come to, expressed in decunals ? 

21. If a man receives | of q. dollar at one time, $t^ at an- 
other, and $8f at a third : how much in all, expressed in 
decimals ? 

22. What mixed decimal is equal to the sum of ^ of 18, ^^ 
of ^i, and 1i ? 

23. What decimal is equal to §- of 3^ taken from f of 8| ? 

24. What decimal is equal to the sum of ^^, y , and } ? ^ 

CASS II. 

213. To change a decimal to the form of a common fraction. 

Analysis. — A tleoimal fraction may be cTian^^^ \.o \Xi^ iwxa. ^1 
a common fraction by simply writing its denonvmcAiOT (^Kx\*. \^^'^» 
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Examples. 
Express the followlDg decimals in common fractions. 



1. Reduce .25 and .T5. 

2. Reduce .125 and .625. 

3. Reduce .105 and .0025. 

4. Reduce .8015 and .6042. 

5. Reduce .68375. 



6. Reduce .01875. 

7. Reduce .22575. 

8. Reduce .265625. 

9. Reduce .333^. 
10. Reduce .6714f 



CASE III. 

214. To reduce a compound number to a decimal of a givtn 
denomination. 



1. Reduce £1 4s. 9fd. to the decimal of a £, 

Analysis. — We first reduce 3 
farthings to the decimal of a 
penny, by dividing by 4. We 
then annex the quotient .75d. to 
the 9 pence. We next divide by 
12, giving .8125, which is the 
decimal of a shilling. This we 
annex to the shillings, and then 
divide by twenty. 



OPERATION. 

fd. = .75d. ; hence, 
9fd. = 9.75d. 
12)9.75d. 

.8125s., and 
20)4.8125s. 



iB.240625 ; therefore, 
£1 4s. 9fd. = ^1.240625 

Hule. — I. If the lowest denomincUion contains a fraction^ 
reduce it to a decimal and prefix the integral part : 

II. Then divide by the units of the ascending scale, annex 

the quotient to the next higher denominatioUf and proceed in 

the same manner through all the denominations, to the re- 

quired unit. 

Note. — When any denomination, between the lowest and the high- 
est is wanting, the number to be prefixed to the corres{)onding quo 
tient, ifr 0. 

212. How do you change a common to a decimal fraction? 
218. How do you change a decimal to the form of a common fraction? 
214. How do you reduce a compound number to a decimal of a 
given denomination 'i 
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Examples. 

1. Reduce 14 drams to the decimal of a lb. Ayoirdupois. 

2. Reduce T8d. to the decimal of £. * 

3. Reduce 63 pints to the decimal of a peck. 

4. Reduce 9 hours to the decimal of a day. 

5. Reduce 3*15678 feet to the decimal of a mile. 

6. Reduce 7 oz. 19 pwt. of silver to the decimal of a pound 
T. Reduce 3 cwt. 1 lb. 8 oz. to the decimal of a ton. 

8. Reduce 2.45 shillings to the decimal of a £, 

9. Reduce 1.041 roods to the decimal of an acre. 

10. Reduce 176.9 yards to the decimal of a mile. 

11. Reduce 2qr. 141b. to the decimal of a cwt. 

12. Reduce 10 oz. 18 pwt. 16 gr. to the decimal of a lb. 

13. Reduce 3qr. 2na. to the decimal of a yard. 

14. Reduce 1 gal. to the decimal of a hogshead. 

15. Reduce 17 h. 6 m. 43 sec. to the decimal of a day. 

16. Reduce 4 cwt. 2f qr. to the decimal of a ton. 

17. Reduce 19s. 5d. 2far. to the decimal of a pound. 

18. Reduce IR. 37 P. to the decimal of an acre. 

19. Reduce 2qr. 3na. to the decimal of an English ell. 

20. Reduce 2 yd. 2 ft. 6 J in. to the decimal of a mile. 

21. Reduce 15' 22J" to the decimal of a degree. 

22. Reduce Icwt. Iqr. lib. to the decimal of a ton. 

23. Reduce 3 Bush. 3pk. to the decimal of a chaldron. 

24. Reduce 17 yd. 1ft. 6 in. to the decimal of a mile. 

25. What decimal part of a year is 9^ months? 

26. What decimal part of an acre is 1 R. 14 P. ? 

27. What decimal part of a chaldron is 45 pk. 7 

28. What decimal part of a mile is 72 yards ? 

29. What part of a ream of paper is 9 sheets ? 

30. What part of a rod in length is 4.0125 inches ? 

31. Reduce 10 wk. 2 da. to the decimal of a leap year. 

32. Reduce 4 | 13 1 3 10 gr. to the decimal of a lb. 

33. Reduce 3qt. 1.75 pt. to the decimal of a hhd. 

34. Reduce 24sq,jd, 1.8 sq. ft. to the dedxnsjX c>^ ^w ^sfcx^. 
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CASK IV. 

215. To find th« value of a decimal in integers of lower d6> 
nominationB. 



1. What is the valae of .832296 of a £7 

Analysis. — ^First multiply the decimal 
by 20, which brings it to the denomination 
of shillings, and after catting off from the 
right as many places for decimals as there 
are in the given number, we have 16s. 
and the decimal .645920 oyer. This is 
reduced to pence by multiplying by 12, 
and then to farthings by multiplying 
by 4. 



OPBBATIOir. 

.832296 
20 

16.645920 
12 

7.751040 
4 



3.004160 
Ana. 16s. 7d. 3fey.» 



Rule 



I. Multiply the decimal by the units of the descending 
scale, and point off as in the multiplication of decimals : 

II. Multiply the decimal part of the product as before^ and 
continue the operations to the lowest denomination. The in- 
tegers cut off at the left, form the answer. 



1. What is 

2. What is 

3. What is 

4. Required 

5. Reijuired 

6. Required 

7. Required 

8. Required 

9. What is 



Examples. 

the value of .6725 of a hundredweight? 
the value of .61 of a pipe of wine? 
the value of .83229 of a iS ? 
the value of .0625 of a barrel of beer, 
the value of .42857 of a month, 
the value of .05 of an acre, 
the value of .3375 of a ton. 
the value of .875 of a pipe of wine, 
the value of .375 of a hogshead of beer ? 



5515. How do you find the value of a decimal in intpgers of lower 
denomln&tions ? 
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10. What is the value of .911111 of a pound troy? 

11. What is the value of .675 of an English ell? 

12. What is the value of .001136 of a mile in length? 

13. What is the value of .000242 of a square nule? 

14. Required the value of .4629 degrees. 

15. Required the value of .875 of a yard. 

16. Required the value of .3489 of a pound, apothecaries. 
IT. Required the value of .759 of an acre. 

18. Required the value of .01875 of a ream of paper. 

19. Required the value of .0055 of a ton. 

20. Required the value of .625 of a shilling. 

21. Required the value of .3375 of an acre. 

22. Required the value of .785 of a year of 365J days. 

REPEATING DECIMALS. 

216. In changing a common to a decimal fraction, there are 
two general cases : 

1st. When the division terminates ; and 
2d. When it does not terminate. 

In the firet case, the quotient will contain a limited number 
of decimal places, and the exact value of the common fraction 
will be expressed decimally. 

In the second case, the quotient will contain an infinite 
number of decimal places, and the exact value of the common 
fraction cannot be expressed decimally. 

CASE I. 

217- When the division terminates. 

When a common fraction is reduced to its lowest termf 
(which we suppose to be done in all cases that follow), thei'o 
will be no factor common to its numerator and denominator. 

216. How many cases are there in changing a common to a dec! 
mal fraction? What are they? What distinguislics one of theaft 
oases from the other? 
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1. Bedacc H to its eqniyalent decimal. 

Analysis. — AnnexiDg one to the numer- 
ator multiplies it by 10, or hy 2 and 6; 
hence, 2 and 6 become prime factors of 
the numerator every time that a is an- 
nexed. But if the division is exact, these 
prime factors, and none others, must also be 
found in the denominator. 

2. Reduce /^ to its equivalent decimal 

Anjlltsis.— 36 = 18 x2 = 9x2x2 = 
8x8x2x2; in which we see that the 
denominator contains other factom than 2 
and 5; hence, the fraction cannot he ex- 
actly expressed decimally. 



OPI&ATIOH. 

5O)lt.00(.34 
15 

2 00 
2 00 



OPBRATIOir. 

36)5.0(.1388+ 
36 

140 

108 



320 

288 



320 

288 



Rule. — I. Bedtcce the fraction to 
it8 lowest terms, then decompose the de- 
nominator into its prime factors; and 
if there are no factors other than 2 
and 5, the exact division can be made: 

II. y there are other prime factors, the exact division can- 
not be made. 

Note. — Every annexed to the numerator, introduces the t^w) 
fEictors 2 and 5; and these £B,ctors must be introduced until we have 
as many of each as there are in the denominator after it shall have 
been decomposed into its prime factors 2 and 5. But the quotient 
will contain as many decimal places as there are decimal O's in the 
dividend. Hence, 

The number of decimal places in the quotient will be egttal 
to the greatest number of factors^ 2 or 5j in the divisor. 

3. Can ^^y be exactly expressed decimally? How opbeatiow. 

many places? 25)t.0(.2S 

Analysis. — 25 =6x6; hence, the fraction can be ex- ^Q 

actly expressed decimally, and by two decimals, because 200 

5 13 taken twice as a factor in the dmsot. ?22. 
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Examples. 
Find the decimals and number of places in the following : 



1. Express ys§ decimally. 

2. Express ^^ decimally. 

3. Express ^^^ decimally. 

4. Expiess y^l^ decimally. 



5. Express -^ decimally. 

6. Express -^j^ decimally. 

7. Express yl^y decimally. 

8. Express ^f^^y decimally. 



CASE II. 
218. When the division does not terminate. 

1. Let it be required to redace ^ to its equivalent decimal 

Analysis. — ^By annexing decimal ciphers to the operation. 

numerator 1, and making the division, we find the 3) 1.0000 

equivalent decimal to he .3333 +, &c., giving 3's [3333+ 
as far we choose to continue the division. 

The further the division is continuedf the nearer the value 
of the decimal will approach to J, the exact value of the com- 
mon fraction. We express this approach to equality of value, 
by saying, that if the division be continued vnthout limits that 
is, to infinity, the value of the decimal will then become equal 
to that of the common fraction ; thus, 

.3333 . . . , continued to infinity = ^ ; 
for, each succeeding 3 brings the value nearer to i- 

Also, .9999... , continued to infinity =^ 1 ; 

for, each succeeding 9 brings the value nearer to 1. 

2. Find the decimal corresponding to the common fraction J. 

Analysis. — Annexing decimal ciphers and opbration. 

dividmg, we find the decimal to bo .2322+, 9 )2.0000 

in which we see that the fignre 2 is continually ^l^^"*! 
repeated. 

9 
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Examples. 

1. Express the fraction \ dedmallj. 

2. Change ^j into a decimal fraction. 
8 Reduce /y to a decimal fraction. 
4. Reduce ^ to a decimal fraction. 

219. Definitions. 

1. A Repeatino Dscdul is a decimal in which a stngle 
figure, or tk eet of figures, is constantly repeated. 

2. A Repetend is a single figure, or a set of figures, wMeh 
ui constantly repeated. 

3. A SmoLE Repetend is one in which only a single fignie 
is repeated ; as 

I — .2222+, or I = .3333+. 

Sach repetends are expressed by simply putting a mark over 
the first figure ; thus, 

.2222+, is denoted by .^2, and .3333+ by .^3. 

4. A Compound Repetend has a set of figures repeated; 

thus, 

if = .57 67+, and |{|f = .5723 6723 + 

are compound repetends, and are distinguished by marking the 
first and last figures of the set. Thus, 57 67+ is written 
.^57', and .5723 6723 + is written .^6723'. 

5. A Pure Repetend is one which begins with the first 
decimal figure ; as, 

.^3, .^6, .^473', &c. 

217. How do you detennine wlien a common fraction can be ex 
actly expressed decimally ? How many decimal places will there be 
in the quotient? — ^218. Can one-third be exactly expressed dedmallj? 
What is the form of the quotient? To what does the value of this 
quotient approach? When does it become equal to one-third ?— 319. 
1. What is a repeating decimal? 2. What is a repetend? 3. What 
ia n single repetend? 4. Wliat \8 a ooto.vovimvJl tq^v*svv\% 
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6. A Mixed Repetend is one which has significant figures 
or ciphers between the decimal point and the repetend ; or 
Turhich has whole numbers on the left hand of the decimal 
point ; such figures are called finite figures. Thus, 

.0^33', .4^13', .3^613', 6/5, 

are all mixed repetends ; .0, .4, .3, and 6, are the finite figures 

7. Similar Repetends are such as begin at equal distances 
from the decimal points ; as .3^54', 2.1^634'. 

8. Dissimilar Repetends are such as begin at different dis- 
tances from the decimal points ; as .^253', .47^52'. 

9. Conterminous Repetends are such as end at equal dis- 
tances from the decimal points ; as .1^25', /364'. 

10. Similar and Conterminous Repetends are such as begin 
and end at the same distances from the decimal point ; thus, 
63.2^753', 4.6^325', and .4^632', are similar and conterminous. 

EEDUCTION OF REPETENDS TO COMMON FEACTlONts. 

CASE I. 

220. To reduce a pure repetend to its equivalent common 
fraction. 

Analysis. — This proposition is to be analyzed by e:5amining 
the law of forming the repetends. 

let. ^ =.1111 + &c. = .n ; and J = 4444+ &c. = .H : 

2d. ^ = .010101 + &c. = .^Or ; and | J = .2727 + &c. = .^7' : 
8d. ^ =.001001+ «&c.=.^001' ; and gf| = .324324+ &c. = .^324': 
&c., &c., &c., &c. 

The above law for the formation of repetends does not depend 
on the multipliers 4, 27, and 324, but would be the same for any 
joiher fi^gurei, 

Hiile. — Divide the number denoting the repetend by as 
many 9's as there are figures, and reduce the fraction (o 
its lowest terms. 
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Examples. 

1. What is the equivalent common fraction of the repetend 
0/3? 

We have, f = j = 0.33333 + = ;3. 

2. What is the equivalent common fraction of the repcten" 
162 ? 

We have, Jf f = iVr- -^^- 

3. What are the simplest equivalent common fractions of the 
rcpetends /6, /162', 0/169230', /945', and /09'? 

4. What are the least equivalent common fractions of the 
repetends /594406', /36', and /14285r 1 

CASE II. 
221. To reduce a mixed repetend to its eqtiivalent commoB 

» 

fraction. 

Analysis. — A mixed repetend is composed of the finite figures 
which precede, and of the repetend itself; hence, its value must 
he equal to such finite figures plus the repetend. 

When the repetend hegins at the decimal point, the unit of 
the first figure is .1. But if the repetend hegins at any place at 
the right of the decimal point, the unit value of the first figure 
will he diminished ten times for each place at the right, and 
hence, O's must be annexed to the 9's which form the divisor. 

Rille. — To the finite figures, add the repetend divided by 
as many 9's as it contains places of figures, with as many 
O's annexed to them as there are places of decimal figures 
vreceding the repetend; the sum reduced to its simplest form 
will be the equivalent fraction sought. 

219. 5. Wliat is a pure repetend? 0. What is a mixed repetend? 
7. What are similar repetends? 8. What are dissimilar repetends? 
9 What are conterminous repetends? 10. What are similar and 
conterminous repetends ? — ^220. How do you reduce a pure repetend to 
an equivalent common fraction? — ^221. How do you find the value of 
B mixed repetend? 
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Examples. 

1. Keqnired the least eqaivalent common fraction of the 
mixed repetend, 2.4^18'. 

Now, 
2.4^18' = 2 + T% + ^18' = 2 -f ^V + ^Vo = 2?f . Ans. 

2. Required the least equivalent common fraction of the 
mixed repetend .5' 925'. 

We have, .5^926' = y^^ + ^-^-^^ = ^f Ans. 

3. What is the least equivalent common fraction of the 
repetend .008^497133'? 

We have, .008^497133' = T^ioxi + j^%Vh%\^ = T^ffir- 

4. Required the least equivalent common fractions of the 
mixed repetends .13^8, 7.6M3', .04^354', 37.6^4, .6^75', and 
.7^54347'. 

6. Required the least equivalent common fractions of the 
mixed repetends 0.7^5, 0.4^38', .09^3, 4.7^543', .009^87', and .4^6. 

CASE III. 

222. To find the finite figures and the repetends correspond- 
ing to any common fraction. 

1. Find the finite figures and the repetend corresponding to 
the fraction 3^. 

Analysis. — 1st. Bedace the opebation. 

fraction to its lowest terms, and 5 3 

then find aU the factors 2and5 560 = 280 
of the denominator. 

3 3 

2d. Add decimal ciphers to 280 = 2x2x2x5x7 
tiie numerator and make the 

division. 280)3.000+ (.010^714285' 

8d. The number of j/inite decimals preceding^ the first figure 
of the repetend will be equa. to the g;reatft^ xcaic^et ol ^»Rj«swi 
2 or 5: in this example it is 3. 
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4th. When a remainder is found which is the same as a prevmt 
dividend^ the second repetend begins. 

6th. The nnmber of figures in any repetend will never exceed 
the number, less 1, of the units in that factor of the denominator 
which does not contain 2 or 6. In the example, that number \& 7, 
and the number of figures of the repetend, is 6. 

Rule. — Divide the numerator of the common f? action, re- 
duced to its lowest terms, by the denominator, and poird ojf 
in the quotient the finite decimals, if any, and the repetend. 



Examples. 

1. Find whether the decimal, equivalent to the common 
fraction ^gjg^ , is finite or repeating : required the finite 
figures, if any, and the repetend. 

Analysis. — We first reduce the 
fraction to its lowest terms, giving 

ff^fu' ^® ^^^^ search for the 
factors 2 and 5 in the denominator, 
and find that 2 is a factor 3 times; 
hence, we know that there are 

three finite decimals preceding the 9'j68)83.00 . . . (.008^497133' 
repetend. We next divide the 

numerator 83 by the denominator 9768, and note that the repetend 
begins at the fourth place. Aller the ninth division, we find the 
remainder 83; at this point the figures of the quotient begin to 
repeat; hence, the repetend has 6 places. 

2. Find the finite decimals, if any* and the repetend, if any, 

r 

of the fraction ■^^. 

8. Find the finite decimals, if any, and the repetend, if any, 
of tiie fraction xTgo. 

4. Find the finite decimals, if any, and the repetend, if any, 
of the fractions ^^j, y^s. ih- 





OPEBAHON. 




249 83 




29304 9768 


83 


83 


9768 


2x2x2x1221 
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223. Properties of the Repetends. 

There are some properties of repetends wWcli it is important 
to remark. 

1. Any finite decimal may be considered as a repeating 
decimal by making ciphers recur ; thus, 

.35 = .35^0 = .35^00' =.35^000' = ^6^0000', &c. 

2. Any repeating decimal, whaterer its number of figures^ 
may be changed to one having twice or thrice that number of 
figures, or any multiple of that number. 

Thus, a repetend 2.3^5*7' having two figures, may be changed 
to one having 4, 6, 8, or 10 places of figures, . For, 

2.3^6t' = 2.3^5751' =2.3^515767' = 2.3^57675757', &c. ; 

80, the repetend 4.16^316' may be written 

4.16^316' = 4.16^316316' = 4.16^316316316', &c ; 

and the same may be shown of any other. Hence, two or 
more repetends, having a different number of places in each, 
may be reduced to repetends having the same number of places, 
in the following manner : 

Find the least common multiple of the number of ^places t» 
each repetend^ and reduce each repetend to such number of 
places^ 

3. Any repeating decimal may be transformed into unotfaer 
having finite decimals and a repetend of the same number of 
figures as the first. Thus, 

.^67' = .5^75' = .57^57' = .576^75' = .5757^57' ; and 
3,4^785' = 3.47^857' = 3.478^578' = 3.4785^85' ; 

and hence, any two repetends may be made similar. 

222. How do you find the finite figores and the repetend corre- 
sponding to any common fraction ?<— 223. 1. How may a finite decimal 
be made a repeating decimal? 2. When a repetend has a given 
number of places^ to what other form may \\i \)^ 'KAxx.t»^\ 'Ba'^\ 
S. Into what form maj any repeating dedmal \>Q tnstt£axi&sa^\ 
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These properties may be proved by changing the repetendfl 
mto their eqaivalent common fractions. 

4. Having made two or more repetends similar by the last 
article, they may be rendered conterminous by the prcYions 
one ; thus, tivo or more repstenda may alwaya he made similar 
and conterminous. 

5 If two or more repeatmg decimals, having several repe- 
tends of equal places, be added together, their siup will bare 
a repetend of the same number of places ; for, every two sets 
of repetends toUl give the same sum, 

6. If any repeating decimal be multiplied by any number, 
the product will be a repeating decimal having the same 
number of places in the repetend ; for, each repetend wiU be 
taken the same number of times, and consequenUy must pro^ 
duce the same product. 

Examples. 

1. Reduce .13^8, 7.5^43' .04^354', to repetends having the 
same number of places. 

Since the number of places are now 1, 2, and 3, the least 
common multiple is 6, and hence each new repetend will con- 
tain 6 plaees ; that is, 

.13^8 = .13^888888' ; 7.5^43' = 7.5^434343' ; and 

.04^364' = .04^354354'. 

2. Reduce 2.448', .6^925', .008^497133', to repetends having 
the same number of places. 

3. Reduce the repeating decimals 165.464', .^04', .03'7 to 
such as are similar and conterminous. 

4. Reduce the repeating decimals .5^3, .4^75', and 1.^757' 
to such as are similar and conterminous. 

223. 4. To what brm may two or more repetends be ledacadT 
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ADDITION. 
224. To add repeating decimals. 

I. Make the repetends, in each number to be added, similar 
avd con terminous : 

II. Write the places of the same unit value in the same 
column, and so many figures of the second repetend in each 
as shall iyidicate with certainty, how many are to be carried 
from one repetend to the other : then add as in whole numbers. 

NoTEL — If all the figures of a repetend are 9's, omit them and add 
1 to the figure next at the left 

Examples. 

1. Add .12^5, 4.U63', 1.^1143', and 2.^64', together. 

DISSIMILAR. SIMILAR. SIMILAR AND CONTERMINOUS. 

.12^5 = .12^5 = .12^555555655555' - - - 5555 

4.^63' = 4.16^316' =4.16^316316316316'- - - 3163 

l.ni43' = l.Tr43n' = l.Tr437143n43n' - - - 4311 

2/54' = 2.54^54' = 2.54^545454545454' - - - 5454 

The true sum = 8.54^854470131697' 1 to carry. 

2. Add 67.3^45', 9.^651', .^25', 17.4^7, .^5, together. 

3. Add .^475', 3.75^43', 64.^5', .^57', .1^88', together. 

4. Add .^5, 4.3^7, 49.4^57', .4^954', .^345/ together. 

6. Add .U75', 42.^57', .3^53', .4^954', 3.7^54', together. 
6. Add 165, .464', 147.^04', 4.^95', 94.3^7 4.^712346'. 

SUBTRACTION. 
225. To subtract one repeating decimal from another. 

I. Make the repetends similar and conterminous: 

II. Subtract as in finite decimals, observing that when the 
repetend of the lower line is the larger, I must be carried to 
the first right-hand figure. 

224. How do you add repenting decimalft*? — 2Sii5. l^^yw ^q '^wv. %^s5^^ 
tract repeating decimal^ 
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Examples 
1. From llA'W take 3.45^135'. 

DISSIMILAR. SIMILAR. SIMILAR AND C0MTBRMIN0U8. 

11.4^75' = 11.47^57' = 11.47^57576r - - - - 
3.45^35' = 3.45^735' = 3.45^35735^ . . - . 

The true difference = 8.0r840021' 1 to cany. 



575 
735 



2. From 47.5^3 take 1.^57'. 

3. From 17.^573' take 14.5^7. 

4. From 17.4^3 take 12.34^3. 

5. From 1.12^54' take .4^7384'. 



6. From 4.75 take .37^5. 

7. From 4.794 take .1^744 

8. From 1.45^7 take .3654. 

9. From 1.4^937' take .1475. 



MULTIPLICATION. 

226. To mnltiply one repeatioig decimal by another. 

Change the repeating decimals into their equivalent cow 
mon fractions^ then multiply them together^ and redttce Oie 
product to its equivalent repealing decimal. 

Examples. 
1. Multiply 4.25^3 by .257. 

OPERATION. 

4.25^3 = 4 + t\^^ + ^S-5 = 4 + f §A + ^3^ = |2 8 ^ 



428 



Also, 



— 1_9_1_4 

— 450 



95 7 



.257 = yVo^^ ; hence, 
Mi X i¥oV = UiU% = 1.09310^6 



25000 

and since 225000 = 5x5x5x5x5x2x2x2x9, 
there will be five places of finite decimals, and one figure in 
the repetend. 

Note. — Much labor wiU be saved in this and the next rule by keep- 
ing every fraction in its lowest terms ; and when two fractions are to 
be multiplied together, cancel all the factors common to both terms 
before making the multiplication. 

2. Multiply .375^4 by 14.75. 



3. Multiply .4^253' by 2.57. 

4. Multiply .437 by 3.7^5. 
6. Multiply 4.573 by .3^75'. \ 



6. Multiply 3.f 5^6 by .42^5. 

7. Multiply 1,^456' by 4.2^3. 

8. Multiply 45.1^3 by .^245'. 
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DIVISION. 

227. To divide on« ropeatisf^ decimal by another. 

Change the decimals into their equivalent common fraotiom^ 
mnd find the quotieiU of these fractions^ then change the 
quotient into Us equivalent decimoL 

Examples. 
1. Divide 56.^6 by 13?. 

OPERATION. 

66.^6 = 56 + f = 4ja = X|a, 
Then, H*-^137=H*XTiT = iff = .'41362530^ 



2. Divide 24.3^18' by l.?92, 
8. Divide 8.5968 by .2^45'. 

4. Divide 2.295 by /29r. 

5. Divide 41.345 by 1.^6'. 



6. Divide 13.5^I69533'by 4.^29?' 
1. Divide .^45' by .418881'. 

8. Divide .^^475' by .3^53'. 

9. Divide 3,^153' by .^24'. 



CONTINUED FRACTIONS. 

228. A GoNTiNUED FRACTION has 1 for its numerator, and 
for its denominator a whole number plus a frax^tion, which also 
has a numerator of I, and for a denominator, a whole number 
plus a similar fraction, and so on. 

I. If we take any irreducible fraction, as ^, and divide 
both terms by the numerator, it will take the form, 

15 1 I 

29 = 11 = r+U, ^^ ^^'^ ^^^ division. 

If, now, we divide both terms of i^ by 14, wo have, 

14 1 



15 l+T^ 



226. How do you multiply repeating decimals?— 227. Hovr da ^'Ow 
divide repeating dedmals ?— 228. What aIeco1it^3iU<b^tc«c^^s»lA 'Wmi^ 
is ibe rule for finding tliQ approximate valaet 
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If. now, we replace \^ by its valae, ^ ^ - , we shall have 

16 1 



29 1 + 1 



hence, this is a continued fracUan. 
2. Reduce ^ to the form of a continued fraction. 



hence, 



15 1 4 1 

i9""i + tV' 15 ""3+ j; 


3 1 
4-1 + i 


15 1 

19 "" 1 -fl 




3 + 1 


• 



1+f 

Analysis. — ^Let its analyze this example. If we neglect what 
comes after 1, the first term of the first denominator, we shall 
have, 1=1, which is called the jfirst approximating fraction. If wa 
neglect what comes after B, the first term of the second denomi- 
nator, we shall have, 

1 __ 3 

1+i ■" 4 
the second approximating fraction. 

If we neglect what comes after 1, the first term of the third 
denominator, we shall have, 

L_ 4 

1+1 =5 

3 + 1 

the tliird approximating fraction; and so on, for fractions whieh 
follow. 

If we stop at the first approximating fraction, the denominator 1 
will be less than the trrie denominator; for, the true denominator 
is 1 plus a fraction; hence, the value of the first approximating 
traction will be too great; that is, it will exceed the value of the 
given fraction. 

If we stop at the second, the denominator 3 will be leu than the 
true denominator; hence, ^ will be greater than the number to be 
added to I ; therefore, 1 + i is too lorfje, ^xvSi \ -V\ -v V ^^jmjJ^ 
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is 2, is too small : that is, it is less than the value of the given frac- 
tion. Thns, everj odd approximatiDg fraction gives a valae too 
large^ and every even one, gives a valae too small, 

Kule. — Write the given fraction in the form of a continued 
fraction, using several terms when a near approximation is 
desired ; then take a mean hetvoeen the last and the preceding 
a^roximating fractions. 

Examples. 
1 Reduce ^| to the form of a continued fraction. 

829 



341 



= 2 + 1 



2 + 1 



1 + 1 



1 + 1 



3 + iV. 



2. Place f ^ under the form of a continued fraction, and 
find the value of each of the approximating fractions. 

3. Place -JJ under the form of a continued fraction, and 
find the value of each of the approximating fractions. 

4. Place ^ under the form of a contmued fraction, and find 
the value of each approximatmg fraction. 

5. Place f J under the form of a continued fraction, and find 
the value of each approximating fraction. 

6. Place -1^ under the form of a contmued fraction, and find 
the value of each approximating fraction. 

7. The solar year contains 365 da. 6 hr. 48 m. 48 sec. Find 
what fractional part of a day the excess of the solar year is 
above the common year, when the operation is carried to the 
fifth approximating fraction. 
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RATIO AND PROPORTION. 

229. Two numbers, of the same kind, may be compared in 
two ways.: 

1st. By considering how mtich one is greater or less thao 
the other, which is shown by their difference ; and, 

2d. By considering how many times one namber is greater 
or less than another, which is shown by their quotient. 

In comparing two numbers, by means of then: difference, the 
less is always taken from the greater. 

In comparing two numbers by then: quotient, one is regarded 
as a standard which measures the other ; hence, to measure 
a number, is to find how many times it contains the standard, 

230. A Ratio is the quotient arising from dividing one num- 
ber by another. 

The Terms of a ratio are the divisor and dividend ; hence, 
every ratio has two terms. 

The Divisor is called the Antecedent ; and the Dividend is 
called the Consequent. 

The ANTECEDENT and consequent, taken together, are called 
a Couplet. 

231. The ratio of one number to another is expressed in two 
ways : 

1st. By a colon ; thus, 4 : 16 ; and is read, 4 is to 16 ; or, 
16 divided by 4. 
2d. In a fractional form, as ^ ; or, 16 divided by 4. 

229. In how many ways may two numbers of the same kind be 
compared with each other! If you compare by their difference, what 
do you do? If you compare by the quotient, how do you regard one 
of the numbers? How do you measure a number? 

230. What is a ratio? What are its terms? How many terms has 
L-very ratio ? What is the divisor called ? What the dividend ?— 231. In 
Iu)w many ways is the ratio expressed? What are they? How is it 

rmdf 
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Since every ratio may be expressed under the form of a 
fraction, and since the numerator and. denominator may be mul- 
tiplied or divided by the same number, without altering the 
value (Arts. 143 and 144), it follows that. 

If both terms of a ratio be multiplied or divided by the 
mme number ^ the ratio will not be changed. 

232. A Simple Ratio is when both terms are simple num 

bcrs ; thus, 

7 : 12, is a simple ratio. 

233. A Compound Ratio is one which arises from the mul- 
tiplication of two simple ratios : thus, in the simple ratios 

6 : 10, and 3 : 12, 

if we multiply the corresponding terms together, we have 

6 X 3 : 10 X 12, 
which is compounded of the ratios of 5 to 10, and of 3 to 12. 

234. The Elements of a term are its factors : thus, 5 and 3 
are the elements of the first term, and 10 and 12 of the second. 

These elements are generally written in a column, thus, 

t : 1 9 r ; and read, 6 multiplied by 3, to 10 multiplied by 12. 

Note. — A compound ratio may be reduced to a simple ratio, by 
multiplying the elements; thus the last ratio is that of 15 to 120. 

235. To find the ratio of one number to another. 

When the antecedent is less than the consequent, the ratio 
shows how many times the consequent is greater than the 
antecedent. 

When the antecedent is greater than the consequent, the 
ratio shows what part the consequent is of the antecedent 
The phrase, "what part," implies the quotient of a less num- 
ber divided by a greater. 



6 
3 



232. What is a E^mjple ratio?— 233. Wliat \r ^ com^waA 'li^^^'^"" 
S34. Wliat are the e/ements of a terml 
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Examples. 
1. What is the ratio oC 9 tons to 15 tons ? 



Analtsis.- 
conseqnent is 
tion V=| = 

2. What 

3. What 

4. What 

5. What 

6. What 
1. What 

8. What 

9. What 

10. What 

11. What 

12. What 



-In this example the antecedent is 9 tons, and the 
15 tons; the ratio is therefore expressed bj thefrao- 

is the ratio of 6 inches to 24 inches 7 
is the ratio of 7 feet to 35 feet? 
is the ratio of fifteen dollars to 6 dollars 7 
is the compound ratio of 5 : 6 and 4 : 10 7 
is the compound ratio of 6 : 9 and 3:47 
is the compound ratio of 4 : 5, 9:8, and 3:5? 



part of 6 is 4 ? 
part of 10 is 5? 
part of 34 is H? 
part of 450 is 800? 

part of 90 is 16? 



13. 8 is what part of 12 ? 

14. 16 is what part of 48? 

15. 18 is what part of 90? 

16. 15 is what part of 165 ? 
IT. 9 is what part of 11 f 



236. To find the antecedent or consequent, when the ratio and 
one of the terms are given. 

1. The ratio of two numbers is 5 ; and the antecedent is 4 
dollars : what is the consequent ? 

Analysis.— Since the ratio is equal to 
the quotient of the consequent divided 
by the antecedent, it follows: 

1st. That the consequent is equal to 
the antecedent multiplied hy the ratio: 

2d. That the antecedent is equal to 
the consequent divided hy the ratio. 



B«tio 

5 = 



opbbatioj:. 
conse<[uent. 



antecedent. 



5 X ant. = cons. 
$4 X 5 = $20 = cons. 



Examples. 

1. The ratio of two numbers is 7, and the antecedent is 
16 cwt. : what is the consequent ? 

2. The consequent is 30 tons, and the ratio is 6 : what is 
the antecedeni t 
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8. The antecedent is 15, and the ratio is 4 : what is the 
consequent ? 

4. The ratio of two numbers is If, and the consequent is 
7 : what is the antecedent ? 

6. The ratio of two numbers is J, and the antecedent, is | . 
what is the consequent ? 

6. The ratio of the monthly wages of two men is 8 : tho 
greater wages of one is $256: what is the wages of the other? 

1. The ratio is 25, and the consequent is 14 x 6 X 10: 
what is the antecedent? 

8. The value of a horse is 2^ times that of an ox : tho 
ralue of the horse is $143 : what is the value of the ox ? 

SIMPLE PROPORTION. 

237. A Simple Proportion is an expression of equality 
between two simple and equal ratios. Thus, the two couplets, 

4 : 20 and 1 : 5, 
haying the same ratio 5, form a proportion, and are written, 

4 : 20 : : 1 : 5, 
by simply placing a double colon between the couplets. The 

terms are read, 

4 is to 20 as 1 is to 5, 

and taken together, they are called a proportion, 

238. The 1st and 4th terms of a proportion are called the 
extremes; the 2d and 3d terms, the means. Thus, in the pro- 
portion, 

6 : 24 : : 8 : 32, 

6 and 32 are the extremes^ and 24 and 8 the means : 

c- 24 32 

Since -^ = g- 

we shall have, by reducing to a common denominator, 

24 X 8 _ 32 X 6 

6X8 ■" Tx^ 
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Bat since the fractions are equal, and hare the same de* 
nominators, their numerators must be equal, viz. : 

24 X ^= 32 X 6; that is, 

In any proportion^ ' the product of the extremes is eqvd to 
the product of the means. 

Thus, in the proportions, 

1 : 8 : : 2 : 16 ; we have 1 x 16 = 2x8. 
4 : 12 : : 8 : 24 ; " " 4 x 24 = 12 X 8. 

239. Since, in any proportion, the product of the extremes 
is equal to the product of the means, it follows that, 

1st, If the product of the means be divided by one of the 
extremes, the quotient vnll be the other extreme. 

Thus, in the proportion, 
4 : 16 :: 6 : 24, and 4 x 24 = 16 x 6 = 96; 

then, if 96, the product of the means, be divided by one of 
the extremes, 4, the quotient will be the other extreme, 24; 
or, if the product be divided by 24, the quotient will be 4. 

2d. If the product of the extremes be divided by either of 
the means, the quotient will be the other mean. 

Thus, if 4 X 24 = 16 X 6 = 96 be divided by 16, the 
quotient will be 6 ; or if it be divided by 6, the quotient 
wiU be 16. 

Note. — We shall denote the required tenn of a proportion hy 
the letter x. 



235. When the antecedent is less than the consequent, what does 
the ratio express? What does it express when the antecedent is 
greater than the consequent? — 236. To what is the consequent e([ua], 
in any patio? To what is the antecedent equal? — 237. What is a 
simple proportion? — 238. Which are the extremes of a proportion? 
Wliich the means? What is the product of the means equal to?— 
239. If the product of the means be divided by one of the extremefl^ 
what is the quotient? If the prodvicl «? U\e viTLttecckEa \i^ divided by 
one of the means, what is the q\iot\eiv\.*t 
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Example^. 
Find the required tenn in each of the following examples : 



1. 


5 


; 30 : : 


I 10 1 


X. 


2. 


9 : 


; X : ; 


; 12 : 


: 36. 


3. 


$15 


: $45 : ; 


1 X : 


: 27. 


4. 


* ^ 


^V : : 


: X 


• A. 



• 5. The first three terms of a proportion are 5, 10, and 19 . 
That is the fourth term? 

6. The first three terms of a proportion are 6, 24, and 14 . 
what is the fourth term? 

7. The first, second, and fourth terms of a proportion are 9, 
12, and 16 : what is the third term ? 

8. The first, third, and fourth terms of a proportion are 16, 
8, and 20 : what is the second term ? 



DIRECT AND INVERSE PROPORTION. 

240. It often happens, that two numbers which are com- 
pared together, may undergo certain changes of value, in which 
case they represent variable and not fixed quantities. Thus, 
when we say that the amount of work done, in a single day, 
will be proportional to the number of men employed, we mean, 
that if we increase the number of men, the amount of work 
done will also be increased; or, if we diminish the number of 
men, the work done will also be diminished. This is called 
Direct Proportion, 

If we say that a barrel of flour will serye 12 men a certain 
time, and ask how long.it will serve 24 men, the time will be 
€33 : that is, the time will decrease as the number of men 
.3 increased, and will increase as the number of men is de* 
C7'eased. This is called. Inverse Proportion; hence, 

1. Two numbers are directly proportional, lohen they inr 
crease or decrease together ; in which case tKeilr tqUxo \a 
aluxi^s ihe same. 
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2. Tivo numbers are inversely proportional, when one 
increases as the other decreases ; in which case their product 
is always the same. 

Note. — This is sometimes called, Reciprocal Proportion, 

First Illustration. 

If we refer to the numeration table of integral and decimal num- 
bers (Art. 190), we see that the unit of the first place, at the left 
of 1, is 1 ten; that is, a number ten times as great as 1. The unit 
of the first decimal place at the right, is 1 tenth, a nnmber onlj 
one-tenth of 1. The nnit of the second place, at the left, is one 
hundred times as great as 1 ; while the unit of the second place, 
at the right, is only one hundredth of 1 ; and similarly for all 
other corresponding places. Hence, 

The units of place , taken at equal distances from the unit 
1, are inversely proportional. 

Second Illustration. 

The floor of a room is 20 feet long: what must be its breadth, 
in order that it may contidn 860 square feet? 

Analysis. — ^The length of the floor, operation. 

multiplied by its breadth, will give the 360 

area or contents ; hence, the area, di- 20 oreaatn. 

vided by the length, will give the 

breadth. If the contents remain the same, the length will increase 
as the breadth diminishes; and the reverse. Hence, v)hen the eon- 
tents are the same, the length and breadth are inversely proportional, 

COMPOUND PEOPORTION. 

241. A Compound Proportion is the comparison of the 
terras of two equal ratios, when one or both are componnd. 

Thus, H : ^l :: 5 : 6; 



Or, 



4) ZS h\ %\ 
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Any compound proportion may be reduced to a simple one, 

by multiplying the elements of each term together ; thus, by 

multiplying together the elements of the last proportion, we 

have, 

20 • 24 : : 15 : 18. 

Ecnce, in any compound proportion, 

The product of the extremes is equal to the product of the 
tf.eans; and the required term may be found as in Art. 239. 

What are the required terms in the following proportions ? 

1. 3 X 9 : 12 X 6 : : 15 : a:. 

2. 6 X 9 : 10 X 9 : : 18 : x. 

242. If an element is unknown, denote it by x. Then, if 
all the parts are known except one element, as in the follow- 
ing proportion. 



[ • e} • • l\ ' x\ 



2) 5 

21 



that element is equal to the product of the means divided by 
the product of all the elements of the first term and the known 
elements of the fourth term ; thus, 

5x6x3x1 o 

X = — ;: — = o • 

2 X 21 X 5 

1. What is the required element in the proportion, 



240. When are two numbers directly proportional? When are two 
numbers inversely proportional? What is then said of their product? 
Give the first Illustration of inverse proportion. Give the second. — 
241. What is a compound proportion? What is the ^lodsiRt ^1 '^3aA 
extremes eqn&l to ?'—242. How do you find t\\© uivfoaw^Nxv ^ca!kffoX.\ 
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SINO-LE RULE OF THREE. 

243. The Single Rule of Three is the process of finding 
from three given numbers, a fourth, to which one of them 
sliall hftve the same ratio as exists between the other two. 

1. If 8 barrels of flour cost $56, what will 9 barrels cosi, 
at the same rate. 

Note. — We shall denote the required term of the proportiGn lij 
the letter x. 

Analysis. — The condition, "at the btatbmbnt. 

same rate,'* requires that the qttantityj &ar. har, $ $ 

8 barrels of flour, have the same ratio 8 : 9 : : 56 : rr. 

to the quantity, 9 ban-els, as. $5 6, the 66 X 9 

cost of 8 barrels, to x dollars, the cost g ^ 
of 9 barrels. 

Note. — It is plain that 8 barrels of flour will cost less than 9 bar- 
rels: hence, the 3d term is less than the 4th, and these terms are 
directly proportional. 

2. If 36 men, in 12 days, can do a certain work, in what 
time will 48 men do the same work? 

Analysis. — Write the required op«nATioN. 

term, x, in the 4th place, and the 48 : 36 : : 12 : x. 
term 12, having the same unit value, 36 X 12 

in the third place. ^ = 43 = ^ days. ^ 

Then, analyzing the question, we 
see that 48 meu will do the work in a less time than 86 men; 
therefore, the 3d term will be greater than the 4th, which requires 
that the 1st shall be greater than the 2d. This brings 48 men 
into the first place, and 36 men into the 2d. The reason of this 
is obvious : for, tlie work done by 86 men in 12 days, is a Jixed 
quantity. If a less number of men are employed, it will require 
more time to do the work: if a greater number are employed, it 
will require less time; hence, the men and time are inversely jpro- 
portional 

243. What is the sinp\«5 T\\\«i i»t V\vto*4l ^Vv\^^ >i\v^ tv^<^. 
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Rule - -I. Write the required term, x, in the ith place, 
and the term having the same unit value in the Zd place: 

IL Then analyze the question, and see whether the fourth 
term is greater or less than the third; when greater, write 
the least of the remaining terms in the first place, and when 
less, write the greater there, and the remaining term in the 
second place : 

III. Then multiply the second and third terms together 
and divide the product by the first. 

This rule gives, when quantity and cost are considered ; 

quantity : quantity : : cost : cost. 
When labor and time are considered, 

labor : labor : : time : time. 

When labor and work done are considered, 

labor : labor : : work done : work done. 

Notes. — 1. If the first and second terms have different units, they 
must he reduced to the same unit. 

2. If the third term is a compound denominate number, it must be 
reduced to th^ smallest unit. 

3. The preparation of the terms, and writing them in their proper 
places, is called the statement. 

4. When the unknown term and the term named in connection 
with it, form the extremes, the proportion between them is Inverse. 

Examples. 

1. If 8 hats cost $24, what will 110 hats cost, at the same 
rate? 

2. If 2 barrels of flour cost $15, what will 12 barrels cost? 

3. If I walk 168 miles in 6 days, how far can I walk, at 
the same rate, in 18 days? 

4. If 81b. of sugar cost $1.28, how much will 131b. cost? 
6. If 300 barrels of flour cost $2100, what will 125 barrels 

cost T 



' 
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6. If 120 sheep yield 330 pounds of wool, how many pounds 
will 36 sheep yield? 

7. If 80 yards of cloth cost $340, what will 650 yards cost? 

8. What is the valae of 4 cwt. of sugar, at 5 cents a pound? 

9. If 6 gallons of molasses cost $1.95, what will 6 hogs- 
beads cost? 

10. If 16 men consume 560 pounds of bread in a month 
how much will 40 men consume? 

11. If a man travels at the rate of 630 miles in 12 days, 
how far will he travel in a leap year, Sundays excepted ? 

12. If 2 yards of cloth cost $3.25, what will be the cost 
of 3 pieces, each containing 25 yards ? 

13. If 3 yards of cloth cost 18s. New York currency, what 
will 36 yards cost? 

14. If it requires eight shillings and four pence to buy eight 
ounces of laudanum, how many ounces can be purchased for 
Is. 6d. ? 

15. If 5 A. IR. 16 P. of land, cost $150.5, what will 
125 A. 2R. 20 P. cost? 

16. If 13 cwt. 2qr. of sugar cost $129.93, what will be the 
cost of 9 cwt.? • 

11. The clothing of a regiment of 150 men cost iB2834 5s.; 
what will it cost to clothe a regiment of 10500 men? 

18. If 3f yards of cloth will make a coat and vest, when 
the cloth is IJ yards wide, how much cloth wiU be needed 
when it is f of a yard in width ? 

19. If I have a piece of land 16| rods long and 3^ rods 
wide, what is the length of another piece that is T rods wide 
and contains an equal area? 

20. How many yards of carpeting that is three-fourths of a 
yard wide, will carpet a room 36 feet long and 30 feet in 
breadth ? 

21. If a man can perform a journey in 8 days, walking 9 
hours a day, how many days will it require if he walks 10 
hours a day? 
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22. If a family of 15 persons have provisions for S months, 
by how many must the family be diminished that the provisions 
may last 2 years? 

23. A garrison of 4600 men has provisions for 6 months : to 
what number must the garrison be diminished that the pro- 
visions may last 2 years and 6 months? 

24. A certain amount of provisions will subsist an army of 
9C00 men for 90 days : if the army be increased by 6000, 
now long will the same provisions subsist it? 

25. If 3 yd. 2qr. of cloth cost $15.75, how mucli will 8 yd. 
3 qr. of the same cloth cost ? 

26. If .5 of a house cost $201.5, what will .95 cost ? 

27. What will 26.25 bushels of wheat cost, if 3.5 bushels 
cost $8.40? 

28. If the transportation of 2.5 tons of goods 2.8 miles 
costs $1.80, what is that per cwt. ? 

29. Iff of a yard of cloth cost $2.16, what will be the 
cost of 5|- pieces, each containing 447 yards ? 

30. If ^ of an ounce cost $fj, what will IJoz. cost? 

31. What wfll be the cost of 16|lb. of sugar, if 14|lb. 
cost $lf ? 

32. If $19 J will buy 14 J yards of cloth, how much will 
S9f yards cost ? 

33. If "l^ of a barrel of cider cost ^^ ^^^* dollar, what will 
^ of a barrel cost? 

34. If /g of a ship cost $288^, what will ^ of her qost? 

35. What will 116^^ yards of cloth cost, if 462 yards cost 
150.66 ? 

36. If 6 men and 3 boys can do a piece of work in 330 
days, how long will it take 9 men and 4 boys to do the 
same work, under the supposition that each boy does half as 
much as a man? 

37. If 4 men can do a piece of work in 80 d^^%^ Vftp« 
manj Hajrs will 16 men require to do t\\G sam^ -vno^I 

10 
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38. If 21 sappers make a trench in 18 days, how many 
days will 7 men require to make a similar trench? 

39. A certain piece of grass was to be mowed bj 20 noeo 
in 6 days ; one-half the workmen being called away, it is 
required to find in what time the remainder will complete 
the work ? 

40. If a field of grain be cat by 10 men in 12 days, 
in how many days would 20 men have cut it? 

41. If 90 barrels of flour will subsist 100 men for 120 
days, how long will they subsist 75 ? 

42. If a traveller perform a journey in 35.5 days, when the 
days are 13.566 hours long, in how many days of 11.9 hours, 
will he perform the same journey ? 

43. If 50 persons consume 600 bushels of wheat in a year, 
how long would they last 5 persons I 

44. A certain work can be done in 12 days, by working 
4 hours each day : how many days would it require to do 
the same work, by working 9 hours a day? 

45. If 7^ barrels of fish cost $31 j[, what will 32f ba^ 
rels cost? 

46. How much wheat can be bought for |96|-, if 2bii. 
Ipk. cost $1.93f ? 

47. K I of a yard of cloth cost $lf, what will ^ 
yards cost? 

48. What will be the cost of 37.05 square yards of pave- 
ment, if 47.5 yards cost $72.25? 

49. If 3 paces or common steps be equal to 2 yards, 
how many yards will 160 paces make? 

50. If a person pays half a guinea a week for his board, 
how long can he board for £21? 

51. If 12 dozen copies of a certain book cost $54.72 
what will. 297 copies cost at the same rate ? 

62. If an anny^of 900 men require $3618 worth of pro- 
visions for 90 days, what will be the cost of subsistence, 
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for the same time, when the army is hicreased to 4500 
men? 

63. A grocer bought a hogshead of ram for 80 cents a 
gallon, and after adding water /old it for 60 cents a gallon, 
when he found that the selling and buying prices were pro- 
portional to the original quantity and the mixture : how much 
water did he add? 

64. A man failing in buginess, pays 60 cents for every 
dollar wliich he owes ; he owes A $35t0, and B $1875 : 
bow much does he pay to each? 

55. A bankrupt's effects amount to $2328.15, his debts 
amount to $3726 : what will his creditors receive on a dol- 
lar? 

66. If a person drinks 80 bottles of wine in 3 months 
of 30 days each, how much does he drink in a week ? 

67. If 4|- yards of cloth cost 14s. 8d. New York cuwency, 
what will 40| yards cost? y 

68. If a grocer uses a false balance, giving only 14f oz. 
for a pound, how much will 154|-lb. of just weight give, 
when weighed by the false balance? 

69. If a dealer in liquors uses a gallon measure which is 
too small by ^ of a pint, what will be the true measure of 
100 of the false gallons? 

60. After A has travelled 96 miles on a journey, B sets 
oat to overtake him, and travels 23 miles as often as A 
travels 19 miles : how far will B travel before he over- 
takes A ? 

61. A person owning ^ of a coal mine, sold | of liis 
share for $9345 : what was the value of the whole mine ? 

62. At what time, between 6 and 7 o'clock, will the 
hour and minute hands of a clock be exactly together ? 

63. If a staff, 5 feet long, casts a shadow of 7 feet, what 
is the height of a steeple, w^hose shadow is 196 feet, at the 
same time of day? 



■ 
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64. A can do a piece of work in 3 days, B in 4 days, 
and C in 6 days : in what time will they do it, workisg 
together ? 

65. A can build a wall in 15 days, but with the assistance 
of Cf he can do it m 9 days : in what time can C do it 
alone ? 

66. If 120 men can build J mile of wall in 15J days, Iiu\ 
many men would it require to build- the same wall in 40f days '! 

67. If 3 horses, or 5 colts, eat a certain quantity of oats iu 
40 days, in what time wiU t horses and 3 colts consume the 
same quantity? 

68. If a person can perform a journey in 24 days of lOJ 
hours each, in what time can he perform the same journey, 
when the days are 12 J hours long? 

69. A piece of land, 40 rods long and 4 rods wide, is equiy- 
alent to an acre : what is the breadth of a piece 16 rods long 
that is equivalent to an acre? 

70. If a person travelling 12 hours a day finishes one-half of 
a journey in ten days, in what time will he finish the remam- 
ing half, travelling 9 hours a day? 

71. How many pounds weight can be carried 20 miles, for 
the £ame money that 4^ cwt. can be carried 36 miles ? 

72. If 72 horses eat a certain quantity of hay in 7|- weeks, 
how many horses will consume the same in 90 weeks ? 

73. A watch, which is 10 minutes too fast at 12 o'clock, on 
Monday, gains 3 min. 10 sec. per day : what will be the time^ 
by the watch, at a quarter-past ten in the morning of the fol- 
lowing Saturday? 

74. Two persons, A and B, are on the opposite sides of a 
wood, which is 636 yards in circumference ; they begin to 
travel in the same direction at the same moment ; A goes at 
the rate of 11 yards per minute, and B at the rate of 34 
yards in 3 minutes : how many times must A go ronnd the 
frood before be is overtakew \>y li'l 
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DOUBLE RULE OF THREE. 

244. The Double Rule op Three is an application of the 
principles of Compound Proportion. 

1. If 8 men in 12 days can build 80 rods of wall, how 
much will 6 men build in 18 days? ^ 



8 
12 



\ 



8TATBMBNT. 

6 
18 



\" 



80 



X. 



a? = 



OPERATION. 
18 X 6 X 80 

12x8 



= 90 rods. 



Analysis. — We write the 
required term in the 4:th 
place, and the 80 rods in the 
8d. Then, since the wall built 
is directly proportional to the 
number of men multiplied by 
the number of days, 6 x 18 is 
written in the second place, 
and the remaining term in the first place. 

2. If 20 men can perform a piece of work in 12 days, work- 
ing 9 hours a day (that is, in 108 hours), how many men 
will accomplish the same work in 6 days, working 10 hours a 
day (that is, in 60 hours)? 



STATEMENT. 

12 
9 



} ' n '' 



20 



X. 



OFERATION. 
1 2 X 9 X 20 

6xTo~ 



= 36 men. 



Analysis. — Write the required 
term, a?, in the 4th place, and 20 6 
men, having the same unit, in 10 
the 8d place. Since 20 men 
require 108 hours to do the work, 
more men will be required to do a? = 
the same work in 60 hours; 
therefore, the terms named in connection with each other, are 
inversely proportional: hence, 6 x-10 = 60, must be written in the 
first place. 

3. If 24 men, in 6 days, working t hour? a day, can build 
a wall 115 feet long, 3 feet thick, and 4 feei high, how long 
a wall can 36 men build in 12 days, working 14 hours a day, 
if the wall is 4 feet thick and 5 feet high. 



244. What is the dotiWe xule t)^ Wvt«ft1 
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Analysis. — In this 
example, an element, 
viz., length of wall 
is required. This el- 
ement, denoted by a?, 
is put in the 4th 
place with the other 
elements composing 
the 4th term. 



24 
6 

7 



S 





X = 



36 X 



' OPERATION. 

12 X 14 X 115 X 3 X 



24 X 6.x 7 X 4 X 5 



= 414. 



Rule. 



I. Write the required term, or the term containing the re- 
quired element, in the 4:th place, and the term having (he 
same unit value in the third plaice : 

II. Then analyze the question, and see whether the term 
named in connection with each other are directly or inversely 
proportional : when directly proportional, write the term named 
in connection with the 4th term, in the 2d place ; and when 
inversely, write it in the first place: then find the required 
term or element (Art. 242). 

Examples. 

1. If 2 men can dig 125 rods of ditch in 15 days, in how 
many days can 18 men dig 243 rods ? 

2. If 400 soldiers consume 5 barrels of floor in 12 days, 
how many soldiers will consume 15 barrels in 2 days? 

8. If a person can travel 120 miles in 12 days of 8 hours 
each, how far will he travel in 15 days of 10 hours each ? 

4. If a pasture of 16 acres will feed 6 horses for 4 months, 
now many acres will feed 12 horses for 9 months? 

5. If 60 bu3aels of oats will feed 24 horses 40 days, how 
long will 30 bushels feed 48 horses? 

6. If 82 men build a wall 36 feet long, 8 feet high, and 4 
feet thick, in 4 days; in what time will 48 men build a wall 

864 feet long A feet liigla, and ^ l^^\. md^l 
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T. If the freight of 80 tierces of sugar, each weighmg 8| 
hundredweight, for 160 miles, is $84, what must be paid 
for the freight of 30 hogsheads of sugar, each weighing 12 
hundredweight, for 50 miles? 

8. A family consisting of 6 persons, usually drink 15.6 gal- 
ena of beer in a week : how much will they drink Jn 12.5 

weeks, if the number be increased to 9? 

9. If 12 tailors in '7 days can finish 14 suits of clothes, 
how many tailors in 19 days can finish the clothes of a regi- 
ment of 494 men ? 

10. If a garrison of 3600 men eat a certain quantity of 
bread in 35 days, at 24 ounces per day to each man, how 
many men, at the rate of 14 ounces per day, will eat twice as 
much in 45 days? 

11. A company of 100 men drank i220 worth of wine at 
2s. 6d. per bottle : how many men, at the same rate, will JBt 
worth supply, when wine is worth Is. 9d. per bottle? 

12. A garrison of 3600 men has just bread enough to allow 
24 oz. a day to each man for 34 da^s ; but a siege coming on, 
the garrison was reinforced to the number of 4800 men : how 
many ounces of bread a day must each man be allowed, to 
hold out 45 days against the enemy? 

13. Bought 5000 planks, 15 feet loi^ and 2| inches thick ; 
how many planks are they equiyalent to, of 12^ feet long and 
If inches thick? 

14« If 12 pieces of cannon, eighteen-pounders, can batter 
down a castle in 3 hours, in what time would nine twenty-four- 
pounders batter down the same castle, both pieces of cannon 
being fired the same number of times, and their balls flying 
with the same velocity? 

15. If the wages of 13 men for ^ days^ be $149.76, what 
will be the wages of 20 men for 15^ days? 

16. If a footman travel 264 miles m 6^ fliwj^ ol V»iV^sqx% 
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each, in how maDj days of lOf hoars each will he travel 129| 
miles? 

17. If 120 men in 3 days, of 12 hours each, can dig a 
a trench of 30 yards long, 2 feet broad, and 4 feet deep, how 
many men would be required to dig a trench, 60 yards long, 
() feet deep, and 1^ yards broad, in 9 days of 15 hoars each! 

18. If a stream of water running into a pond of 115 acres, 
raises it 10 inches in 15 hoars, how much would a pond of 80 
acres be raised by the same stream in 9 hours? 

19. A person having a journey of 500 miles to perfono, 
walks 200 miles in 8 days, walking 12 hours a day : in how 
many days, walking 10 hours a day, will he complete the le- 
mamder of the journey ? 

20. If 1000 men, besieged in a town, with proTisions for 28 
days, at the rate of 18 ounces per day for each man, be rein- 
forced by 600 men, how many ounces a day most ' each man 
have that the provisions may last them 42 days ? 

21. If a bar of iron 5 ft. long, 2|in. wide, and If in. thick 
weigh 451b., how much will a bar of the same metal weigh 
that is 7 ft. long, 3 in. wide, and 2^ in. thick ? 

22. If 5 compositors in 16 days, working 14 hours a day. 
can compose 20 sheets of 24 pages each, 50 lines in a page, 
and 40 letters in a line, in how many days, working t hours a 
day, can 10 compositors compose 40 sheets of 16 pages in a 
sheet, 60 lines in a page, and 50 letters in a line? 

23. Fifty thousand bricks are to be removed a given dis- 
tance in 10 days. Twelve horses can remove 18000 in 6 days: 
how many horses can remove the remainder in 4 days? 

24. If 248 men, in 5J days of 11 hours each, dig a trench 
of 7 degrees of hardness, 232| yards long, 3f wide, and 2] 
deep, in how many days, of 9 hours long, will 24 men dig a 
trench of 4 degrees of hardness, 33t J yar(?s long, 5f wide, and 
8i deep? 
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PARTNERSHIP. 

245. A Partnership, or Firm, is an association of two or 
more persons, under an agreement to share the profits and 
1 Kssos oi business. 

Partners are the persons thus associated. 

246. Capitai, or Stock, is the amount of money or prop- 
erty contributed by the partners, and used in the business. 

Profit is the increase of capital between two given dates. 
Loss is the decrease of capital between two given dates. 
Dividend is the amount of profit apportioned to each partner. 

247. Assets of a Firm, are its cash on hand, property, and 
all debts due to it. 

248. Liabilities of a Firm, embrace all the debts which it 
owes, and all its indorsements. 

249. Solvency is when the assets exceed the liabilities. 

250. Insolvency is when the liabilities exceed the assets. 

251. An Assignment is a transfer of the assets of an in* 
solvent person or firm to others, for the benefit of creditors. 

252. Assignees are the persons to whom such transfer is 
made. 

253. When the capital of each partner is employed for the 
Bame time. 

Since the profit arises from the use of the capital, each 
man's share of it should be proportional to his amount of 
stock. Hence, 

\ _ ■ ■ ■ - - _ 

245. Wliat ia a partnership or firm? What are partners I — ^246. Wliat 
\b capital or stcjck? What is profit? What is loss? Whfit is a div- 
idend?— 247. What are assets?— 248. What are liabilities ?— 249. What 
is solvency? — 250. Wliat is insolvency? — 251. What is an assignment? 
252. What are jisoignees 'i — U.oii. What ia tli© ixxivi^ ^Visiti vi^ajc)^ ^aaid^ 
capita] 18 employed for the same tliue'^ 

10* 
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Rule. — As the whole stock is to each man^s stock, so ii 
the whole gain or loss to eachman^s share of the gainorlm» 

Examples. 

1. Mr. Jones and Mr. Wilson form a copartnership', the 
former patting in $1250, and the latter $750 : at the end of 
the year there is a profit of $720 : what is the share of each? 

1250 

'750 STATEMENT. 

2000 : 1250 : : t20 : a; = Jones' share = $450. 
2000 : 150 : : 120 : a; = Wilson's share = $210. 



OPERATION. 



25 18 

^000 ~ ^ "" ' ' "• 




15 18 

yg0 X W0 _ __ 

?000 — ^ — '2T0. 




2. A, B, and C, entered into partnership with a capital of 
IT500, of which A put in $2500, B put in $3000, and C pat 
in the remainder ; at the end of the year then* gain was $3000 : 
what was each one's share of it? 

3. A and B have a joint stock of $4200, of which A owns 
$3600, and B, $600 ; they gain, in one year, $2000 : what ffl 
each one's share of the profits ? 

4. A, B, C, and D, have $40000 in trade, each an equal 
share ; at the end of six months their profits amount to 
$16000 : what is each one's share, allowing A to receive $50, 
and D, $30, out of the profits, for extra services ? 

5. Three merchants loaded a vessel with flour ; A loaded 500 
barrels, B, 700 barrels, and C, 1000 barrels ; in a storm at 
sea it became necessary to throw overboard 440 barrels : what 
was each one's share of the loss ? 

6. A man bequeathed his estate to his four sons, in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. : to \ns ^tst, ^^^Q^, Vi \v\^ ^^^yaii^, %^Si^^^ 
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to his third, $4500, and to his fourth, $4000. Bat on settling 
the estate, it was found that after paying the debts and ex* 
pcnscs, only $12000 remained to be divided : how much should 
each receive ? 

t. A widow and her two sons receive a legacy of $4500, 
of which the widow is to Lave ^, and the sons, each \. But 
the elder son dying, the whole is to be divided in the same 
proportion between the mother and younger son : what will 
each receive? 

8. Four persons engage jointly in a land speculation ; D 
puts in $5499 capital. They gam $15000, of which A takes 
$4320.50, B, $5245.75, and C, $3600.75 : how much capital did 
A, B, and C put in, and what is D's share of the gain? 

9. A steam-mill, valued at $4300, was entirely destroyed by 
fire. A owned \ of it, B ^, and C the remainder ; supposing 
it to have been insured for $2500, what was each one's share 
of the loss ? 

10. A copartnership is formed with a joint capital of 
$16970. A puts in $5 as often as B puts m $7, and as 
often as C puts in $8 ; their annual gain is equal to G's stock : 
what is each person's stock and gain? 

11. A man failing in business is indebted to A, $475.50, 
to B, $362.12^, to C, $250.87i, »»* *^ ^> *1^^- He is 
worth only $614.25 : to how much is each entitled ? 

12. Four persons, A, B, C, and D, agreed to do a piece 
of work for $270. They were to do the work in the pro- 
portions of I, I, J, and /j: what should each receive for his 
work? 

13. A, B, and C, form a copartnership, with a capital of 
$50000, of which A puts in $18500, B, $24650, and C, the 
remainder. C, on account of his superior knowledge of the 
business, was to receive ^ of all the profits, exclusive of his 
share. At the end of the year, the net profit la %1^^0 v 
what shoiild each receive ? 
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. 14. Two merchants, A and B, form a copartnership. A 
contributes $10500, and B, $16500. At the end of the year, 
the assets are $29400, and the liabilities $4*750. Now, snp- 
posing the partnership to continue, with ^what capital does 
each partner commence the new year ? 

15. Three persons buy a piece of land for $4569, and the 
parts for which they pay bear the following proportions to each 
other, viz. : the sum of the first and second, the sum of the 
first and thu*d, and the sum of the second and third, are to 
each other as ^, f , and ^g : how much did each pay, and 
what part did each own? 

254. When the capital is employed for unequal times. 

When the partners employ their capital for unequal tiTnes^ 
the profits of each will depend on two circumstances : 
1st, On the amount of capital he puts in; and 
2dly, On the length of time it is continued in business: 

Therefore, the profit of each will depend on the product of 
these two elements. The whole profit will be proportional to 
the sum of these products. Hence, the following 

'BtVle,— Multiply each man^s capital by the time he con- 
tinued it in the firm; then say^ the sum of the products 
is to each product, so is the whole gain or loss to each man^s 
share. 

1. A put in trade $500 for 4 months, and B $600 forV5 
months. They gained $240 : what was the share of eachf 

OPERATION. 

A's cap. 500 X 4 = 2000 
B\s cap. 600 X 5 = 3000 

Sum of products = 5000 : 2000 : : 240 : a? = $96, A^s 

5000 : 3000 : : 240 : a? = $144, B's. 

2. ThrcQ men hire a pastrae fox %*10AQ \ A v^t iu t horses 



k 
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for 3 months ; B, 9 horses for 5 months ; and C, 4 horses 
for 6 months : what part of the rent should each pay ? 

3. A commenced business with a capital of $10000. Four 
months afterwards B entered into partnership with him, and 
put in 1500 barrels of flour. At the close of the year their 
profits were $5100, of which B was entitled to $2100 : what 
was the value of the flour per barrel? 

4 On the 1st of January, 1864, A commenced business 
with a capital of $23000 ; two months afterwards he drew out 
$1800 ; on the 1st of April, B entered into partnership with 
him, and put in $13500 ; four months afterwards he drew out 
$10000 ; at the end of the year their profits were $8400 : 
how much should each receive? 

5. Three persons divided their profits to the amount of 
$198. A put out $4000 for 12 months; B, $3000 for 15 
months ; and C, $5000 for 8 months : to what part of the 
profits was each entitled? 

6. Three persons, C, D, and E, form a copartnership ; C's 
stock is in trade 3 months, and he claims ^ of the gain ; D's 
stock is in 9 months ; and E put in $756 for 4 months, and 
claims ^ of the profits : how much did C and D put in ? 

7. Two persons form a partnership for one year and six 
months. A, at first, put in $3000 for 9 months, and then 
$1000 more. B, at first, put in $4000, and at the end of 
the first year, $500 more ; but at the end of 15 months, he 
drew out $2000. At the end of 12 months, C was admitted 
as a partner with $7333^. The gain was $7400 : how much 
should each man receive ? 

8. Three men take an interest in a mining company. A 
put in $480 for 6 months; B, a sum not named for 13 
months ; and C, $320 for a) time not named : when the 
accounts were settled, A received $600 for his stock and 
profits ; B, $1200 for his ; and C, $520 for his : what was B's 
stock, and C's time ? 

254, What is the rule when the capital ia enrjiVo^oi fox MCRftn^aj^'^'^^' 
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PERCENTAG-E. 

255. Per cenp. means by the hundred. Thus, 1 per cent, 
of a number is one-hundredth of it ; 2 per cent, is two-hnn- 
ilredths of it ; 3 per cent, three-hundredths, &c. 

256. The Rate per cent, is the number of hundredths taken. 
Thus, if 1 hundredth is taken, the rate is 1 per cent. ; if 2 
hundredths are taken, the rate is 2 per cent.; if 3 hundredths, 
the rate is 3 per cent., &c 

257. The Base is the number whose part is taken. 

258. The Percentage is the result of the operation, and is 
the part of the base taken. 

The rate per cent is generally expressed decimally ; thus, 

1 per cent, of a number, is jj^ of it = .01 of it. 

2 per cent, of a number, is j^^ of it = .02 of it. 
25 per cent, of a number, is ^^j^ of it = .25 of it. 
50 per cent, of a number, is ^^^ of it = .50 of it. 

100 per cent, of a number, is ^g^ of it = 1 time it. 

200 per cent, of a number, is ^gj of it = 2 tunes it. 

J per cent, of a number, is j^^ of it = .005 <3f it. 

f per cent, of a number, is j^q of it = .0015 of it. 

.15 per cent, of a number, is ^^ of it = .0075 of it. 

.8^ per cent, of a number, is -^ of it = .0085 of it. 

Note. — Per cent, is often expressed by the character Vo. Thua 6 
|)«ir cent, is -svritten 6%; 8 per cent., 8o/o. 

Write, decimaUy, 5%; 8.%; 15iVo; 100%; 204 Vo; 327JV.; 
672.3%; 49%; and 507.5%. 

255. What is the meaning of per cent.? What is 5 hundredths of 
n number? — 256. What is the rate per cent.? If four hundredths of 
a number is taken, what is the rate? — ^257. What is the baae? — ^258^ 
What is the percentage? How is the rate per cent, generally ex 
pressed? 
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259. To find the percentage, when the base and rate are known. 

1. What is the percentage of $450, the rate being 6 per 
cent. ? 



Analysis. — The rate, expressed decimally, is 
.0<). The percentage is, therefore, six hundredths 
of the base, or the product of the hose and 
rate. Hence, to find the percentage of any 
number: 



OFERATIOir 

450 
.06 



$21.00 Alls 



Rule. — Multiply the base by the rate, and the product ivUl 
be the percentage. 

Examples. 
Find the percentage of the following numbers : 



1. 4 per cent, of $1256. 

2. 12% of $956.50. 

3. i per cent, of 475 yards. 



4 ^ 



7 V. 



/o 



5. * 



4 0/ 



/o 



of 324.5 cwt. 
of 125.25 lbs. 



6. If per cent, of 150 bush. 

7. 4^% of $2000. 

8. 9 per cent, of 186 miles. 

9. 10| per cent, of 460 sheep. 

10. 5^ per cent, of 540 tons. 

11. 8f per cent, of $3465.75. 



12. 12^% of 126 cows. 

13. 50 per cent, of 320 bales. 

14. ^^ per cent, of 1275 yds. 

15. 95 7o of $4573. 

16. 105 per cent, of 2500 bar. 

17. 112iVo of $4573. 

18. 250 per cent, of $5000. 

19. 305% of $1267.87J. 

20. 500 per cent, of $3000. 

21. What is 3% of $765? 

22. What is 4^% of 960 bush.? 



23. What is the difference between 4f % of $1000 and 7 J 
per cent, of $1500 ? 

24. If I buy 895 gallons of molasses, and lose 17 per cent, 
by leakage, how much have I left? 

25. A grocer purchased 250 boxes of oranges, and found that 
he had lost in bad ones 18 per cent. : how many full boxes of 
good ones had he left ? 



2S9, How do you fbud the peicentage tcom Wva \)W» «bS». t»^»X 
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260. Parts of percentage- 
There are three parts in percentage : 1st. The Base ; 2d. 
The Rate ; and 3d. The Percentage. 

261. To find the rate, when the base and percentage are ioiown. 

I. What per cent, of $64 is $16 ? or, $16 is what part of 
164? 

Analysis. — In this example, 16 is the operatioh. 

percentage, and 64 the base, and the rate is 44. = |. = .25, or 

required. Since the percentage is equal to 25 per cent, 

the base multiplied bj the rate, the rate is 
equal to the quotient of the percentage divided by the base. 

Rule. — Divide the percentage by the base, and the firi 
tioo decimal places will express the rate. 

Examples. 

1. What per cent, of 10 doUai-s is 2 dollars ? 

2. What per cent, of 32 dollars is 4 dollars ? 

3. What per cent, of 40 pounds is 3 pounds ? 

4. Seventeen bushels is what per cent, of 125 bushels? 

5. Thirty-six tons is what per cent, of 144 tons ? 

6. What per cent, is $84 of $96 ? 
t. What per cent, is J of |- ? 

8. What per cent, is 3 miles of 400 miles ? 

9. Four and one-third is what per cent, of 9^ ? 

10. One hundred and four sheep is what per cent, of a 
drove of 312 sheep? 

II. A grocer has $325, and purchases sugar to the amount 
of $121.87J: what per cent, of his money does he expend? 

12. Out of a bin containing 450 bushels of oats, 66 J bushels 
were sold : what per cent, is this of the whole ? 

Note. — If the base be regarded as a single thing, and denoted by 
1, a fractional percentage expressed decimally will denote the rate. 



260. How many parts are tliere m pe;T<ieT\.\a.g^1 "WKat are they? 
261, How do you find t\\o xatc, *Tom W\e \>aafc w\^ \ft\^\t\sv!^<e^ 
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13. T of a number is what per cent, of the number ? 

14. I of a ship is what per cent, of the ship ? 

15. j7^ of 60 is what per cent, of 60? 

16. f of a cargo is what per cent, of it? 

17. 1| times a number is what per cent, of the number? 

262. To find the base, when the rate and percentage are 
known. 

1. Of what number is $960, 16 per cent.? 

Analysis. — By Art. 259, the percentage 
18 equal to the base multiplied by the ^^^ _i. -i « __ /» aaa 
rate; hence, to find the base, ' ' 

Rule. — Divide the percentage by the rate, expressed decir 

mdlly. 

Examples. 

2. The number 4T5 is 25 Vo of what nnmber? 

3. The number 87 J is 12^ Vo of what number? 

4. Five hundred and sixty dollars is 140 % of what number ? 
6. The number 75 is J % of what number? 

6. One dollar and twenty-five cents is |-Vo of what number? 

7. The fraction | is 45% of what number? 

8. The fraction f is fV* of what number? 

9 If a person receives $5850, and that sum is 75 Vo of 
what is due hun, what is the debt? 

10. A bankrupt can pay only 37^ per cent, of his debts : 
what did he owe to that merchant to whom he paid 11647 ? 

11. In an army, 15600 men are mustered after a battle, in 
which 25 Vo were killed and -wounded : what was the original 
number of men? 

263. Amount is the base plus the percentage. 

264. Difference is the base minus the percentage. 



I' ; 



262, Bow do you find the base, wbeix t\\e ttiXfe wv^ v^^^xiX*^ w»^ 
known?— 263. What is the amoun»v_2nv. \\\\«A \^ V\w \\«^x^^'»^ 
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265. Snowing the amount and rate, to find the base. 

1. Mr. Jones buys 8 hogsheads of sagar, sells them at an 
advance of 15 per cent., and receives $410 : what did he pay 
for the sugar? 

Analysis. — The amount received, $470, opbbation. 

arises from adding the percentage to the 1.15)470(400 

base; that is, it arises from multiplying 460 

the haee hy \ — plus the rate per cent,; 
hence, to find the base, 

Rule. — Divide the amount by 1 plus the rate, expresissi 
decimally. 

Examples. 

1. What number is that, to wMch if 1 per cent, of it be 
added, the sum will be 392 7 

2. What was the population of a city in 1850, which in- 
creased 15 per cent., and in 1860 contained a population of 
10350? 

3. A fanner bought a flock of sheep, which in three yean 
increased 96 per cent., and then numbered 1078 : how many 
did he buy? 

4. Mr. Jones sold his farm for $1008, which was thirty- 
three and one-thurd per cent, more than he gave for it : what 
did it cost him? 

5. A man bought a horse and cow ; he paid for the horse 
one hundred and twenty-two dollars, which was three hundred 
and five per cent, more than he paid for the cow : how much 
did the cow cost him? 

Note. — If the rate per cent, exceeds one hundred, the whole 
number, to which the rate is added, must he increased 1 for each 
hundred. 



265< How do you find the baae>, vihsti t\ift «jccLo\mt and rate are 
known ? 
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6. A crop of wheat, worth $1036, exceeds the value of 
the corn crop by 40 per cent. • what was the value of the 
corn crop? 

7. A merchant, in closing up his business, had $85000 ; he had 
doubled his capital, and in addition, made twenty-five per cent, of 
it : what was the amount of his capital ? 

(^ 8. A man's income is $9180, arising from labor and invest 
ments : his investments yield 70 per cent, of his labor : what 
is the value of his labor ? 

9. A farmer bought 40 sheep, and after keepuig them for 
Due year, sold them at an advance of 65 per cent., and received 
$248 : what did he pay for the sheep per head ? 

10. A merchant bought a lot of goods and marked them at 
an advance of 26 per cent. : when sold, he found that they 
brought him $6835.50 : what did the goods cost hun ? 

266. Knowing the difference and rate, to find the base. 

1.* A cask of wine, out of which 37 per cent, had leaked, 
was found to contain 33.39 gallons : how many gallons did the 
cask contain? 

Analysis. — Thirty-seven operation. 

per cent, denotes .37 of 1 -— .37 per cent. = .63 per cent, 
the capacity of the cask; 

and hence, the part of the -^^ ' ^ • • ^3.39 : x gal. 
cask that is filled is de- qq qq 

noted by 1 - .37 = .63. x = ^^ = 63 gal. 



Bnt .63 of the cask con- 

tams 33.39 'gallons; therefore, the entire cask will contain as 

many gallons as .63 is contained times in 33.S9, viz., 53 ; hence, to 

find the base, 

% 
"Rxde,— Divide the difference by the difference between 1 

and the rate, expressed decimally. 

Examples. 

1. James, after giving John 15Vo of his marbles^ Ivsva 1&^ 
left ; how many had he at first ? 
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2. Mr. Wilson lost 18 per cent, of his sheep bj disease, and 
had a flock of 615 left : how many had he at first ? 

3. Mr. Jooes invests 46% of his capital in land, and bas 
$513 left: what is his capital? 

4. iVn army fought two battles ; in the first it lost 15 per 
cent., and in the second, 20 per cent, of the original number; 
after which it mustered 19500 men : what was its original 
strength ? 

5. A grocer bought a quantity of proyisions, but finding 
them damaged, sold them at a loss of 19 per cent., and re- 
ceived $10935 : what did they cost him ? 

6. A son, who inherited a fortune, spent 37 J per cent, of 
it, when he found that he had only $31250 remaining : what 
was the amount of his fortune? 

7. A grocer purchased a lot of teas and sugar, on which 
he lost 16 per cent, by selling them for $4200 : what did he 
pay for the goods? 

8. A speculator invested in stocks, which, falling rapidly b 
price, he sold out at a loss of 13 per cent^ and received 
$2262 : what was the amount of his purchase ? 

267. Formulas of percentage. 

Nearly every practical question, in Arithmetic, is a partic- 
ular case of one or other of the five operations of Percentage : 
hence, we write the formulas : 

1. Percentage = Base X Rate Art, 259, 

2. Rate = E^^toge -^^ ^^^^ 

Base 

3. Base = ?=^ Art. 263. 

Rate 

Difference 
6 Base = - — .^ ^ • ... Art. 26(1 

1 — ^«tte 
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PROFIT AND LOSS. 

268, Profit and Loss are commercial terms, indicating gain 
or loss in business transactions. The gain or loss is always 
^timated on the cost price. 
': TuE COST of an article is the amount paid for it. 

The selling price of an article is the amount received for it. 

The cost is the base; the gain or loss is the percentage; 
the rate per cent, of gain or loss is the raie; the selling price 
is the sum of the base and percentage, when there is a gain, 
and then: difference when there is a loss. 

The following examples may all be wrought by the five for- 
mulas and rules of Percentage : 

Exazaples. 

1. Bought 9 barrels of sugar, each weighing 250 pounds, at 
7 cents a pound : how much profit would be made if it were 
sold at 8 J cents per pound? 

2. If 15 pieces of muslin, each containing 43 yards, cost 21 
cents per yard, what would be the gain if sold at 31 J cents 
per yard? 

3. A farmer bought a flock of 360 sheep ; their keeping 
for 1 year cost $0.75 a head ; their wool was worth 1 dollar 
and 25 cents a head, and one-fourth of them had lambs, each 
of which was worth one-half as much as a fleece : what was 
the profit of the purchase at the end of the year ? 

4. A merchant bought 65 barrels of flour, at $5^ per barrel, 
and sold them so as to gain $42.50 : what was the price per 
barrel ? 

5. A person bought 600 bushels of potatoes, at 62^ cents 

268. What io you understand by the terms profit and loss? 
What is cost? What is the selling price? Wliat ift \ti«i \iW8»^ ^SPTtNsiw 
Is the gain or Jose? 
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per bushel, and sold them so as to gain $35 : at what price 
were they sold? 

6. A house and lot were bought for 16450. The house 
was repaired at an expense of 1575, painted for $796, and 
was then sold so as to gain 1945 : what was the price of the 
house and lot? 

7. If in 3 hogsheads of molasses, which cost $68.01 ose- 
third leaked out, what must the remainder be sold for per 
gallon to realize a profit of $2.52 on the whole ? 

8. If a merchant's profits are 22 per cent, on the cost of 
the goods sold, what is his profit on $4162.50 7 

9. A quantity of goods were bought for $3612 ; the charges 
on them were $54: they were sold at an advance of 20'/«: 
what was the profit? 

10. A merchant, on taking an inventory of stock, finds it 
worth $37649 : what would be his profit on this stock, if 
sold at an advance of 31^ "A? 

11. A merchant bought goods to the amount of $2965 ; hnt 
being damaged, he sold them at a loss of 15 Vo : what was the 
amount of his loss? 

12. A quantity of flour was bought for $8550 ; ^ of the 
flour was so damaged as to be sold at a loss of 12% ; J of it 
was sold at a profit of 19 V© ; and the remainder at a profit 
of 30 % : what was the net profit on the flour ? 

13. If sugar costs 16 cents .per pound, and is sold at an 
advance of 12^Vo, what is the profit per lb.? 

14. A bank, whose capital is $200000, after reserving $2860 
for a surplus fund, declared a dividend of 8% on the capital: 
what were the entire profits ? 

15. The profits of a merchant averaged 25% of his capital, 
and his expenses are 5 Yo of his profits : what part of the 
capital were the expenses? 

16, A farmer sells SI 5 'bv\s\i<i\a o^ ^iOiTti lo\ ^'b ^\sX.^^\s^M; 
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the purchaser sells it at an advance of 20 per cent. : how much 
a bushel did he receive for the corn? 

IT. A merchant buys a pipe of wine, for which he pays 
$322.56, and he wishes to sell it at an advance of 25 per cent. : 
what must he sell it for per gallon 7 

18. A man bought 3275 bushels of wheat, for which he paid 
t3493.33J, but finding it damaged, is willing to lose 10 per 
cent. : what must he sell it for per bushel ? 

19. If I purchase two lots of land for $150.25 each, and sell 
one for 40 per cent, more than it cost, and the other for 28 
per cent, less, what is the gain on the two lots ? 

20. Bought a cask of molasses containing 144 gallons, at 45 
cents a gallon, 36 gallons of which leaked out : at what price 
per gallon must I sell the remainder to gain 10 per cent, on 
the cost? 

21. A person in Chicago bought 3500 bushels of wheat, at 
$1.20 a bushel: allowing 5 per cent, on the cost for risk in 
transportation, 3 per cent, for freight, and 2 per cent, commis- 
sion for selling, what must it be sold for per bushel in New 
York to realize 40 per cent, net profit on the purchase? 

22. Bought a quantity of goods for 1348.50, and sold the 
same for $425 : what per cent, did I make on the amount 
received ? 

23. Bought a piece of cotton goods for 6 cents a yard, and 
sold it for T^ cents a yard : what was my gain per cent. ? 

24. If I buy rye for 90 cents a bushel, and sell it for $1.20, 
and wheat for $1.1 2^- a bushel, and sell it for $1.50 a bushel, 
upon which do I make the most per cent.? 

25. If paper that cost $2 a ream, be sold for 18 cents a 
quire, what is gained per cent.? 

26. How much per cent, would be made upon a hogshead of 
sugar weighing 13cwt. 3 qr. 141b., that cost $8 per cwt., if 
sold at 10 cents per pound ? 

S7, A hardware morchani boujrhl '^ST. WNc.^l, ^^W^.^l^^^"^ 
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at $75 per ton, and sold it for 178.50 per ton : what was his 
whole gain, and how much per cent, did he make ? 

28. A merchant buys 67560 feet of lumber for 17000 : the 
expense of cartage and piling was $425, and the loss of material 
amounted to 1216. If the lumber be sold at $97.50 per lOOO 
feet, what will be the entire loss 7 

29. A gentleman, having gold com to the amount of $415 
6old it for bank bills and obtained $593.75 : what was the rate 
per cent, of premium on gold, and what the rate per cent, of 
depreciation on the biUs 7 

30. In selling a quantity of wheat, a merchant gained $500 
when his rate of profit was 31 % : what was the cost 7 

31. In the course of 6 months a merchant gained $3745: 
what amount of goods must he haye sold, allowing a gain of 

25 v. 7 

32. The net profits of a shoe-dealer were $2965, and his ex 
penses were $1200. If the rate of profit were 40 Vo, what 
amount of goods were sold 7 

33. What must be the annual sales of a merchant, that he 
may realize $4500, after paying $2500 expenses, when his rate 
of profit is 35 % 7 

34. The surplus fund of an insurance company, amounting to 
$32500, will pay 1 2^ % on its capital : what is the capital 7 

35. The profits of a bank are 12% of its capital ; the ex- 
penses are lOVo of the profits: what Vo of the capital are the 
expenses ? 

36. A grocer sold a lot of sugars for $477.12, which was an 
advance of 12Vo on the cost: what was the cost 7 

37. Mr. A. bought a lot of sugars, but finding them of an 
inferior qaulity, sold them at a loss of 15%, and found that 
they brought $340 : what did they cost him 7 

38. I sold a parcel of goods for $195.50, oil which J made 
15% : what did they cost me*} 
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39. Sold 78 cwt. 3 qr. 14 lb. of sugar, at 8 cents a pound, 
and gained 15%: how much did the whole cost? 

40. A dealer sold two horses for $472.50 each, and gained 
on one 35 Vo, but lost 10% on the other: what was the cost 
of each, and what was his net gain ? 

41. A merchant having a lot of flour, asked 33^ Vo more than 
it cost him, but was obliged to sell it 12^% less than hi3 
asking price : he received $7 per bbl. : what was the cost 
per bbl? 

42. If a merchant in selling a quantity of merchandise for 
13850, loses l2"/o of the cost, what was the cost? 

43. If 25 per cent, be gained on flour when sold at $10 a 
baiTel, what per cent, would be gained when sold at $11.60 a 
barrel ? 

NoTK — ^In this class of examples, first find the cost, as lix Art. 267 ; 
then find the gain, or loss ; and then divide by the number on which 
the "per cent, is reckoned. 

44. A lumber-dealer sold 25650 feet of lumber at $19.20 a 
thousand, and gained 20 per cent. : how much would he have 
gained or lost had he sold it at $15 a thousand? 

45. A man sold his farm for $3881.25, by which he gained 
12 J per cent, on its cost : what was its cost, and what would 
he have gained or lost per cent, if he had sold it for $3277.50 ? 

46. If a merchant sells tea at 66 cents a pound, and gains 20 
per cent., how much would he gain per cent, if he sold it at 
77 cents a pound ? 

47. Sold 5520 bushels of com at 50 cents a bushel, and 
lost 8 per cent.: how much per cent, would have been gained 
had it been sold at 60 cents a bushel ? 

48. A grocer bought 3 hogsheads of sugar, each weighing 
1412^ pounds ; he sold it at 11 cents a pound, and gained 37| 
per cent. : what was its cost, and for how much should he 
have sold it to gain 60 per cent, on the cost^ 

11 
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COMMISSION. 

269. Commission is an allowance made to an agent for a 
transaction in business, and is reckoned at a certain rate per 
cent, on the amount of money used. 

270. A Commission Mebchant is one who sells or bays 
goods for another. 

27 L A consignment is a quantity of goods sent to a 
merchant for sale. 

A consignor is the one who sends the goods. 

A CONSIGNEE is the one to whom the goods are sent. 

Note. — ^The oommiaBioii for the purchase or sale of goods, in the 
dtj of New York, yaries from 2^ to 12i per cent. ; and, under soine 
circomstances, even higher rates are paid. For the sale of real estate 
the rates are lower, yaiying from one-quarter to 3 per cent. 

All the cases of Commission come under the roles and fo^ 
mulas of Percentage. 

1. A commission merchant sold a lot of goods, for which 
he received 17540 ; he charged 2J per cent, commission : what 
was the amount of his commission, and how much must he 
pay over? 

2. A commission merchant receives $1899.1*7 to be invested 
in groceries ; he is to receive 3 per cent, on the amount of the 
purchase : what amount is laid out in groceries, and what the 
commission 7 

3. An auctioneer sold a house for 13125, and the fnrnitare 
for 11520 : what was his commission at f per cent. ? 

4. A flour merchant sold on commission 750 barrels of 
flour, at 19.75 a barrel : what was his commission at 2} per 
cent. ? 



269. What is commission? How is it reckoned?— 370. What is a 
commission merchant ?-r271. What ia a conagnment? What is a con' 
eignor? Wliat is a consigueet 
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5. I sold at anction 96 hogsheads of sugar, each weighiug 
9 cwt. and 60 lb., at $6.50 per hundred : what was the 
auctioneer's commission at IfVo, and to how much was I 
entitled ? 

6. An agent purchased 2340 bushels of wheat at $1.75 a 
bushel, and charged 2f per cent, for buying, If per cent, for 
shipping, and the freight cost 2 per cent. : what was his com- 
mission, and what did the wheat cost the owner ? 

7. A town collector received 4^ per cent, for collecting a 
tax of $2564.25 : what was the amount of his percentage ? 

8. I paid an attorney 6f per cent, for collecting a debt of 
$7320.25 : how much did I receive ? 

9. My commission merchant sold goods to the amount of 
$1000, on which I allowed him 5 per cent. ; but as he paid over 
the money before it became due, I allowed hun 1^ per cent. 
more : how much am I to receive ? 

10. A dairyman sent an agent 3476 pounds Of cheese, and 
allowed him 3J- per cent, for sellmg it : how much would he 
receive after deducting the commission, if it were sold for 12 J 
cents per pound? 

11. A person has $1500 in bills of the State Bank of In- 
diana, upon which there is a discount of 2J per cent., and 
$1000 of the bank of Maryland, upon which there is a discount 
of 3i per cent. : what will be the loss in changmg the amount 
into current money? 

12. I am obliged to sell $2640 in bills on the bank of Dela- 
ware, upon which there is a discount of 2f per cent. : how 
much bankable money should I receive ? 

13. A merchant in New York received a consignment of 
175 bbl. of flour, which he sold at $4.75 per bbl. He cliarged 
a commission of 2%, |-Vo for storage, and f Vo for guarantee 
What were the charges, and what amount was transmitted to 
the consignor? 

NoTB.'^S per cent -f i per cent. + J per cent. =^ "^x <»xlV 
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14. A commission merchant in New York receives $12000 
for the purchase of sugar. He charges 2% comniissioiL What 
amount is laid out in purchasing sugar, and what is the com- 
mission ? 

15. A factor receives 1108.75, and is directed to pnrchaa; 
iron at $45 a ton ; he is to receive 5 per cent, on the monej 
paid : how much iron can he purchase ? 

16. I forward 12608.625 to a commission merchant in Chicago, 
requesting him to purchase a quantity of com ; he is to receiw 
2^- per cent, on the purchase : what does his commission amoont 
to, and how much com can he buy with the remainder, at 56 
cents a bushel? 

1 7. My agent at Havana purchased for me a quantity of 
sugar at 6j- cents a pound, for whicli I allow him a com- 
mission of 1|- per cent. His commission amounts to $42.66: 
how many barrels of sugar of 240 pounds each did he purchase, 
and how much money must I send him to pay for it, including 
his commission ? 

18. A merchant in New Orleans received $187.50, to be laid 
out in the purchase of cotton. After allowing for conmussion 
at 2'/o, freight at ^Vo, insurance at J"/*, and incidental expenses 
•j^jVo, what amount was expended in the purchase of cotton, 
and what was the commission? 

19. A commission merchant, in selling a quantity of me^ 
chandise for $2785, received a com^sion of $60 : what was 
the rate of commission ? 

NoTB. — In this example, the base and percentage are given, and 
the rate is required (Art. 267). 

20. A land agent received $175 for selling a house for 
$6795 : what was his rate of commission ? 

21. A collecting agent received $15 for collecting a debt of 
$175 : what was his rate of commission? 

22. A miller received iot \i\a toW 5> W^Xvel^ on. every 45 
basbels of grain that he groxiud •. viX^^vX vj\i^ >iJaft t^\.^\ 
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INTEREST. 

272. Interest is a percentage paid for the use of money. 
Principal, or base, is the money on which interest is paid. 
Rate of interest is the per cent, paid per year. 

Amount is the sum of the principal and interest. 
Per annum means by the year. 

273. In interest, by general custom, a year is reckoned at 12 
months, each having 30 days. The Rate of Interest is generally 
fixed by law, and is called Legal Interest. Any rate above 
the legal rate is usury, and is generally forbidden by law. 

274. In most of the States, the legal rate is 6 per cent. ; in 
New York, South Carolina and Georgia, it is TVo; and in 
some of the other States the rate is fixed as high as 10 per 
cent. 

275. There are five parts in interest : 1st, principal ; 2d, rate j 
3d, time ; 4th, interest ; 5th, amount. 

CASE I. ^ 

276. To find the interest of any principal for one or moro 
years 

1. What is the interest of $3920 for 2 years, at T per 
cent. ? 

Analysis. — In this example, the operation. 

base is $8920, the rate 7%, and the $3920 

interest for 1 year is the percentage : Qtj ^BXe. 

this product multiplied by 2, the num- 

her of years, gives the interest for 2 ^274.40 mt. for 1 year. 

years ; hence, ^ ^O- ^^ J®*^- 

$548.80 interest. 
Rule. — Multiply the principal 

by the rate, expressed decimally, and the produci by the nurn^ 

her of years. 
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Examples. 

1. What is the interest of $6t5 for 1 year, at 6 J per cent.? 

2. What is the interest of |8n.25, for 1 year, at T*/o? 
3 What is the interest of $535.50, for T years, at 6%? 

1 What is the interest of $1125.885, for 4 years, at 8Vo? 

5. What is the interest of $789.74, for 12 years, at 5%? 

6. What is the interest of $2500, for 7 years, at 7^%? 

7. What is the interest of $3153.82, for 2 years, at 4i%? 

8. What is the amount of $199.48, for IG years, at 7Vo? 

9. What is the amount of $897.50, for 3 years, at 8 Vo ? 

10. What is the interest of $982.35, for 4 years, at 6f"/o? 

11. What is the amount of $1500, for 5 years, at 5|-7o? 

12. What is the mterest of $1914.10, for 6 years, at 3}Vo? 

13. What is the interest of $350, for 21 years, at 10%? 

14. What is the amount of $628.50, for 5 years, at 12^%? 

15. What is the amount of $75.50, for 10 years, at 6%? 

16. What is the amount of $5040, for 2 years, at 7^%? 

Note. — ^When t^^re are years and months, and the months are 
an aliquot part of a year, multiply the interest for 1 year hy the 
years and the montJis, reduced to the fraction of a year, 

17. What is the interest of $119.48, for 2yrs. 6 mo., at 7%? 

18. What is the interest of $250.60, for 1 yr. 9 mo., at 6%? 

19. What is the interest of $956, for 5yrs. 4 mo., at 9%? 

20. What is the amount of $1575.20, for 3yrs. ,8 mo., at 7%? 

21. What is the amount of $5000, for 2yrs. 3 mo., at 5^%? 

22. What is the interest of $1508.20, for 4 yrs. 2 mo., at 10%? 

23. What is the mterest of $75, for 6 yrs. 10 mo., at 12^%? 

24. What is the amount of $125, for 5 yrs. 6 mo., at 4|%? 



272. What is interest ? What is the principal or base ? What is 
rate? What is amount? What is tlie meaning of per annxmi?— 273. 
How is a year reckcmed, in computing interest? How many days are 
reckoned in a month? What is legal interest? What is usury? 
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CASE II. 

277. To find the interest on a given principal for any rate 
•and time. 

1. What is the interest of 11752.95, at 6 per cent., for 
2 yrs. 4 mo. and 29 da. ? 

Analysis.— The interest for 1 year is the product of the prin 
€ipal and rate. If the interest for 1 year be divided by 12, the 
quotient will be the interest for 1 month ; if the interest for 1 month 
be divided by 30, the quotient will be the interest for 1 day. 

The interest for 2 years is two times the interest for 1 year; the 
interest for 4 months, 4 times the interest for 1 month; and the 
interest for 29 days, 29 times the interest for 1 day. 

OPSBATIOI^ 

$1T52.96 
M 

12) 105,1776 mt. for lyr. $105.1776 x2 =$210.3552 2yr. 

30) 8,7648 int. for Imo. 8.7648 X 4 = 35.0592 4mo. 

.29216 int. for Ida. 0.29216 X 29 = 8.47264 29da. 

Total interest, $253.88704 
Hence, we have the following, 

Rule. 

I. Find the interest for 1 year: 

II. Divide this interest by 12, and the quotient toiU be the 
interest for 1 month: 

III. Divide the interest for 1 month by 30, and the quo- 
tient will be the interest for 1 day: 

IV. Multiply the interest for 1 year by th^ number of 
ycarSf the interest for 1 Tnonth by the number of monihs, and 
the interest for 1 day by the number of days, and the sum 
of the products will be the required interest. 

274. Wliat are the general rates of legal interest? — ^275. How many 
parts are there In interest? What are they? — ^276. How do you find 
the interest of any principal for one or more yeaiaW^TI. "Qsw ^'^i^^'vi. 
Sad the interest for any rate and time? 



us 
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Note. — This method of oomputmg interest for days, is the one in 
general use. It supposes the month to contain 80 days, or the jear 
3G0 dajs; whereas, it actually contains 865 days. 

To find the exact interest for 1 day, we must reg'ard the mcmth u 

containing ^2^ days = 80,-^^ days ; and this is the number by which 

the interest for one month should be divided, in order to find tlie 

exact interest for one day. As the divisor, commonly used, is too mail, 

the iDtercst found for 1 day, is a trifle too large. If entire accoiacj 

is required, the interest for the days must be diminished hj its 

lis part = V5 part. 

2d hethod. 

278. There is another role resulting from the last analysii 
which is regarded as the best general method of compnting interest 

Rule. 

I. Find the interest for 1 year, and divide it by 12] ik 
quotient will he the interest for 1 month: 

II. Multiply the interest for 1 month by the time escpressed 
in months and decimxd parts of a months and the product 
will be the required interest. 

Note. — Since a month is reckoned at 80 days, any number of dap 
is reduced to decimals of a month by dividing the number of days by 3. 

Examples. 

1. What is the interest of (655, for 3 jeaxs 7 months and 
13 days, at r/o? 

OPSRATION. 

(655 
.OT 

int. for 1 year. 



3 yrs. = 36 mos. 
1 mos. 



Id da, = .4 J mos. 
Time = 43.41 mos. 



12)45.85 

3.82083+ int. for 1 month. 
43.4|^ time in months. 

127361 
1528332 
1146249 
1528332 



l^b.^^X*^*^"^ Au%, 
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2. What is the interest of $358.50, for 1 yr. 8 mo. 6 da., at T %? 

3. What is the interest of $1461.75, for 4 yrs. 9 mo. 15 da., 
at 6 per cent.? 

4. What is the interest of $1200, for 2 years 4 months and 12 
clays, at 7^ % ? 

5. What is the interest of $4500, for 9 mos. 20 da., at 5%? 

6. What is the interest of $156.25, for 10 mo. 18 da., at 8%? 

7. What is the interest of $640, for 3 yrs. 2 mo. 9 da., at 6^% 

8. What is the interest of $276.50, for 11 mo. 21 da., at 10%? 

9. What is the amount of $378.42, for 1 yr. 5 mo. 3 da., at 7 % ? 

10. What is the amount of $1250, for 7 mo. 21 da., at lO^Vc? 

11. What is the interest of $6500, for 2 mo. 10 da., at 9J % ? 

12. What is the interest of $70.50, for 10 years and 10 
months, at 5^ per cent.? 

13. What is the amount of $45, for 12 years and 27 days, 
at 6f per cent. ? 

14. What will $100 amount to in 16 years and 6 months, 
if put at interest at 4 per cent. ? 

15. How much will $475.50 gain in 5 years 9 months and 
24 days, at 8 per cent.? 

16. What will be the interest of $4560, for 14 months and 
19 days, at 7 per cent.? 

M. What will $128.37^ amount to in 10 months and 27 
days, at 6 per cent.? 

18. What is the interest of $264.52, for 2 years 8 months 
and 14 days, at 6 per cent.? 

19. What is the amount of $76.50, for 1 year 9 months 
and 12 days, at 6 per cent.? 

20. What will be the interest for 3 vears 3 months and 15 
days, of $241.60, at 7 per cent.? 

21. What is the interest of $5600, for 30 days, at 7 per 
cent. ? 



278. WJbat is the rule foi the second m<^<(A^ 
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22. What will $8450 amount to in 60 days, at 10 per cent? 

23. What 18 the interest of $4000, for 1 month and 6 dajif 
at 9 per cent.? 

24. What will be the amount of $8t.60, from September 
9th, 1852, to October 10th, 1853, at 6^ per cent.? 

25. What will be due on a note of $126.75, given Julj 8th 
1 854, and payable April 25th, 1858, at *l per cent.? 

26. What is the interest of $350, from January 1st, 1856, 
to 15 th of September next following, at 5 J per cent. ? 

27. Gave a note of $560.40, March 14th, 1855, on interest, 
after 90 days : what interest was due December 1st, 1856, at 
10 per cent. ? 

28. What is the interest of $1256, for 11 months and 9 
days, at 6 per cent. ? 

29. What is the amount of $745.40, at 5 per cent, interest 
being reckoned from the 5th day of the 10th month of 1860, 
to the 10th day of the 5th month of 1854 ? 

80. September 10th, 1852, James Trusty borrowed of Peter 
Credit $250, and March 4th, 1853, $500 more, agreeing to 
pay 7 per cent, interest on the whole : what was the amount 
of his indebtedness January 1st, 1854? 

31. Ordered drygoods of A. T. Stewart & Co., at different 
times, to the following amounts: viz., Jan. 1st, 1854, $254; 
March 15th, 1854, $154.60 ; AprU 20th, 1854, $424.25 ; and 
June 3d, 1854, $75.50. I bought on time, at 6 per cent, in- 
terest : what was the whole amount of my indebtedness on 
the first day of September following? 

32. If I borrow $475.75 of a friend at 7 per cent, what 
will I owe him at the end of 8 months and a half? 

33. In settling with a merchant, I gave my note for $127.28, 
due ia 1 year 9 months, at 6 per cent. : what must be i)aid 
when the note falls due? 

34. A person buying a p\w.e oi pto^xt^ iotx H^QQ^ agreed 
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to pay for it in three equal annaal instalments, with interest 
at 6^ per cent. : what was the entire amount of money to 
be paid? 

85. A mechanic hired a journeyman for 9 months, at $40 
a month, to be paid monthly ; at the end of the time he 
had paid nothing ; he then settled, allowed interest at 7 
per cent., and gave his note, on interest, due in 1 year 4 
*Qont1is and 15 days : what will he pay when his note falls 
due ? 

36. A person owning a part of a woolen factory, sold his 
share for $9000. The terms were, one-third cash, on delivery 
of the property, one-half of the remainder in 6 months, and 
the rest in 12 months, with 7^ per cent, interest : what 
was the whole amount paidf 

INTEREST ON NOTES. 



$382.50 CracAOO, Januaiy Irt, 1864. 

1. For value received, I promise to pay on the 10th day 
of June next, to C. Hanford or order, the sum of three 
hundred and eighty-two dollars and fifty cents, with interest 
from date, at t per cent.? 



^^^^ Baltimobb, January 1st, 1862. 

2. For value received, I promise to pay on the 4th of July, 
1864, to Wm. Johnson or order, six hundred and twelve dol- 
lars, with interest at 6 per cent, from the 1st of March, 1862. 

John Liberal. 



$3120 Charleston, July 3d, 1860. 

3. Six months after date, I promise to pay to C. Jones 
or order, three thousand one hundred and twenty dollars, with 
interest from the 1st of January last, at 7 per cent. 
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^"^^^•^Q New York July Tth, 1861. 

4. Twelve months after date, I promise to pay to Smith k 
Baker or order, seven hmidred and eightj-six ^^^ dollars, for 
value received, with interest from December 3d, 1861, at 8 
per cent Silas Day. 



<^4560.72 CiNcniWATi, March lOfli, 1863. 

6. Nine months after date, for value received, I promke 
to pay to Redfield, Wright & Co.- or order, four thousand 
five hundred and sixty /^ dollars, with interest, after 6 
months, at T per cent. Frederick Stillmak. 



♦1854.83 Boston, July 17, 1863. 

6. Eleven months after date, for value received, we promise 
to pay to the order of Fondy, Bumap & Co. one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-four y*^ dollars, with interest from 
May 13th, 1864, at 6 per cent. Palmer & Blake. 

POUNDS, SHILLINGS, AND PENCE. 
279. To find the interest of pounds, shillings, and penceb 

Rule. — I. Reduce the shillings and pence to the decimi 
vf a pound (Art. 214) : 

11. Then find the interest as though the sum were doUan 
and cents ; after whic\ reduce the dedmdl part of the answer 
to shillings and pence (Art. 215). 

Examples. 

1. What is the interest, at 6 per cent., of £2^ 15s. 9d. 

for 2 years? 

£21 15s. 9d. = £21,1S15. 

iB27.7875 x .06 x 2 = ^23.3345 interest. 

^£3.3345 = £d 6s. 8^. Ans. 

2. What is the interest on $203 18s. 6d., at 6 per cent, 
for 8 years 8 months 1^ da^^*l 
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8. What is the interest of £215 13s. 8d., at 6 per cent., 
for 3 years 6 months and 9 days? 

4. What is the interest of iSI543 10s. 6d., for 2 years and 
a half, at 4 per cent.? 

5. What is the amount of ^£1041 3s., for lyr. 4 mo. 15 da^ 
♦tit 6 per cent. ? 

6. What is the interest on iS511 Is. 4d., at 6 per cent 
per annum, for 6yr. 6mo. ? 

7. What is the interest on jS161 15s. 3d., at 6 per cent., 
for 8 mo. 13 da.? 

PARTIAL PAYMENTS. 

280. A Partial Payment is the payment of a part of the 
amount due on a note or bond. When partial payments are 
made, they are indorsed on the note or bond. 

281. We shall now give the rule established in New York 
(see Johnson's Chancery Reports, vol. i., page 17,) for com- 
puting the interest on a bond or note, when partial payments 
have been made. The same rule is also adopted in Massachu- 
setts, and in most of the other States. \ 

Bule. 

I. Compute the interest on the principal to the time of the 
first payment ; if the payment equals or exceeds this interest, 
add the interest^ to the principal, and from the sum subtract 
the payment ; the remainder forms a new principal : 

II. But if the payment is less than the interest , take no 
notice of it, except to indorse it on the note or bond, until 
other payments shall have been made, which in all, shall 
exceed the interest computed to the time of the last payment; 
then add the interest, so computed, to the principal, and from 
the sum subtract the sum of the payments; the remainder 
will form a new principal^ on> which interest i» to he com" 

puted as before. 
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JSxaxnples. 

^349.998 Richmond, Va., May Ist, 1846 

1. For value received, I promise to pay James Wilson, or 
order, three hundred and forty-nine dollars ninety-nine ceute 
aiKl eight mills, with interest, at 6 per cent. 

James Patweii- 

On this note were indorsed the following payments : 

Dec. 25th, 1846, received $49,998 

July 10th, 184T, " 4.998 

Sept. 1st, 1848, " 15.008 

June 14th, 1849, " 99.999 

What was due AprU 15th, 1850? 

Principal on interest from May 1st, 1846 - - - $349,998 
Interest to Dec. 25th, 1846, time of first pay- 
ment, t months 24 days 1 3.649+ 

Amount $363,641+ 

Payment Dec. 25th, exceeding interest then due - 49.998 

Remainder for a new principal - $313,649 

Interest of $313,649 from Dec. 25th, 1846, to June 

14th, 1849, 2 years 5 months, 19 days ' - - 46.4T2 + 

Amount $360,121 

Payment, July 10th, 1847, less than in- ) . 

terest then due ) 

Payment, Sept. 1st, 1848 15.008 

' Their sum, less than interest then due - $20,006 

Payment, June 14th, 1849 99.999 

Their sum exceeds the interest then due - - - - $120,005 
Remainder for a new prmcipal, June 14th, 1849- 240.116 
Interest of $240,116 from June 14th, 1849, to 

April 15th, 1850, 10 months 1 day - - - 12.045 
Total due, April 15th, 1850- - - - $252,161-1- 

279. How do you find the interest when the principal is in pouudfl^ 
shillings, and x)enc6? 
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t6478>84 Nj^ Haven, Feb. 6th, 1850. 

2. For value received, I promise to pay WiUiam Jenks, or 
order, six thousand four hundred and seventy-eight dollars and 
«ighty-four cents, with interest from date, at 6 per cent. 

John Stewart. 

On this note were indorsed the following payments : 

May 16th, 1853, received $ 545.t6 

May 16th, 1855, " 12t6 

Feb. 1st, 1856, " ..... 2074.72. 

What remained due, August 11th, 1857 ? 

3. A's note of $7851.04 was dated Sept. 5th, 1851, on 
which were indorsed the following payments : viz., Nov. 13th, 
1853, $416.98 ; May 10th, 1854, $152 : what was due March 
1st, 1855, the interest being 6 per cent.?' 

$8974.56 j^jj^ York, Jan. 3d, 1854 

4. For value received, I promise to pay to James Knowles, 
or order, eight thousand nine hundred and seventy-four dollars 
and fifty-six cents, with interest from date at the rate of 7 per 
cent. Stephen Jones. 

On this note are indorsed the foUpwing payments : 

Feb. 16th, 1855, received $1875.40 

Sept. 15th, 1856, " 3841.26 

Nov. 11th, 1857, " 1809.10 

June 9th, 1858, " 2421.04. 

What will be due, July 1st, 1858? 

tMb.50 BtJFFALo, Nov. 1st, 1852. 

5. For value received, I promise to pay C. B. Morse, or 
order, three hundred and forty-five dollars and fifty cents, with 
interest from date, at 7 per cent. ^oiB^isk Ti^^ 
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On this note are the following indorsements : 

June 20th, 1853, received $75 

Jan. 12th, 1854, " . . - - . 10 

March 3d, 1855, *' 15.50 

Dec. 13th, 1856, " 52.75 

Oct. 14th, 1857, " ..... 106.76 

What will there be due, Feb. 4th, 1858? 

^^50 Mobile, Oct. 19th, 1850. 

6. For value received, we jointly and severally promise to 
pay Jones, Mead & Co., or order, four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars on demand, with interest, at 8 per cent. 

Mannivg & Bros. 

The following indorsements were made on this note : 

Sept. 25, 1851, received $85.60; July 10, 1852, received 
t20 J Juue 6, 1853, received $150.45; Dec. 28, 1854, received 
I25.12J ; May 5, 1855, received $169 : what was due, Oct. 
18, 1857? 

PROBLEMS IN SIMPLE INTEREST. 

282. In every question of Interest, there are four parts : 
1st, Principal ; 2d, Rate ; 3d, Time ; and 4th, Interest. 
If any three of these parts are known, the fourth can bo 
found. The interest is found by multiplying the principal by 
the rate and time in years (Art. 276) ; therefore, the interest 
is the product of the three factors, principal, rate, and time. 
Any one of these factors is found by dividing their product 
by the other two : Hence, we have the following principles ; 

1st, The interest is equal to the product of the principal, 
ratef and time; 2d, Tlie principal is equal to the interest 
divided by the product of rate and time; 3d, The rate is 
equal to the interest divided by the product of the principal 
and time; 4th, The time is equal to the interest divided 
by ihe prod^jLct of the vrincipd and rate. 
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283. Formulas. 
1. Interest = I = PxRxT. 

Examples. 

1. At what rate per cent, must $326 be put at interest 
for 1 year and 6 months, to produce an interest of 1534.125 ? 

Analysis. — The product of principal by the time is 825 x 1| 
= 487^. By principle 8d, the rate equals $34.125 -=-487.5 = .0T, 
or 7 per cent. 

2. What principal, at 6 per cent., will in 9 months give an 
interest of 1178.9552? 

3. The interest for 2 years and 6 months, at 7 per cent., 
is $76,965: what is the principal? 

4. What sum must be invested, at 6 per cent., for 10 
months and 15 days, to produce an interest of $327.3249? 

5. If my salary is $1500 a year, what sum invested at 6 
per cent, will pay it? 

6. What sum put at interest for 4 years and 3 months, 
at 7 per cent., wOl gain $283.3914? 

7. The interest of $2100 for 3 years 1 month and 18 
days is $460.60: what is the rate per cent.? 

8. A person owning property valued at $2470.80, rents it 
for 1 year and 10 months for $452.98 : what per cent, does 
it pay? 

9. At what rate per cent, must $3456 be loaned for 2 
years 7 months and 24 days, to gain $503,712? 

280. What is a partial payment ? — 281. What is the rule for partial 
payments? — 282. How many parts are there in a problem of simple 
interest? What are they?— 283. Write on tlv« bVajcfeJwvw^ 'OoR^ ^^ 
maJas for the problems of, simple \nter«a\.. 
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10. If I bnild a hotel at a cost of $56000, and rent it 
For $T000 a year, what per cent, do I receive for the invest- 
ment ? 

11. The interest on $1119.48, at T per cent, is $195,909: 
what is the time? 

12 How long will it take $500 to double itself, at 6 per 
cent., simple interest? 

13. Wishing to commence business, a friend loaned me $3720, 
at 6^ per cent., which I kept until it amounted to $5009.60 : 
how long did I retain it? 

14. I borrowed $Y00 of my neighbor, for 1 year and 8 
months, at 6 per cent. ; at the end of the time he borrowed 
of me $t50 : how long must he keep it to cancel the amount 
of interest I owed hun? 

15. What amount of money must I invest at 6*/o, that I 
may receive annually an income of $450 ? 



COMPOUND INTEREST. 

284. Compound Interest is interest computed on the amount, 
which is the sum of interest and principal (Art. 2t2). It may 
be computed annually, semi-annually, quarterly, m'onthly, weekly, 
or daily. In savings banks, the interest is generally computed 
semi-annually. 

Rule. — Compute the interest for one year, unless some 
other time is named ; then add it to the principal, and com- 
vide the interest on the amount as on a new principal ; add 
the interest again to the principal, and compute the interest 
as be/ore / do the same for all the times at which payments 
of interest become due; from the last result subtract the 
first principal, and the remainder will be the compound in- 
terest. 



284. What is comY>o\wid \ii\ct«a\.1 
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Examples. 

1. What will be the compound interest of $3250 for 4 
jears, at 7 per cent.? 

OPERATION. 

$3Y50.000 principal for 1st year. 

$3750 X .07 = 262.500 interest for 1st year. 

4012.500 prmcipal for 2d " 

$4012.50 X .07 = 280.875 interest for 2d " 

4293.375 principal for 3d " 
$4293.375 x .07 = 300.536 + interest for 3d " 

4593.911 + principal for 4th " 
$4593.911 X .07 = 321.573 + interest for 4th " 

4915.484 + amount at 4 years, 
1st prmcipal 3750.000 

Interest $1165.484 + 

2. What will be the compound interest of $175 for 2 
years, at 7 per cent.? 

3. What will be the amount of $240 at compound interest, 
for 4 years, at 5 per cent.? 

4. What will be the compound interest of $300, for 3 
years, at 6 per cent. ? 

5. What will be the compound interest of $590.74, at 6 
per cent., for 2 years ? 

6. What will be the compound interest of $500, for 2 years, 
at 8 per cent.? 

7. What will be the compound interest of $3758.56, for 3 
/ears, at 7 per cent.? 

8. What will be the compound interest of $95637.50, for 7 
years, at 6 per cent. ? 

9. What will be the compound interest of $75439.75, ^<^^ 4. 
years, at 4 J per cent? 
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DISCOUNT. 

285. Discount is an allowance made for the payment of 
money before it is due. 

The Face of a note is the amount named in the note. 

The present value of a note, is such a sum as, being pat 
at interest until the note becomes due, would increase to an 
amount equal to its face. 

The discount, on a note, is the difference between the face 
of the note and its present value. 

286. Knovring the face of a note, due at a future time, and the 
rate of interest, to find its present value. 

1. I give Mr. Wilson my note for $106, payable in 1 year: 
what is the present value of the note, if the interest is 6 per 
cent.? What is the discount? 

AKALT3IS. — The present value opkbation. 

is the base, the rate is 6 per 106 aiaa 

cent, and the face of the note ^^^^' ^*^"® "" 1+.06 ~ 
is the amount (Art. 267). 

Rule. — Divide the face of the note by 1 dollar plus the 
interest of 1 dollar for the given time. 

Note. — ^When payments are to be made at different times, fir^ the 
present value of the »uma aepa/ratdy, and thei/r sum vnU J>e the preeerU 
value of the note. 

Examples. * 

1. What is the present value of a note of $615, due 1 year 
4 months hence, at T per cent.? 

2. What is the present value of $202.58, due in 1 year 7 
months and 18 days, at 6 per cent.? 

285. Wliat is discount? Wliat is the face of a note? What is 
present value? What is the discount on a note? — 280. Kno^ving tiid 
face of a. note and rate, how do yon ^nd l\\^ ^Teaeui value? 
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3. How much should I deduct for the present payment of 
a note of 1121, due in 7 months and 6 days, at 5 per cent.? 

4. If a note for $5160 is payable Feb. 4th, 1864, what is 
its value Sept. 10th, 1863, interest being reckoned at 8 per 
cmt.? 

6. What sum of money will atnount to 12500, in 2 years 
7 months and 12 days, at 12 per cent.? 

6. What is the present value and discount of $3000, pay- 
able in 1 year 2 months and 20 days, at 7 per cent.? 

7. A held a note of $1400 against B, payable Aug. 1st, 
1856 ; B paid it May 15th, 1856 : what sum did he pay, the 
interest being 7 per cent.? 

8. A flour merchant bought for cash 300 barrels of flour, 
for $10.50 per barrel; he sold it the same day for $12 a 
barrel, and took a note at 3 months : what was the cash value 
of the sale, and what his gain, if the interest is reckoned at 
7 per cent.? 

9. A man purchased a house and lot for $10000, on 
the following terms : 6000 in cash, 2500 in 3 months, and the 
balance in six months : what was the cash value of the prop- 
erty, interest being reckoned at 6 per cent.? 

10. Which is the more advantageous, to buy sugar at 7 J 
cents a pound, on 4 months, or at 8 cents a pound on 6 
months, at 6 per cent, interest ? 

11. Bought land at $10 an acre : what must I ask per 
acre if I abate 10 per cent., and still make 20 per cent, on 
the purchase money? 

12. A merchant owed three notes, viz., $1000, payable Aug. 
1st, 1855 ; $500, payable Oct. 10th, 1855, and $900, payable 
Nov. 1st, 1855 : what was the cash value of the three notes, 
July 1st, 1855, reckoning interest at 6 per cent.; and what was 
the difference between that value and their amounts at the 
times when they fell due, if interest were teeko\sft.^ i\<OTv ^x^ 
Ifft 
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BANKING-. 

287. A Corporation is a collection of persons anihorized by 
law to do business together. The instrument which deQnea 
their rights and powers is called a Charter. 

288. Banks are Corporations for the purpose of receiving de- 
posits, loaning money, and furnishing a paper circulation repre* 
sented by specie. 

Bank Notes are the notes made by a bank to circulate as 
money, and should be payable in specie, on presentation at the 
bank. 

A Promissory Note is the note of an individual, and is a 
positive engagement, in writing, to pay a given sum, either on 
demand or at a specified tune. 

FOBMS OF KOTES. 

No. 1 Negotiable Note. 



^^^'^^ Providencb, May 1, 1856. 

For value received, I promise to pay on demand, to Abel 
Bond, or order, twenty-five dollars and fifty cents. 

Reuben Holmes. 

No. 8. Note Pay (Me to Bearer. 



^^"^^'^^ St. Lodib, May 1, 1855. 

For value received, I promise to pay, six months after date, 
to John Johns, or bearer, eight hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars and thu*ty-iiine cents. Pierce Penny, 

No- 8. Note by tvx) Persons. 

^^^'^'^"^ Buffalo, June 2, 1850. 

For value received, we jointly and severally promise to pay- 
to Richard Ricks, or order, on demand, six hundred and fifty 
nine dollars and twenty-seven cents. Enos Allan, 
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Bo> 4. ^ate Payable at a Bank. 



^^0'^^ CtoiCAQO, May 7, 1856. 

Sixty days after date, I promise to pay John Anderson, or 
order, at the Bank of Commerce, in the city of New York, 
twenty dollars and twenty-five cents, for value received. 

Jesse Stokes. 

Remarks Relating to Notes. 

1. The person who signs a note is called the drawer or maker oL 
the note ; thus, Reuben Holmes is the drawer of note No. 1. 

2. The person who has the rightful possession of a note is called 
the lidder of the note. 

3. A note is said to be negotiable when it is made payable to A. B., 
or order, who is called the payee (see No. 1). Now, if Abel Bond, to 
whom this note is made payable, writes his name on the back of it, 
he is said to indorse the note, and he is called the indorser; and 
when the note becomes due, the holder must first demand payment 
of the maker, Reuben Holmes ; and if he declines paying it, the holder 
may then require payment of Abel Bond, the indorser. 

4. When a note is not paid at the time it becomes due, the in- 
dorser must be notified of the fact, and of the time it was due. This 
notice is generally given by an officer called a notary public, and is 
called a protest. 

5. If the note is made payable to A. B., or bearer, then the drawer 
alone is responsible, .and he must pay to any person who holds the 
note. 

6. The time at which a note is to be paid should always be named ; 
but if no time is si)ecified, the drawer must pay when required to do 
so, and the note will draw interest after the payment is demanded. 

7. When a note, payable at a future day, becomes due, it will draw 
nterest, though no mention is made of interest. 

8. In each of the States there is a rate of interest established by 
law, which is called the legal interest; and when no rate is specified, 
the note wiU always draw legal interest. If a rate higher than legal 
interest is named in the note, or agreed upon, the drawer, in most oi 
the States, is not bound to pay the note. 

287. What are corporations? WHiat is a charter ^—*2&^. ^NVaX «5» 
banks? Wliut hyv. liiiuk-noUM? WUal \i^ :\ xnwwvs^oT^f \i»Vi'V 
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9. If two persons jointly and Beverallj give tlieir note (see No. 8), 
It may be collected of either of them. 

10. The words, " For value received," should be expressed in every 
note. 

11. When a note is given, payable on a fixed day, and in a specific 
article, as in wheat or rye, payment must be ofiered at the specified 
time; and if it is noc, the holder can demand the value in money. 

12. Days op grace are days allowed for the payment of a note 
after the expiration of the time named on its £a,ce. By mercantile 
usage, a note does not legally fall due untQ 3 days after the expira- 
tion of the time named on its face, unless the note specifies ** without 
grace" For example, No. 2 would be due on the 4th of November, 
and the three additional days are called days of gra^. 

When the last day of grace happens to be a Sunday, or a holiday, 
such as New Year's day, or the 4th of July, the note must be paid 
the day before ; that is, on the second day of grace. 

13. There are two kinds of notes discounted at banks: 1st. Notes 
given by one individual to another for property actually sold ; these 
are called htmneaa notes, or business paper, 2d. Notes made for the 
purpose of borrowing money, which are called occommodaHon notes, 
or accommodation paper. The first class of paper is much preferred 
by the banks, as more likely to be paid when it falls due, or, in mer- 
cantile phrase, ''when it comes to maturity." 



BANK DISCOUNT. 

289. Bank Discount is the deduction made by a bank from 
the face of a note due at a future time. 

Bank discount, by custom, is the interest of the face of the 
note, calculated from the time when it is discounted to the 
time when it falls due ; in which time three days of grace are 
always included (see remark 12). The interest on notes dis 
counted at bank is always paid in advance. 

The proceeds of a note is the diflference between its fac 
and the discount. 

289. What is bank discount? How is interest calculated? When 
JB it paid ? What are the proceeda of a. ivQite^ 
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290. To find the bank discount. 

Rule. — Add 3 days to the time which the note has to run, 
and then calculate the interest for that time at the given rate. 

Examples. 

1. What is the bank discount on a note of $300, for 4 
months, at 6 per cent, per annum. 

2. WUat is the bank discount on a note of $200, payable 
in five months, at 9 per cent.? 

3. What is the bank discount and proceeds of a note of 
$500, at 6^ per cent., payable in 8^ months ? 

4. What is the cash value of a note, payable at bank, of 
$1255.38, and due in 4 months, at 7 per cent.? 

5. What was the bank discount on a note of $500, due 
August 13th, 1855, and discounted July 1st, 1855, reckoning 
interest at 7 per cent.? 

6. I bought 4368 bushels of wheat, at $1.25 a bushel, and 
sold it the same day for $1.30 a bushel on a note of 4 months. 
If I get this note discounted, at bank, at 1 per cent., what do 
I gain or lose ? 

7. What is the difference between the true and bank dis- 
count, of $1000, payable in 1 months, at 6 per cent.? 

8. What is the difference between the true and bank dis- 
count, of $10000, payable in 4| months, at 8 per cent.? 

9. January 1st, 1855, a note was given for $1000, at 6J 
per cent., to be paid May 1st, next following : what was its 
cash value at bank ? 

10. A holds a note against B for $1500, to run 6 months 
from Aug. 1st, without interest. Oct. 1st, he wishes to pay a 
debt at the bank of $1000, and turns in the note at a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, in payment : how much should he receive 
back from the bank? 

290. How do you find the banV. d\wi«viTi\.1 

12 
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291. To draw a note due at a future time, whose proceeds 
■hall be a given amount. 

1. For what sum mast a note be drawn at 4 months and 
12 days, so that, when discounted at bank, at 6 per cent., the 
proceeds shall be $400. 

i^NALTBis. — The face of the note must be such, that the interest 
for the given time, subtracted from the face, shall leave . the re- 
quired proceeds. Hence, the proceeds correspond to the difference; 
the rate of interest of $1 for the given time, to the rate ; and the 
face of the note to the base (Art 267). 

Rule. — Divide the given proceeds by 1 minits the rate cf 
$1 far the given time, and the quotient mill he the face of the 
note. 

OPERATION. 

Face = 
Face = 

2. For wbat sum must a note be drawn at 1 per cent., pay- 
able in 6 months, so that when discounted at a bank it shall 
produce $285.95. 

3. How large a note mKst I make at a bank, at 6 per 
cent., payable in 6 months and 9 days, to produce $614.89? 

4. For what sum mast a note be drawn, at 5 per cent., 
payable in 9 months and 15 days after date, so that when 
discounted at bank, it shall produce $1000. 

5. Marsh, Dean & Co. purchase of John Jones 380 barrels 
of flour, at $9.12^ a barrel, for which they give him a note 
at 90 days, for such sum, that if discounted at 6 per cent., he 
shall receive the above price for his flour : what was the face 
of the note? 

291. How do yon draw a note whose proceeds shall be a given 
mmaunt f 



Proceeds 


Proceeds = $400. 


1-R 
.^5 = ^'''-'''-^ 


R. $1 for 4 wio. 3eZa. = 0.0225 
* 1 - .0225 = 0.9115 
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STOCKS. 

292. Capital or Stock is the amount of money paid in to 
carry on the business of a corporation. 

Stockholders are the owners of the stock. 
Certificates are the written evidences of ownership. 

293. United States or State Stocks are the bonds of the 
United States, or of a State, bearing a fixed interest. 

A Coupon is a due-bill for interest, attached to bonds or 
certificates of stock, and payable at specified times. 

294. Par Value of stock is the number of dollars named in 
each share, generally 100; sometimes 60, and sometimes 25. 

Market Value of a stock, is what it brings per share, when 
sold for cash. 

295. Premium is the rate per cent, which a stock sells for 
above its par value. 

Discount is the rate per cent, which a stock sells for below 
its par value. 

296. Dividend is a profit divided among the stockholders, 
and is generally estimated at a certain rate per cent, on the 
par value of the stock. 

297. Brokerage is a commission made to an agent for 
buying and selling stock, uncurrent money, or bills of exchange. 

Notes. — 1. The brokerage in the city of New Tork is generally 
one-fourth of one per cent, on the x>ftr value. 

2. In questions of stocks, the par valtie is always the base. 

8. In the examples, the shares are $100 each, unless another amourt 
is named. 

298. To find the dividend on a given amount of stock. 

1. What is the percentage on 25 shares, $100 each, of Kings 
County Insurance Company, the dividend being 25 per cent.? 

Analysis. — Here, the base and rat© are given to find the per 
ccntage (Art. 259). 
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2. The Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. declares a semi-anntial 
dividend of 4jVo on the capital stock: what is the annual 
dividend of 43 shares at that rate? 

3. The Atlantic Bank of Brooklyn has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5%: what is the dividend on 18 shares? 

4. A bankrupt is indebted to A, $5416, and to B, $679:)- 
what does each receive, when the dividend to the creditors i^ 
47^ per cent.? 

5. A mining company, shares $25 each, declared a dividend 
of 17%: what was the dividend on 36 shares? 

299. To find the value of stock which is above or below 
par. 

1. What is the value of $5600 of stock, reckoned at par, 
when the stock is at a premium of 9 per cent. ? 

Analysis. — In this class of examples, the base and rate are 
given. "When the stock is above par, the amount is required (Art 
265) ; when it is below par, the difference (Art. 266). 

2. What is the cost of 66 shares of New York Central 
Railroad stock, at 5 J per cent, below par, and the brokerage 
^ per cent. ? . 

3. I bought 36 shares in the Pennsylvania Coal Company, 
at a discount of 12^ per cent., and sold them at a premium 
of 7 per cent., paying J per cent, brokerage in each case : how 
much did I make by the operation? 

4. What is the market value of 216 shares of banknstock, 
each share $75, and the premium 7|Vo? 

292. What is capital or stock ? Wlio are stockholders ? What are 
certificates? — 293. Wliat are United States stocks? What is a 
coupon? — ^294. What is the par value of a stock? What is market 
value?— 295. What is premium? What is discount ?— 296. What is 
di>'idend ? — 297. What is brokerage ? What is the general rate in the 
city of New York? What is the base, in stocks? — ^298. How do you 
find the dividend on stock ? — 299. Ilbw do you find the value of stock 
when it is above or below par^ 
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5. The par yalae of 25T shares of bank-stock is $200 a 
share : what is the present value of all the shares, the stock 
being at a premium of 15 per cent.? 

6. What is the value of 120 shares of Exchange Bank 
stock, it being Ut a premium of 18| per cent., and the par 
value being $150 a share? 

7. What will be the cost of 69 shares of Panama Railroail 
stock, at a discount of 8*^0, the par value being $125, and 
brokerage } per cent.? 

8. Gilbert & Co. buy for Mr. A, 200 shares of United 
States stock, at n premium of 6 J per cent., and charge ^ per 
cent, brokerage : if the shares are $1000 each, how much 
money does A pay for the stock? 

9. Mr. B. bought 125 shares of stock in the American 
Guano Company, at par, the shares being $20 each. At the 
end of 4 months, he received a dividend of 5 per cent., and at 
the end of 10 months, a second dividend of 4 per cent. At 
the end of the year, he sold his stock at a premium of 10 per 
cent. : how much did he make by the operation, reckoniog the 
interest of money at t per cent.? 

300. To find how much stock, at par value, a given sum of 
money will purchase, when the stock is at a premium or discount. 

1. What value of stock, at. par, can be purchased by 
$3045.38, if the stock is at a premium of 10 per cent., and 
J per cent, is charged for brokerage? 

Analysis. — "When the stock is above par, the amount and the 
rate are given to find the base (Art. 267); when below par, the 
difference and rate are given to find the base (Art. 267). 

2. A person wishes to invest $3000 in banknstock, which is 
at a discount of 15 per cent. : what amount at par can he 
purchase ? 

300. How do you find how much stock, at par, a given sum. of ielotsl«^ 
will bu7 when the stock is at a premium *i How ^"\verk\\»\a ^ ^ ^^srrpots^X 



I 
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H. How many shares of Galena and Chicago Bailroad stock 
can be bought for $6384, at 14 % premium ? 

4. When bank-stock sells at a discount of TJ%, what 
amount of stock, at par value, will $3100 buy ? 

5, A person has $1000, which he wishes to invest ; what 
will it purchase in 5 per cent, stocks, at a discount of 3^ per 
cent., if he pays -J- per cent, brokerage ? 

G How much 6 per cent, stock, at par, can be purchased 
for $8700, at 8J per cent, premium, i per cent being paid for 
brokerage ? 

T. A person owning $12000 in government funds, desires to 
purchase stock in the American Exchange Bank. The funds 
are at a discount of 8^ per cent., while the bank-stock is at a 
premium of 10|- per cent. : what amount of stock, at par value, 
can he purchase, allowing the broker's charges for the purchase 
to be J per cent.? 

301. To find the rate of interest on an investment in stock, 
when the stock is above or below par. 

1. What is the rate of interest on an investment in 6 per 
cent, stocks, when they are at a discount of 25 per cent.? 

Analysis. — The interest on the opbbatioNp 

Block is computed on its par value; .16 ) _ •i w f\e * ni* 

the interest on the investment is a? J "~ ' 

coinputed on the market value, and 

the jiercentage in each case is the ^ -- _ = .08 

same. Hence, 1 dollar of the stock ''^ 

multiplied by its rate of interest, a q 

will be equal to the market value ^"^' ^ P^^ ^®"*- 

of $1 of the stock multiplied by its rate of interest. 

Rule. — Multiply $1 ^ the stock by its rate of interest, and 
divide the product by the market value of $1 of the stock: 
the quotient will be the rate of interest on the investment. 

2. If I buy 1 per cent, stock at 12^ per cent discount, 
what is the rate per cent, on the investment ? 
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3. If the stock of the Erie Railroad sells at 62^ per cent., 
and pays semi-annaal diyidends of 2^ per cent., what woold be 
the rate of interest on an investment ? 

4. The bonds of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
which bear interest of 1 per cent., are worth 87 per cent., and 
the charge for brokerage is ^ per cent. : what wonld be the 
interest on an inrestment in these funds? 

5. The stock of the Hartford and New Hayen Railroad is 
at a premium of 20 per cent, : reckoning the interest on money 
at 6 per cent., what will be the interest on an investment? 

302. To find how iiittch a stock must be above or below 
par, to produce a given rate of interest. 

I. At what rate must a 6 per cent, stock be bought, so 
that the inyestment shall yield 9Vo interest? 

Analysis. — Since the per- oPKRATieN. 

centage is the same in both ^ I = |i ^ .06 = 1.06 

cases, $1 of the stock multiplied •^^ } 

xyj its rate of interest, is equal 

to the market value of $1 of x =z - — == .66) 

the investment multiplied by *^^ 

^^ '^^ 1 _ .66f = .33f dis. 

Rule. — I. Multiply $1 of the stock by tte rate of interest, 
and divide the prodtict by the rate of interest on the invest- 
ment: the quotient wHL he the per cent, of the market value 
of %l of the stock: 

II. If the market value is greater than I, subtract I from 
it, and the remainder toill be the per cent, of premium; if 
less than 1, subtract it from 1, and the remainder vMl be the 
per cent, of discount. 



801. How do you find the rate of interest on an investment wlien the 
stock is above or below par? — 302. How do ytou find ko^ xons^^. ^^^sssJk^ 
must be above or below par, to produce a g^^csixtXA oiVE^ietne^A 
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2. At what rate of discount must I invest in 8 per cent, 
stock, in order to yield me 10 per cent.? 

3. If the par value of a stock is $100, and the interest 1 
per cent., what is the discount when an investment yields 12 
per cent,? 

4. At what rate must I invest in a 9V« stock, that I may 
receive 8 per cent, on my investment? 

303. Which is the best investment 7 

1. I invest $1250 in State stocks bearing aj interest of 6 

per cent., and a premium of 15 per cent. I invest an equal 

amount in State fives at 12 per cent, discount. Which will 
yield the larger interest ? 

Analysis. — ^Find the rate of interest of each investment, and 
then compare the two rates. That investment which produces the 
greater rate is t^e more advantageous. 

OPERATION. 

IsT. 2d. 



^IX -^^=.0521 = 5^% 



^1^ = .0568 = 53%V^/' 



1.15 

The second investment is the more advantageous. 

2. Which is the better investment, to buy sixes at par, or 
sevens at lOT? 

3. Which will yield the larger profit, 8 per cent, stock at 
a premium of 20 per cent., or 5 per cent, stock at 80 per 
cent. ? 

4. If I invest $2000 in State stocks at 5 per' cent., at 
par, and an equal amount at 6 per cent., at 90, what will 
be the difference of the proceeds of the investments at the 
end of 5 years? 



803. How do you determine which is the best investment ? 
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INSURANCE. 

304. An Insurance Company is a company chartered to 
iTi^uire against risks. 

Insurance is an indemnity for loss or injury. It is made by 
cimipanies or individuals, in consideration of a certain sum paid. 

Underwriters or Insurers are the companies or persons who 
insure. 

305. Insurance is now limited, chiefly, to three classes of 
cases : 

1. Fire insurance, or insurance against loss by fire. 

2. Marine insurance, or insurance against loss by water. 

3. Life insurance, or insurance against loss by death. 

306. A Mutual insurance is one in which the insured share 
in the profits. 

307. A POLICY is the mutual agreement of the parties. 

308. Premium is the percentage paid by him who owns the 
property to him who insures it, as a compensation for risk. 

309. All the cases of insurance are simple applications of 
the principles of percentage. There are four : 

1. To find the premium, when thb base and rate are known 
(Art. 259). 

2. To find the rate, when the base and premium are known 
(Art. 261). 

3. To find the base, when the rate and premium are known 
(Art. 262). 

4. To find the percentage, when the premium is insured as 
well as the base. The base insured is then the premium plus 
the first base. 



304. What is an iuburanut cuinpany? What is iJiauw.\i»K»1 ^\xr> 
are undenvriten ? 
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Examples. 

1. Wh^^ would be the premiam for insaring a ship and 
cargo, yalued at $1476t4, at 3^ per cent.? 

2. What woold be the insurance on a ship, yalued at 
$4752^, at J of 1 per cent. At J of 1 per cent.? 

8. What would be the insurance on a house, yalued at 
116800, at 1^ per cent.? At f of 1 per cent.? 

4. A merchant owns ^ of J of a ship, yalued at $24000, 
and insures his interest at 2^ per cent. : what does he pay for 
his policy? 

6. What will it cost to insure a store, worth $5640, at f 
per cent., and the stock, worth $t560, at f per cent.? 

6. A carriage-maker shipped 15 carriages, worth $425 each: 
what must he pay to obtain an insurance upon them at 75 
cents on a hundred dollars? 

T. A merchant imported 150 hhd. of molasses, at 35 cents 
a gallon; he gets it insured for 3 J per cent, on the selling 
price of 50 cents a gallon : if the whole should be destroyed, 
and he get the amount of insurance, how much would he gain ? 

8. If I get my house and furniture, yalued at $3640, insured 
at 4J per cent., what Would be my actual loss if they were 
destroyed ? 

9. The ship Astoria was yalued at $20450, and her cargo 
at $25600, and was bound on a yoyage from New York to 
Canton. The yessel was insured at the St. Nicholas oflSce for 
$12000, at 2f per cent., and the cargo for $18500, at 3J per 
cent. The yessel foundered at sea : what was the entire loss 
of the owner? 

10. Shipped from New York to the Crimea, 5000 barrels of 

805. To how many classes is insurance limited? What are they? 
—806. What is mutual insurance ?— 307. What is the policy?— 808. 
Wliat is premium?— 809. How many cases are tbore of insurance? 
What are they ? 
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flour, worth $10.50 a barrel. The premium paid was 1288*7.50 : 
what was the rate per cent, of the insurance? 

11. Paid $120 for inswance on my dwelling, yalaed at 
)t500 : what was the rate per cent.? 

12. A merchant imported 225 pieces of broadcloth, each 
piece containmg 40 yards, at $3.50 a yard : he paid $1823 for 
insurance : what was the rate per cent.? 

13. A merchant paid $1320 insurance on his yessel and 
cargo, which was 5 J per cent, on the amount insured ; how 
much did he insure ? 

14. A man pays $51 a 3'ear for insurance on his storehouse, 
at 1} per cent., and $126.45 on the contents, at 2^ per cent : 
what amount of property does he get insured ? 

15. A person shipped 15 pianos, valued at $2T5 each. He 
insures them at 3 per cent., and also insures the premium at 
the same rate : what insurance must he pay ? 

16. A store and its contents are valued at $16750. The 
owner insures them at If per cent., and then insures the 
premium at the same rate : what insurance must he pay ? 



LIFE INSURANCE. 

310. Life Insurance is an agreement to pay, in consideration 
of a premium, a specified amount to parties named in the 
agreement, in case of death, or other specified contingency. 

311. To enable the company to fix their premiums at such 
rates as shall be both fair to the insured and safe to the 
association, they must know the average duration of life from 
any given time to its probable close. This average is called 
the "Expectation of Life," and is determined by collecting 

810. What is life insurance ? — 311. What is necessary to enable a 
company to fix their premiums? How is the expectatloa de.tATi&2iS«&\ 
What do you understand by the expecXaWou oi Yd^\ 
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from many sources the most authentic information in regard to 
the average duration of life from any period named. 

If we take 100 infants, some wil die in infancy, some in 
childhood, and some in old age. It has been found, from care- 
ful observation, that if the sum of their ages, after the last 
shall have died, be divided by 100, the quotient will be 38.72 
very nearly : hence 38.72 is said to be the " Expectation of 
Iiife" at infancy. 

The Carlisle Tables of England, which differ but little from 
those used in this country, show the " Expectation of Life" from 
1 to 100 years. At 10 years old it is found to be 48.82 ; at 20, 
41.46 ; at 30, it is 34.34 ; at 40, 27.61 ; at &0, it is 21.11 ; at 60, 
14 years; at 70, 9.19 ; at 80, 5.51 ; at 90, 8.28 ; and at 100, it is 
2.28 years. 

If we wish the expectation of life, between the periods 
named in the table, we can readily find it by the rules of pro- 
portion. Thus, if we wished the expectation of life at 16 years, 
we should observe that, at 10 years, it has been found to be 
4*S 82 ; at 20 years, it has been found to be 41.46 ; hence, for 
10 years it varies 48.82 — 41.46 = 7.36 years : 

Then, 10 : 6 : : 7.36 : 4.416 ; 

which number being subtracted from 48.82, leaves 44.40, the 
expectation of life at 16 years of age. 

312. From the above facts^ and the value of money (which 
is shown by the rate of interest), a company can calculate with 
great exactness the amount which they should receive annually, 
for an insurance on a life for any number of years, or during 
its entire continuance. 

313* T^® Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York, has 
made a valuable collection of statistics, and its actuary, Shephard 
Homans, has constructed therefrom, a set of Tables, differing 
slightly from the Carlisle Tables. These changes have been adopt- 
ed hf several other Companies ; but, as no settled standard has yet 
been Sxed, ti^ examples, as before, «tft n^iow^\. ix^m \3si^ ^«^^<^ 
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Tables. Tables are also published, showiog the quarterly, semi- 
annual, and annual premiunas that must be paid on each $100, or 
$1000 insured. 

NoTB. — ^Experience has demonstrated that the risks are about 
equal on all ages between 14 and 25 years. Persons under the age 
of 26 years are charged for toliole Ufe policies, the rate at that 
age; tliough dividends are based on the true age. An extra charge, 
on tlie above rates, of one-half per cent, on the amount insured^ is 
made for insuring the lives of women under the age of 48 years. 

Exaxaples. 

1. A person, 20 years of age, finds that the premium, per 
dnnum, is $1.36 on $100 : what most he pay to insure his life 
for 1 year for $8950 ? 

2. A man, aged 40 years, wishes to insure his life for 5 
years, and finds that the annual rate is $1.86 for $100 : how 
much premium must he pay per annum on $12500? 

3. A person, 38 years of age,, obtains an insurance on his 
life for 5 years, at the rate of $1.'I5 per annum on $100 : 
how much is the annual premium on $15000 ? 

4. A person going to Europe, expecting to return in 2 
yearsj, effects an insurance, on his life at J of ^ per cent, 
premium on $100 ; he insures for $5000 : what is the annual 
premium ? 

5. What will be the annual premium for insuring a person's 
life, who is 60 years of age, for $2000, at the rate of $4.91 
on $100? 

6. A person, at the age of 60 years, obtained an insurance 
at 4f per cent, per annum on each $100 ; he insured for 
$1500, and died at the age of 70. How much more was tho 
insurance than the payments, without reckoning interest ? 

7. A gentleman, 47 years of age, going to China as ambaa 
sador, obtains an insurance on his life for $10000, by paying a 
premium of $2.71 per annum on every $100, and dies at the 
middle of the third year : reckoning simple interest on hif» 
payments nt 7 per cent., what \% i^avxi'^cV \i^ ^i)tv^ \\fijvsx^\ssa^\ 
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ENDOWMENTS. 

314. An Endowment is a certain sum to be paid at the 
expiration of a given time, in case the person on whose life it 
is taken shall live till the expiration of the time named. 

The following table shows the value of an endowment pur- 
chased for $100, at the several periods mentioned in the 
column of ages, the endowment to be paid if the person 
attains the age of 21 years. The table is calculated under 
the hypothesis that money is worth 6 per cent, interest. 

TABLE OP ENDOWMENTS, 

Showing the sum to be paid at 21 years, if alive. 



*< 



Age. 

Birth $376.84 

3 months 344.28 

6 



1 year. 

2 

3 



« 



331.46 

.... 818.90 

.... 306.58 

.... 271.03 

.... 243.69 

4 *' 225.42 



it 



it 



Age. 




Age. 


6 years 


....$210.63 


13 yea 


6 " , 


... 198.83 


14 •' 


7 « , 


.... 188.83 


15 " 


8 « . 


.... 179.97 


16 " 


9 " . 


... 171.91 


17 " 


10 " , 


.... 164.46 


18 " 


11 « . 


... 157.43 


19 " 


12 " . 


... 150.64 


20 " 



137.86 
131.83 
125.07 
120.31 
114.89 
109.70 
104.74 



This table shows that if $100 be paid at the birth of a 
child, he will be entitled to receive $316.84, if he lives to 
attain the age of 21 years. If $100 be paid when he is ten 
years old, he will be entitled to receive $164.46, if he lives to 
attain the age of 21 years. And similarly for other ages. We 
can easily find by proportion, 

1st. How much must be paid, at any age under 21, to pur- 
chase a given endowment at 21 ; and, 

2d. What endowment a sum paid at any age under 21, will 

urchase. 

Examples. 

1. What endowment, at 21, can be purchased for $250, paid 
at the age of 10 years? 

2. What endowment, at 21, can be purchased for $360, paid 
at the age of 5 years ? 



ANNUITIES. 
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8. If my child is 7 years old, aud I purchase an endowmem 
for 1660, what will he receiye if he attains the age of 21 
years ? 



ANNUITIES. 

315. An Annuity is a fixed sum of money to be paid at 
regular periods, generally, yearly, either for a limited time, or 
forever, in consideration of a given sum paid in hand. 

The Present Value of an annuity is that sum which, being 
put at compound interest, would produce the sums necessary to 
pay the annuity. 

The purchaser of an annuity should pay more than the com- 
pound interest ; for the seller cannot afford to take the money 
of the purchaser, invest it, reinvest the interest, and pay over 
the entire proceeds. 

Knowing the rate of interest on money, and the present 
value of an annuity, a close estimate may be made of the price 
it ought to sell for. 

Table, 

Showing the present valve of an annuity of $1, from 1 to 80 years, at 

different rata of interest. 



Tears. 


5 per cent. 


6 per cent 


Tears. 


6 per cent. 


6 p«r cent 




1 


0.952381 


0.943396 


16 


10.837770 


10.105895 




2 


1.859410 


1.833393 


17 


11.274066 


10.477260 




3 


2.723248 


2.673012 


18 


11.689587 


10.827603 




4 


3.545950 


8.465106 


19 


12.0B5321 


11.158116 




5 


4.329477 


4.212364 


20 


12.462216 


11.469921 




6 


5.075692 


4.917324 


21 


12.821153 


11.764077 




7 


5.786373 


5.582381 


22 


13.163003 


12.041582 




8 


6.463213 


6.209794 


23 


13.488574 


12.803379 




9 


7.107822 


6.801692 


24 


13.798642 


12.550358 




10 


7.721735 


7.360087 


25 


14.093945 


12.783856 




11 


8.306414 


7.886875 


26 


14.375185 


13.003166 




12 


8.863252 


8.388844 


27 


14.643034 


13.210534 




13 


9.393573 


8.852683 


28 


14.898127 


13.406164 




14 


9.898641 


9.294984 


29 


15.141074 


13.590721 




15 


10 379658 


9.712249 


3C 


15.372451 


13.764831 






1 






\ 


\ 


i 



""^""y = ores Tal of tl ' t'^®"^"'®' 
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To find the present yalne of an annaitj for any rate, and 
for any time, we simply multiply the present value of an an- 
nuity of $1 for the same rate and time, by the annuity, and 
the product will be its present value. 

Thus, the present value of an annuity of $600 for 8 years, 
at 6 per cent., is 

*6.209t94 X 600 - $3725.8764 ; that is, 

pres. val. of $1 x annuity = pres. val. ; hence, 

pres. val. 
pres. 

316. To find what sum will produce a certain annuity al a 
given rate and for a given time. 

Kule. — Multiply the present value of an annuity of $1, 
at the given rate and for the given time^ by the given annur 
ity ; the product will he that sum. 

317. To find what annuity a given sum will produce at a 
given rate, and for a given time. 

Kule. — Divide the given sum, or present value^ by the pres- 
ent value of $1, for the given rate and time, and the quotient 

will be the annuity. 

Examples. 

1. What is the present value of an annuity of $550, at 5 
per cent., for 21 years? 

2. What would be the value of an annuity that should yield 
eight hundred and thirty-five dollars a year for sixteen years, 
the interest being compound, and at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum ? 

3. What is the present value of an annuity of $1500 a 
year, for 30 years, the compound interest being reckoned At 6 
per cent. ? 

814. What is an endowment ? What does the tahle of endowments 
show? What may be found from the table ? — 315. What is an annu- 
jtj? What is the present value of an annuity ?--316. How do you 
Bnd the present value of an annuity ""ot «l gvvciv x«A.ft ^cofl. \.\\aft^ 
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4. 'What annuity, for twenty-four years, could be purchased 
for the sum of twenty-seven thousand five hundred and sixty 
dollars, the compound interest being reckoned at 6 per cent.? 

6. Mr. Jones having a small fortune of $25000, and calcu- 
lating that he would live about 20 years, purchased an annuity 
«i 6 per cent., with an agreement that he would pay $20 a 
y(iar to an invalid sister : what was his annual income from 
(he investment after making that payment? 



ASSESSING TAXES. 

318. A Tax is a certain sum required to be paid by the in- 
habitants of a town, county, or State, for the support of gov- 
ernment. It is generally collected from each individual, in 
proportion to the amount of Ids property. 

In some States, however, every white male citizen, over the 
age of twenty-one years, is required to pay a certain tax. 
This tax is called a poll-tax ; and each person so taxed is 
called a poll, 

319. In assessing taxes, the first thing to be done is to 
make a complete inventory of all the property in the town, on 
which the tax is to be laid. If there is a poll-tax, make a 
full list of the polls, and multiply the number by the tax on 
each poll, and subtract the product from the whole tax to be 
raised by the town ; the remainder will be the amount to be 
raised on the property. This remainder is the percentage or 
tax to be raised. The value of the property taxed is the base ; 
hence this remainder, divided by the value of the property, 

317. IIow do you find what annuity a given sum will produce, at 
a given rate and for a given time? — 318. What is tax? How is it 
generally collected? What is a pollrtax?— 319. What is the first 
thing to be done in assessing a tax ? If there is a poll-tax, how do you 
find the amount ? How, then, do you find tiu* \>er cent . of Xkjl \» Vsr^ V^s^SsA. 
OD a dollar^ Bow do you find ^\\i tax K ^^<f t«v\*»'>\ ou vi^R>a.\x^^NN^^'!>»^'^ 
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gives the rate. Each man's property, multiplied by the rate^ 
gives his tax or percentage. 

Examples. 

A certain town is to be taxed $4280 ; the property on 
which the tax is to be levied is valued at $1000000. Now 
there are 200 polls, each taxed $1.40. The property of A is 
valued at $2800, and he pays 4 polls, 



B's at $2400, pays 4 polls, 
C's at $2530, pays 2 " 
D's at $2250, pays 6 " 



E's at $7242, pays 4 polls, 
F's at $1651, pays 6 
G's at $1600.80, " 4 



u 
n 



What will be the tax on one dollar, and what will be A's 
tax ; and, also, that of each on the list ? 

First, $1.40 X 200 = $280, amount of poll-tax. 

$4280 — $280 = $4000, amount to be levied on property. 
Then, $4000 -^ $1000000 = .004 = j^'U = 4 mills on $1. 

Now, to find the tax of each, as A's, for example : 

A's inventory, $2800 

.004 

$11.20 
4 polls, at $1.40 each, - 5.60 

A's whole tax, $16.80 

In the same manner, the tax of each person in the town- 
ship may be found. 

Examples. 

1. In a county embracing 350 polls, the amount of property 
on the tax-list is $318200 ; the amount to be raised is as fol- 
lows : for State purposes, $1465.50 ; for county purposes, 
$r»50.25 ; and for town purposes, $200.25. By a vote of the 
county, a tax is levied on each poll of $1.50 : how much per 
cent, will be laid upon the property? 

2. In a county embracing a pop\iUUov\ of 98415 persons, a 
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tax is levied foi town, coantjy and State parposes, amoanting to 
$100406. Of this suniy a part is raised by a tax of 25 cents on 
eacli inhabitant, and the remainder by a tax of two mills on the 
dollar : what is the amoant of property taxed ? 

3. In a county, embracing a population of 56450 persons, a 
tax is levied for town, county, and State purposes, amounting to 
$87461 ; the personal and real estate is valued at $4890300. 
Each inhabitant is taxed 25 cents : what per cent, is the tax, 
and how much will a man's tax be, who pays for five persons, 
and whose property is valued at $5400 ? 

What is B's tax, who is assessed for 2 persons, and whose 
property is valued at $3160.50 ? 

4. A banking corporation, consisting of 40 persons, was taxed 
$951.50 ; their property was valued at $125000, and each per- 
son was assessed 50 cents : what per cent, was their tax, and 
what was a man's tax, who paid for 1 person, and whose share 
was assessed for $2000 ? 

5. What sum must be assessed to raise a net amount of 
$5614.50, allowing 2^ per cent, commission on the money col- 
lected ? 

6. Allowing 4 per cent, for collection, what sum must be 
assessed to raise $21346.15 net? 

1. In a certain township, it becomes necessary to levy a 
tax of $4423.2415, to build a public hall. The taxable prop- 
erty is valued at $916210, and the town contains 150 polls, 
each of which is assessed 50 cents. What amount of tax must 
be raised to build the hall, and pay 5 per cent, for collection, 
and what is the tax on a dollar? I 

What is a person's tax who pays for 3 polls, and whosi- 
personal property is valued at $2100, and his real estate at 
$3000 ? 

What is G's tax, who is assessed for 1 poll, and $1215.50? 

What is Ws tax, who is assessed for \ i^o\\, ^xA ^'^IN.^^X 
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8. The |»eopIe of a school district wish to build a new 
school-house, which shall cost $2850. The taxable property of 
the district is valued at $190000 : what will be the tax on a 
dollar, and what will be a man's tax whose property is valued 
at $7500? 

How much is Mr. Merchant's tax, whose personal and real 
estate are assessed for $1200? 

9. In a school district, a school is supported by a fate-bilL 
A teacher is employed for 6 months, at $60 a month ; the fuel 
and other contingencies amount to $66. They drew $41.60 
public money, and the whole number of days' attendance was 
1688 : what was D's tax, who sent 148 days ? 

What was F's tax, who sent 184 J days? 



EQUATION OF PAYMENTS. 

320. Equation op Payments is the process of finding the 
average time of payment of several sums due at different times, 
so that no interest shall be gained or lost. 

The average or equated time, is the time that elapses from 
the time at which we begin to reckon interest to the time of 
payment of all the debts. The equated date is the date of 
payment of all the debts. 

321. When the times of payment are reckoned from the 
tame date. 

1. B owes Mr. Jones $57 : $15 is to be paid in 6 months ; 
$18 in t months ; and $24 in $10 months : what is the average 
time of payment, so that no interest shall be gained or lost ? 

Analysis. — The interest of $15 for 6 
months, is the same as the interest of $1 
for 90 months; the interest of $18 for 7 
months, is the same as the interest of $1 
for 126 months; and the interest of $24 
tor 10 months, is the same as the interest 
of $1 for 240 months; hence, t\\o »vim ol 





OPERATION. 


$15 


X 


6= 90 


$18 


X 


7 = 126 


$24 


X 


10 ~ 240 


57 




57)456(8 
456 
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these products, 456, is the number of months it would take $1 to 
produce the required interests. Now, the sum of the payments, $57, 
will produce the same interest in one jyty-s&oenth part of the time; 
that is, in 8 months: hence, to find the average time of payment: 

Rule. — Multiply each payment by the time before it becomes 
due^ and divide the sum of the products by the sum of the 
'^ayments: the quotient wiU be the average time. 

# 

Examples. 

1. A merchant owes $1200, of which $200 is to be paid in 
4 months, $400 in 10 months, and the remainder in 16 months : 
if he pays the whole at once, at what time must he make the 
payment ? 

2. A owes B $2400 ; one-third is to be paid in 6 months, 
one-fourth in 8 months, and the remainder in 12 months : what 
is the mean time of payment ? 

3. A merchant has dae him $4500 ; one-sixth is to be paid 
in 4 months, one-third in 6 months, and the rest in 1 2 months : 
what is the equated time for the payment of the whole? 

4. A owes B $1200, of which $240 is to be paid in three , 
months, $360 in five months, and the remainder in 10 months: 
what is the average time of payment ? 

5. Mr. Swain bought goods to the amount of $3840, to be 
paid for as follows, viz. : one-fourth in cash, one-fpm'th in 6 
months, one-fourth in 1 months, and the remainder in one year: 
what is the average time, of payment ? 

6. A man bought a farm for $5000, for which he agreed 
to pay $1000 down, $1200 in 3 months, $800 in 8 months, 
$1500 in 10 months, and the remainder in one year: if he pay 
the whole at once, what would be the average time of pay 
ment ? 



820. What is equation of payments? What is the avera^ or 
equated time ?— 321. How do you find cqw«Aft^ Vvm^l 
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T. A person owes three notes : the first is for $200, pay* 
able July 1st ; the second for $150, payable August 1st ; and 
the third for $250, payable August 15th : what is the average 
time, reckoned from July 1st? 

322. When the timei are reckoned from different dates. 

1 E. Bond, 

Bought of Trust & Co. 

f861. Aug. 1, 450 yds. muslin, at 10 cents - - - $45 00 

Aug 16, 800 yds. calico, at 12J cents - - - 100 00 

Sept. 5, '720 yds. bombazine, at 80 cents - - 516 00 

Oct. 1, 300 yds. cloth, at $3.50 - - - - 1050 00 

On what day may the whole be supposed to have been pur- 
chased ; or, what is the equated date of purchase ? 

Analysis. — The owner parted with his goods, and therefore 
with their values, at the dates specified; and the question is, to 
find at what time he could have sold the whole at the same 
advantage. Beckoning from Aug. 1st, the earliest date,^he had the 
use of $45, the amount of the first sale, for no time ; of $100 for 
15 days, viz., from Aug. Ist to Aug. 16th; of $576 for 85 days, 
viz., from Aug. 1st to Sept. 5th; of $1050 for 61 days, from 
Aug. 1st to Oct. 1st: then, by the preceding Article, we have 
the following operation: 

OPERATION. 

45 X = 000 

100 X 15 = 1500 

5T6 X 35 = 20160 

1050 X 61 = 64050 

im 1 ni)85n0(48^2^ = equated time. 

7084 

14810 48 days from Aug. 1st. 
14168 equated date, Sept. 18tL 

102 

1171 



822. From what date may the equated time be reckoned ? What is 
the multiplier of the date used as the point of departure ? What do 
yon do when the quotient contains a fraction? What is the rule 
wh^n the times are reckoned for diffeTent da.te&? 
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Instead of reckoning from the earliest date, we might have 
reckoned backward from the latest date. 

From Oct. 1st to Sept. 5th there are 26 days. 
" " to Aug. 16th " 46 " 

" " to Aug. 1st " 61 " 

45 X 61 = 2T45 

* 100 X 46 = 4600 

516 X 26 = 149T6 

f050 X = 0000 

mi 22321 ~- mi = 12ifff days. 

13 days from Oct. 1st or Sept. 18th. 

Rule. — 1. From the date assumed as the point of reckon- 
ing, find the intervening days to each date, and multiply each 
amount by its number of days: 

II. Divide the sum of these products by the sum of the 
payments, and the qxiotient will be the equated time in days. 
This number, reckoned from the assumed date, will give the 
equated date. 

Note. — 1. Th« equated time may be reckoned from the earliest or 
any previous date, or from the latest date or any date subsequent to it 

3. The multiplier of the date used as the point of reckoning is 0, 
and the corresponding product is nothing. The payment must be 
added, in finding the sum of the payments. 

3. When the fraction in the quotient is less than i, it is rejected 
when greater than i, 1 is added to the days. 

2. Mr. Johnson ' sold, on a credit of 8 months, the following 

bills of goods : 

April 1st, a bill of 14350, 

May nh, a bill of 3750, 

June 5th, a bill of 2550 

At what time will the whole become due ? 

Note. — Find the equated date oi purchase, to which add the time 
of credit; if the times of credit vary, find the times of payment, 
and then equate. 

3. A purchased of B the following bill of goods, on different 
times of credit : 
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May 1st, 1857, a bill amonnting to $800 on 3 months. 

June Ist, " " " " TOO " 3 " 

" 16th " " " " 900 " 4 " 

July 25th, " " " " 1000 " 6 " 

What is the equated time for the payment of the whole, nnd 
on what day, reckoned from Aug. 1st, is the bill due? 

4. A person purchased the following bills of goods, on dif- 
ferent times of credit : 

Jan. 1st, 1855, a bill amounting to $367.20 on 4 months. 

" 28th, " " " " 901.80 " 3 

Feb. 24th,* " " " " 826.38 " 5 " 

March 30th, " " " " 854.88 " 6 " 

May 1st, " " " « 396.50 " 4 " 

What is the average time of payment from the time the first 
bill falls due? On what day is the payment made? 

5. A flour merchant bought at one time 150 barrels of 
flour, at $8 a barrel ; 15 days afterward he bought 176 bar- 
rels, at $8.50 a barrel ; 25 days after that he bought 200 
barrels, at $9 a barrel : how many days after the first pur- 
chase would be the equated time of payment? 

323. To find how long a sum of money must be at interest 
to balance the interest on a given sum for a given time. 

1. If A lends B $700 for 3 months, how long ought B to 
lend A $500 to balance the interest ? 

Analysis. — Since $700, in 3 months, operation. 

yill produce as much interest as $2100 in TOO X 3 = 2100 ; 

1 month, it will require as many months 2100 -r- 500 = 4J- 

for $500 to produce the same interest, as a ai ±\, 

ir/^/^ . . , .. . «.^^ -4ns. 4+ months 

600 13 contained times m 2100. * 

2. A lends B his note for $900, payable in 5 months : for 
what length of time should B lend to A his note for $480, to 
balance the favor? 
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3. G buys of D 100 barrels of flour, at $7 J per barrel, 
and in payment gives, his note for 3 months ; D buys of C 
500 bushels of wheat at 80 cents per bushel, and gives his 
note in payment : how long must this note run, that each may 
have an equal use of the other's money? 

324. To find how long the balance may be kept, when pay> 
nents are made before they are due. 

1. A owes B $800, payable in 6 months ; at the expiration 
of 4 months, he pays $500 : how long beyond the 6 months 
should A retain the balance, so that neither shall make or lose 
interest ? 

Analysis.- -X has the right to retain operation. 

the $800 for 6 months, or $4800 for 1 800 X 6 = 4800 

month. He retains $500 for 4 months, or 600 X 4 = 2000 

$2000 for 1 month. Hence, he may ptill 300 2800 

retain $2800 for 1 month, or the balance, qoqq ^ qqa _ qi 

$300, as many months as 800 is contained * "" ^ 

times in $2800; or, 9| months from the date of the debt; or, 
91 — 6V: 3 1 months beyond the time of six months. 

2. C owes D $2500, payable in 4 months ; but at the end 
of 3 months pays Mm $1600 ; how long after the payment of 
$1600' should the remainder be retamed to balance the account? 

3. One merchant owes another $1600, payable in 6 months, 
but at the end of 3 months pays $400 ; at the end of 4 
months $400, and at the end of $5 months $300 : how long, 
from the last payment, may the balance be retained to square 
the account? 

4. Mr. Jones owes his grocer $900, due 9 months from the 
1st day of January ; June 16, paid $620 : on what day was 
the remainder due? 

6. A note for $600, dated NoTcmber 6th, 1856, payable in 
8 months, was given by E to F. On December 3d, E paid 
$360 : at what time was the balance d\xe*t 

13 
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326. To find the cash balance of an account. 

An acconixt is said to be balanced wheu the sam of the 
items on the debit side is equal to the snm of the items on 
the credit side. When these two soms are uneqaal, snch an 
amount is added to the less as will make the snm equal to 
the greater. This is called the balance. There are three kinds 
of balances : 

1st. The merchandue balanoe, in which interest on the items 
is not considered ; 

2d The intered baUmce, which a^nsts the interest on the 
two sides of an account ; and 

3d. The ca^h balance, which arises from combining the mer- 
chandise balance with the interest balance. 

Accounts are settled either by cash or by note. In ascer- 
taining the cash balance of an account, interest is allowed on 
all the items of both sides ; the balance of interest makes a 
new item, and may belong to either side of the account. 

Ascertain the cash balance of the following account on the 
25th of April, 1850 : 

Dr. S. Skodgrass. Or* 

April 7th, By goods, $675.00 



1850. April 1st, To goods, $375.00 

"17th, " " 388.00 

"25th, " « 175.00 

Cash balanoe, 287.98 

$1055.93 



•* 15th, « « 380.00 
" 25th, Bal. of Int., M 

$1055.93 



Analysis. — Reckoning backwards from April 25th, we find the 
days for whicli we charge interest, and these are used as jpultipliere. 
The interest of $875 for 24 days is the same as the interest of $1 for 
9000 days ; and so of the other items. The difference of the sums 
of these products, is the number of days which $1 must be at interest 
to produce the balance of interest, and the balanoe always goes with 
the larger sum of the products. 

825, What is the rule for finding the cash balance of an account? 
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Dd)tor Hems. orjsuATioN. Creditor Hems. 



3t5 X 24 = 9000 

268 X 8 = 2144 

115 X = 0000 

11144 



615 X 18 = 12150 
380 X 10 = 3800 

15950 
11144 



4806 
Then, 4806 x tVo = ^-93 +, balance of interest. 

Rule. — I. Take the latest date of the account, or any later 
date at which the balance is to be struch, as the point of 
reckoning, and find the days between this date and the date 
of each item ; and consider these days as multipliers : 

II. Multiply each item by its multiplier; then take the 
difference of the sums of these products, and multiply it 
by the interest for one day: the result will be the interest 
balance, which is to be added to the side having the greater 
sum: 

III. Then find the cash balance. 

Notes. — 1. If the cash balance had been required on any day aftei 
the 25th of April, the mode of proceeding would have been exactly the 
same. 

2. In the examples, the rate of interest will be taken at 7 per cent., 
and 360 days in the year. 

3. After the balance of interest is found, the cash balance is ob- 
tained by adding the two sides of the account, taking the difference 
of the sums, and placing it on the smaller side of the account. 

4. If the cash balance is settled by a note, interest should nm on 
the note from the date of the cash balance to the time of payment 

5. Let the pupil find the interest and cash balance in each of the 
following examples: 

2. What is the balance of interest, and what the cash bal- 
ance, on the following, account, o\\ M\\Te\\ ^<^\Xi*l 
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Dr. 



S. Johnson. 



1850. Jan. 1, To merch., $500 

" 16, " cash, 460 

Feb. 6, " merch., 680 

" 24, '* " 800 

Mar. 1, " cash, 150 

" 16, " merch., 600 

Interest balance, .58 



'$2680.58 



Jan. 6, 
" 19, 
« 25, 

Feb. 15, 



Bj cash, 

*' merch., 
It t« 



u 



cash, 



Gash balance, 



Cr. 

$850 

780 
250 
600 
700 5 



-$2680.58 



Note. — 1. When the items have the leme or different times of 
credit allowed, find when the items are payable, and then proceed 
as before. 

2. If the cash balance is required on a day pre^EMUi to the latest 
date of the items, find the cash balance for this latest date ; then find 
the present value for the given date : this will be the cash balanca 

3. AUowmg a credit of siz months on each item, what is 
the interest and cash balance, Feb. 1st, 1856? 



Dr. 



B. Sherman. 



1855. July 1st, To merch., $750 
" 17th, " " 600 
« 25th, " " 800 



$2150 



Feb. 6th, By merch.. 
Mar. 7th, « " 
Interest balance. 
Gash balance. 



Cr. 

$800 
900 
46.20 
403.80 

$2150.00 



4. Allowing a credit of 3 months on each of the items of 
the following account, what would be the interest and cash 
balance on October 81st, 1856 ? 



Dr. 



B. Rivers. 



1866. May 1, To merch., $500 

" 20, " " 675 

June 6th, To cash, 850 

July 9th, " merch., 175 

Cash balance, 620.70 



$2320 .70 



w 



May 6th, By cash, 

" 25th, " mer., 

June 16th, ** cash, 

July 20th, " mer., 

Interest balance. 



Cr, 

$400 
620 
900 
400 



.70 



$2320. 70 
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326. To find the equated time of settling an account con- 
taining debtor and creditor items. 

To equate an account, is to fix the time of payment of the 
merchandise balance in such manner that the interest of each 
side shall be equal. The object of equating accounts is two 
fold : 1st. To find for what time interest must be charged on 
the balance ; 2d. To find the date of a note, whose running 
time is fixed, and which is given in payment of the balance. 

Properly, the face of the note should be the sum, whose 
present value is the balance. . • 

If the note is given without interest, then its face is the 
balance ; and if the note becomes payable before the latest 
date, then interest must be charged for the remaining time. 
The process of equating accounts is similar to that of finding 
the cash balance : hence, we have the following 

Riile.— I. Find the merchandise balance: 

II. Find the number of days between the latest date of 
either side, and the date of each item, and consider these 
numbefs as mtdtipliers: 

III. Multiply each item by its multiplier; then take the 
difference of the sums of these products and divide it by the 
merchandise balance: the quotient is the number of days, 
which, carried backward or forward from the laiest date, 
will give the equated dcUe. 

Note. — When the greater sum of the items and the greater sum of the 
prodtuUs fall on the same side of the account, the quotient Is to be car- 
. Tied backiom'd from the latest date : and forward, when these sums are 
found on different sides. k 

1. Equate the following account : I 

Dr, James Martin. Cr. 

1861. Jan. 16, To merch., $716.75 1861. Jan. 19, By cash, |500.15 
« 25, " " 900.00 Feb. 1, " merch., 1915.26 

Feb. 7, " " 2765.50 Mar. 7, " cash, 1200.00 

Mar. 19, " cash 791.25 U K^tvV^, Tasjt<3Du, T^^ 



jt 
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2. What is the balance of the following account — ^when daef 
Dr. Israel Jenkins. Gr, 



1835. May 6, To merch., $7150.00 

" 16, " " 475.00 

June 17, " " 3475.25 

" 21, " " 1516.50 

July 6, " " 279.00 



1835. May 9, By cash, $2450.00 

" 21, " " 915.00 

June 12, " merch., 4165.50 

19, " merch., 2915.50 



« 



3. What is the equated date for the payment of the bal- 
ance of the following account ? 

Dr. Jacob Parton. Cr. 

1861. June 6, To merch., $8000.00 [I 1861. June 2, By merch., $7450.75 



u 23, « 


1756.50 


" 30, " cash. 


2890.75 


July 12, " note, 


3000.15 



" 19, " 


« 


2695.25 


July 10, « 


M 


1865.50 


« 16, " 


« 


970.00 



327. Account of Sales. 

An Account of Sales is an account of the goods sold, with 
their prices, the charges thereon, and the net proceeds. Such 
an account a consignee transmits to the consignor. The net 
proceeds of such sale is nothing but the cash balance, due at 
the equated date. We will illustrate by the following example: 

ACCOUNT OF SALES OF FLOUR FOR A. MATTHEWS, CHICAGO. 



Date. 


Parchaaer. 


Description. 


Price. 




1863. 

Nov. 5, 
Dec. 6, 
Dec. 19, 
Dec. 23, 


James Jackson, 
Robert Fisk, 
Francis Sutton, 
James Lyon, 


75 bbls. superfine, 
89 bbls. Excelsior, 
120 bbls. fine, 
66 bbls. ordinary, 

350 bbls. 


$6.90 
7.20 
6.80 
5.90 


$517.50 
640.80 
756.00 
389.40 

$2303.70 



CHARGES. 

Nov. 10th, cash paid transportation, 

Nov. 6th, insurance, • 

Dec. 23d, storage, ■ 

Commission on $230?,70, at 2^%, ' 



$'76 
9 

10 
51.58 



Tota\, *15^,68 
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ALLIO-ATION. 

328. Alligation is the process of mixmg substances in sndi 
a manner that the yaliie of the compound shall be equal to the 
6am of the values of the sevei*al ingredients. It is divided into 
two parts : Alligation Medial and Alligation Alternate. 

ALLIGATION MEDIAL. 

329. Alligation Medlll is the method of findmg the price 
or quality of a mixture of several simple ingredients whose 
prices and quantities are known. 

I. A grocer would mix 200 ponnds of lump sugar, worth 
13 cents a pound, 400 pounds of Havana, worth 10 cents a 
pound, and 600 pounds 'New Orleans, worth 7 cents a pound : 
what should be the price of the mixture? 

Analysis. — The quantity, 2001b., opkratioh. 

at 13 cents a pound, costs $26; 400 200 x 13 = 26.00 
ponnds, at 10 cents a pound, costs 400 x 10 = 40.00 
$40; and 600 lb. at 7 cents a pound, 600 X 7 = 42.00 
costs $42: hence, the entire mix- 1200 ) 108.00(9 cts. 

tare, conasting of 1200 lb., costs 

$108. ^owy the price of the mixture will be as many cents as 
1200 is contained times in 10800 cents, viz., 9 times: hence, to 
find the price of the mixture. 

Rule. — I. Find the cost of the mixture: 

II. Divide the cost of the mixture by the sum of the 
simples, and the quotient vnU be the price of the mixture. 

Examples. 

1. If I gallon of molasses, at 75 cents, and 8 gallons, at 
50 cents, be mixed with 2 gallons, at 37|, what is the mixture 
worth a gallon? 

2. If teas at 37|, 50, 62J, 80, and 100 cents per pound, be 
mixed together, what will be the value of a pound of thA 
niztore? 
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3. If 5 gallons of alcohol, worth 60 cents a gallon, and 3 
gallons, worth 96 cents a gallon, be dilated by 4 gallons of 
water, what will be the price of one gallon of the mixtare? 

4. A farmer sold 50 bushels of wheat, at $2 a bushel ; 60 
bushels of rye, at 90 cents ; 36 bushels of com, at 62| cents; 
and 50 bushels of oats, at 39 cents a bushel : what was the 
average price per bushel of the whole? 

5. During the seven days of the week, the thermometer 
stood as follows : 70% 13% 73J% 11°, 10% 80^% and 81« : 
what was the average temperature for the week? 

6. If gold 18, 21, 11, 19, and 20 carats fine, be melted 
together, what will be the fineness of the compound? 

1. A grocer bought 341b. of sugar at 5 cents a pound, 
1021b., at 8 cents, 1361b. at 10 cents a pound, and 341b. at 
12 cents a pound. He mixed it together, and sold the mix- 
ture so as to make 50 per cent, on the cost : what did he 
sell it for per pound ? 

8. A merchant sold 81b. of tea, 11 lb. of coffee, and 251b. 
of sugar, at an average of 15 cents a pound. The tea was 
worth 30 cents a pound ; the coffee, 25 cents a pound ; and 
the sugar 1 cents a pound : did he gain or lose, and how 
much? 

ALLIGATION ALTERNATE. 

330. Alligation Alternate is the method of finding what 
proportion of several simples, whose prices or qualities are 
known, must be taken to form a mixture of any required 
price or quality. It is the reverse of Alligation Medial, and 
may be proved by it. 

The process of Alligation Alternate is founded on an equality 
of gain and loss. In selling a mixture at an average price, 
there is a gain on each simple below that price, and a loss on 
each simple above that price. The gain must be exactly equal 
to the loss, otherwise the value of the compound would not be 
an average price. 
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CASE I. 
331. To find the proportional parts. 

1. A miller would mix wheat, worth 12 shillings a bushel ; 
corn, worth 8 shillings ; and oats, worth 5 shillings, so as to 
make a mixture worth 7 shillings a bushel : what are the 
proportional parts of each ? 



OPERATION. 



( oats, 6s.-| 
Vs. < corn, 8s. J 
(wheat, 12s. 





A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


^ 


\ 


1 


5 


1 
2 


J 


i 




2 





E. 
6 or 3 
2 " 1 
2 " 1 



Analysis. — On every bushel put into the mixture, whose price 
is le%» than the mean price, there will be a gain; on every 
bushel whose price is greater than the mean price, there will be 
a lois; and since the gains and losses must balance each other, 
we must connect an ingredient on which there is a gain with 
one on which there is a loss. 

A bushel of oats, when put into the mixture, will bring 7 
shillings, giving a gain of 2 shillings; and to gain 1 shilling, we 
must take half as much, or | a bushel, which we write opposite 5s, 
in column A. 

On 1 bushel of wheat there will be a loss of 5 shillings; and 
to make a loss of 1 shilling, we must take 7 of a bushel, which 
we write in column A: \ and i, are called proportional numbers. 

Again, comparing the oats and corn, there is a gain of 2 shil- 
lings on every bushel of oats, and a' loss of 1 shilling on every 
bushel of corn: to gain 1 shilling on the oats, and lose 1 shil- 
ling on the corn, we must take | a bushel of the oats, and 1 
bushel of the corn: these numbers are written in column B. 
Two simples, thus compared, are called a couplet: in one, the 
price of 1 is less than the mean price, and in the other it is 
greater. 

If every time we take \ a bushel of oats we take J of a 
bushel of wheat, the gain and loss will balance; and if every 
time we tako \ a bushel of oa's we take 1 bushol of corw^ 1V\^ 
gain and Joss wUl balaice: hence, i/ tlie pTopoTtloua\ uuwXiw% 
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tf a couplet le multiplied hy any number, the gain and lorn 
denoted hy the producte will balance, 

AVhen the proportional numbers, in anj column, are fractional 
(as in columns A and B), mnltiplj them bj the least common 
multiple of their denominators, and write the products in ne\y 
columns and D. Then add the numbers in columns G and D 
Btauding opposite each simple, and if their sums have a common 
factor, divide bj it: the last result will be the proportional num 
bers. 

Note. — The answers to the last, and to all similar questioms, will 
be infinite in number, for two reasons: 

Ist. If the proportional numbers in column E be multiplied bj 
any number, integral or fractional, the products will denote pro- 
portional parts of the simples. 

2d. If the proportional numbers of any couplet be multiplied by 
any number, the gain and loss in that couplet will still balance, 
and the proportional numbers in the final residt will be changed. 

Rule. — ^I. Write the prices or qualities of the simples in a 
column, beginning with the lomest, and the mean price or 
quality at the left: 

II. Opposite the first simple write the part which must he 
taken to gain 1 of the mean price^ and opposite the other 
simple of the couplet write the part which must he taken to 
lose 1 of the mean price^ and do the same for each simple : 

III. When the proportional numbers are fractional, reduce 
them to integral numbers, and then add those which stand 
opposite the same simple ; if the sums have a common factor, 
reject it : the result ivill denote the proportional parts. 

Examples. 

1. What proportions of coffee, at 8 cents, 10 cents, and 14 
cents per pound, must be mixed together so that the compound 
shall be worth 12 cents per pound? 

2. A merchant has teas wortii 40 cents, 65 cents, and T5 
ceDtff a pound, from which he w\shes \,o TXi^Jk^ vv. wxfcos^ ^Qtt\v 
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60 cents a pound : what is the smallest quantity of each that 
he can take and e:q)ress the parts by whole numbers? 

8. A farmer sold a number of colts at $50 each, oxen at 
t40, cows at $25, cal?es at $10, and realized an average price 
of $30 per head : what was the smallest number he could 
sell of each? 

4. What is the smallest quantity of water that must be 
mixed with wine worth 14s. and 15s. a gaUon, to form a 
mixture worth 13s. a gallon, when all the parts are expressed 
by whole numbers? 

CASE II. 

332. When the quantity of one of the simples is given. 

1. A farmer would mix rye worth 80 cents a bushel, and 
com worth 75 cents a bushel, with 66 bushels of oats worth 
45 cents a bushel, so tha{ the mixture shall be worth 50 cents 
a bushel : how much must be taken of each sort ? 



OPKRATKW. 






A. 


B. 


c. 


D. 


E. 


F. 


N 


1 


i 


6 


5 


11 


66 






ifV 




1 


1 


6 


J 


sV 




1 




1 


6 



Analysis. — ^Find the proportional parts as in Oase L: they are 
11, 1 and 1. But we are to take 66 bushels of oats in the mix- 
ture; hence, each proportional number is to be taken 6 limes; 
that is, as many times as there are units in the quotient of 
66 -T- 11. 

Rule. — I. Find the proportional nurribers as in Case L, 
and write each opposite its simple: 

II. Find the ratio of the proportional number correspond" 
ing to the given simple, to the quantity of that simple to be 
taken, and multiply each proportional number by it* 

NoTB. — If we multiply the numbers in eithsc ot XjiciQsv ^1 *Qq» 
edumiui C or D by any number, the ^topoc^ou ol SSaa i«a;s&«ek\a. 
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column £ will be changed Tlins, if we mnltiplj oolnmn D bj 1% 
wo Bliall have 60 and 12, and the nnmben in oolnmn E become 
06, 12 and 1, numbers wbidi wUl fulfil the conditions of the question. 

Examples. 

1. What qnontitj of teas at 128. 10s. and 6b. most be 
mixed with 20 poonds, at 4s. a pound, to make the miJKtiire 
worth 88. a pound? 

2. How many pounds of sugar, at 7 cents and 11 cents a 
pound, must be mixed with 75 pounds, at 12 cents a pound, 
so that the mixture may be worth 10 cents a pound? 

3. How many gallons of oil, at 7s., 7s. 6d., and 9s. a 
gallon, must be mixed with 24 gallons of oil, at 9s. 6d. 
a gallon, so as to form a mixture worth 8s. a gallon ? 

4. Bought 10 knires at $2 each : how many must be bought 
at (f each, that the average price of the whole shall be $1^? 

5. A grocer mixed 50 lb. of sugar'worth 10 cents a pound, 
with sugars worth 9^ cents, 7^ cents, 7 cents, and 5 cents a 
pound, and found the mixture to be worth 8 cents a pound: 
how much did he take of each kind ? 



CASE III. 
333. When the quantity of the mixture is given. 

1. A silversmith has four sorts of gold, tiz., of 24 carats 
due, of 22 carats fine, of 20 carats fine, and of 15 carats fine; 
he would make a mixture of 42 ounces of 17 carats fine : how 
much must he take of each sort ? 

OPERATION. 



lli 







A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E 


F. 


G. 


H. 


15-. j 
2oJ 


"^ 


i 


i 


i 


7 


5 


3 


15 


30 








i 






2 


2 


4 


22 






i 






2 




2 


4 


.24- 


-^ 


* 






2 






2 


4 



PROPORTIOVAL PABTS. 

15 -f 2 + 2 + ^ =^^1-, 42 -^ 21 



= 2. 
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Rule. — I. Find the proportional parts aa in Case I, : 

11. Divide the quantity of the mixture by the sum of the 
proportional parts^ and the quotient will denote how many 
times each part is to he taken. Multiply the parts separately 
by this quotient f and each product wiU denote the quantity of 
[\e corresponding simple. 

Ezaxaples. 

1. A grocer has teas at 5s., 6s., 8s., and 9s. a pound, and 
wishes to make a compound of 88 lb., worth ts. a pound : how 
much of each sort must be taken? 

2. A liquor dealer wishes to fill a hogshead with water, 
and with two kinds of brandy at $2.50 and 3.00 per gallon, 
80 that the mixture may be worth $2.25 a gallon : in what 
proportions must he mix them ? 

3. A person sold a number of sheep, calves, and lambs, 40 
in all, for $48 : how many did he sell of each, if he received 
for each calf $lf, each sheep $1^, and each lamb $f ? 

4. A merchant sold 20 stoves for $180 ; for the largest 
size he received $19 each, for the middle size, $7, and for the 
small size, $6 : how many did he sell of each kind ? 

5. A vintner has wines at 4s., 6s., 8s., and 10s. per gallon ; 
he wishes to make a mixture of 120 gallons, worth 5s. per 
gallon : what quantity must he take of each ? 

6. A tailor has 24 garments, worth $144. He has coats, 
pantaloons, and vests, worth $12, $5, and $2 each, respect- 
ively : how many has he of each ? 

7. A merchant has 4 pieces of calico, each worth 24, 23 
20, and 15 cents a yard: how much must he cut from each 
piece to exchange for 42 yards of another piece, worth 11 
cents a yard? 

8. A man paid $10 to 3 men for 35 days' labor ; to the 
first he paid $5 a day, to the second, $1 a day, and to the 
third, $1 a day : how many days d\i e^wJa. \^Qt\ 
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CUSTOM HOUSE BUSINESS. 

334. All merchandise imported into the United States, most 
l)e landed at certain ports, called Ports of Entry. On such 
merchandise the General Government has imposed a greater or 
loss tax, called a duty. 

335. A Port of Entry is a port where foreign merchandise 
may be delivered, and where there is a Custom-house for ap- 
praisement and the payment of duties. 

336. Tonnage Duties are taxes levied on vessels, according 
to their size, for the privilege of entering ports. 

337. All duties, levied by law, on imported goods, are of two 
kinds : specific and ad valorem. 

338. Specific Duty is a certain sum levied on a particular 
kind of goods named; as so much per square yard on cot- 
ton or woolen goods, so much per ton weight on iron, Ac, 

339. Ad Valorem Duty is a certain rate per cent, on the 
iuvoice. 

340. An Invoice is an inventory of goods to be landed, 
directed to the person who imports them, and stating their 
cost at the place from which they were exported. Thus, an 
ad valorem duty of 15% on English cloths, is a duty of 15"/« 
on the cost of the cloths imported from England. 

341. The revenues of the country are under the general 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, and to secure their 
faithful collection, the government has appointed various officers 
at each port of entry, or place where goods may be landed. 

342. The laws of Congress provide, that the cargoes of all 
vessels freighted with foreign goods or merchandise, shall be 
weighed or gauged by the custom-house officers at the port 
to which they are consigned. As duties arc only to be paid 

on the articles, and not on tlie boxes, ca^sk^^, ^wd b^^s whicj. 



It 
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contain them, certain deductions are made from the weights and 
measures, called Allowances. 

Gross Weight is the whole weight of the goods, together 
with that of the hogshead, barrel, box, &c., which contains 
them. 

Net Weight is what remains after all deductions are made. 
Draft is an allowance ftom the gross weight on account of 
waste, where there is not actual tare. 

lb. lb. 

Draft - . - on 112 is 1, 

" - . - from 112 to 224 it is 2, 

" - - - " 224 to 336 " 3, 

. - - " 336 to 1120 '* 4, 

- - - " 1120 to 2016 " T, 

Above 2016 any weight " 9, 

consequently, 91b. is the greatest draft generally allowed. 

Tare is an allowance made, after draft has been deducted^ 
for the weight of the boxes, barrels, or bags containing the 
commodity, and is of three kinds : 1st, Legal tare, or such as 
is established by law ; 2d, Customary tare, or such as is 
established by the custom among merchants ; and, 3d, Actual 
tare, or such as is found by removing the goods and actually . 
weighing the casks and boxes in which they are contained. 

On liquors in casks, customary tare is sometimes allowed on 
the supposition that the cask is not full, or what is called its 
actual wants ; and then an allowance of 5 per cent, for leakage. 

A tare of 10 per cent, is allowed on porter, ale, and beer, 
in bottles, on account of breakage, and 5 per cent, on all other 
liquors in bottles. At the custom-house, bottles of the com 
mon size are estimated to contain 2f gallons the dozen. For 
tables of Tare and Duty, see Ogden on the Tariff of 1842. 

Examples. 
1. What is the net weight of 25 hogsheads of sugar, the 
gross weight being 66cwt. 3qr. 141b. ; tare, 111b. per bogp- 
bead? 
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cwt. qr. lb. 
66 3 14 gross. 
25 X 11 = 215 lb. - - 2 3 tare. 

Ans. 64 14 net. 

2. If the tare be 4 lb. per hundred, what will be the tare 
on 6T. 2cwt. 3qr. 141b.T 

Tare for 6 T. or 120 cwt. = 480 lb. 

2 cwt. = 8 
3qr. = 3 
141b. = OJJ 

Tare - - 491^ lb. 

8. What will be the cost of 3 hogsheads of tobacco at 
$9.47 per cwt. net, the gross weight and tare being of 

civt. qr, lb, lb. 



No.l - 


- 9 


3 


24 - - 


tare 146 


" 2 - 


- 10 


2 


12 - - 


" 150 


" 3 - 


- 11 


1 


24 - - 


" 158 



4. At 21 cents per lb., what will be the cost of 5hhd. of 
coffee, the tare and gross weight being as follows : 







cwt. qr. 


U), 




lb. 


No. 


I 


... 6 2 


14 


- - - 


tare 94 


tl 


2 


- - - 9 1 


20 


- . - 


" 100 


tt 


8 


- - - 6 2 


22 


- . - 


" 88 


l( 


4 


---12 


24 


- - - 


" 89 


tl 


5 


-.-80 


13 


... 


" 100 



5. What is the net weight of 18hhd. of tobacco, each 
weighing gross 8 cwt. 3qr. 141b.; tare IGlb. to the cwt.? 

6. What is the net weight and value of 80 kegs of figs; 
gross weight IT. 11 cwt. 3qr., tare 121b. per cwt., at $2.31 
per cwt. ? 

1. A merchant bought 19 cwt. 1 qr. 24 lb. gross of tobacco 

in leaf, at $24.28 per cwt. ; and 12 cwt. 3qr. 191b. gross in 

rolls, at $28.56 per cwt.; the tare of the former was 1491b., 

and of the latter, 49 lb. : w\iat d\d Wie \.o\i^^acQi <iQe»\. Vm, xsat t 
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8. A grocer bought Itjhhd. of sugar, each lOcwt. Iqr. 
14 lb., draft *I lb. per cwt., tare 4 lb. per cwt. : what is the 
value at $7.60 per cwt. net? 

9. A' merchant bought 7 hogsheads of molasses, each weigh- 
ing 4 cwt. 3 qr. 14 lb, gross, draft 7 lb. per cwt., tare 8 lb. per 
hogshead, and damage in the whole 99f lb. : what is the value 
at $8.45 per cwt. net? 

10. The net value of a hogshead of Barbadoes sugar was 
$22.50 ; the custom and fees $12.49, freight $5.11, factorage 
$1.31; the gross weight was 11 cwt. Iqr. 151b., tare ll^^lb. 
per cwt. : what was the sugar rated at per cwt. net, in the bill 
of parcels. 

11. I have imported 87 jars of Lucca oO, each containing 
47 gallons ; what did the freight come to at $1.19 per cwt. net, 
reckoning lib. in 11 lb. for tare, and 91b. of oil to the gallon? 

12. A grocer bought 5 hhd, of sugar, each weighing 13 cwt 
Iqr. 121b., at 7^ cents a pound; the draft was IJlb. per 
cwt., and the tare 5^ per cent. : what was the cost of the 
net weight? 

13. A wholesale merchant receives 450 bags of coffee, each 
weighing 76 lbs. ; the tare was eight per cent., and the invoice 
price lOJ cents per pound. He sold it at an advance of 33 J 
per cent. : what was his whole gain, and what his selling price ? 

14. A merchant imported 176 pieces of broadcloth, each 
piece measuring 46^ yd., at $3.25 a yard : what will be the d^ty 
at 30 per cent.? 

15. What is the duty on 54 T. 13 cwt. 3 qr. 201b. of iron, 
invoiced at $45 a ton, and the duty 33^ per cent. ? 

16. What will be the duty on 225 bags of coffee, each 
weighmg gross 1601b., invoiced at 6 cents per pound; 2 per 
cent, being the legal rate of tare, and 20 per cent, the duty ? 

17. What duty must be paid on 275 dozen bottles *of claret, 
estimated to contain 2f gallons per dozen, 5 per cent, being 
avowed for breakage, and the duly V>e\\\*4 'ir v^\\\^ ^-^ ^g^<5f^\ 
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18. A merchant imports 175 cases of indigo, each case 
weighing 1961b. gross ; 15 per cent, is the customary rate of 
tare, and the duty 5 cents per pound : what duty must he 
pay on the whole? 

19. What is the tare and duty on 75 casks of Epsom 
salts, each weighing gross 2 cwt. 2 qr. 24 lb., and invoiced at 
If cents per pound, the customary tare being 11 per cent, 
and the rate of duty 20 per cent.? 
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343. There are certain custom-house charges on vessels, 
which are made according to their tonnage. The tonnage of 
a vessel is the number of tons weight she will carry, and this 
is determined by measurement. 

[From the ** Digest,^ hj Andrew A. Jones, of the N. T. Gastom*hon8e.] 

Cu8tomr7iou86 charges on all ships or vessels entering from any foreign 

port or place. 

Ships or vessels of tlie United States, having tliree-fourths of 
the crew and all the officers American citizens, per ton, - $0.06 

Ships or vessels of nations entitled bj treaty to enter at the 
same rate as American vessels, .06 

Ships or vessels of the United States not having three-fourths 
of the crew as above, .50 

On foreign ships or vessels other than those entitled by treaty, .50 

AddSticmal tonnage on foreign vessels, denominated light- 
money, - - .50 

Licensed coasters are also liable once in each year to a duty of 50 
cents per ton, being engaged in a trade from a port in one State to 
a i)ort JI&. another State, other than an adjoining State, unless the 
officers and three-fourths of the crew are American citizens; to ascer> 
tain which, the crews are always liable to an examination by an 
officer. 

A foreign vessel is not pemiitted to carr}- on the coasting trade; 
bat having arrived from a t'oTelgYv voi\ V\Wv «^ cai^q ^»t»&\^^ \ft 
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more than one port of the United States, she may proceed coastwise 
with a certified manifest until her voyage is completed. 

344. The government estimate the tonnage according to one 
rule, while the ship-carpenter, who builds the vessel, uses an- 
other. 

G-ovemment Hule. — I. Pleasure, in feet^ above the upper 
deck the length of the vessel j from the fore-part of the main 
siem to the after-part of the stern-post. Then measure the 
breadth taken at the widest part above the main wale on the 
outside, and the depth from the under-side of the deck-plank 
to the ceiling in the hold: 

II, From the length take three-fifths of the breadth, and 
multiply the remainder by the breadth and depth, and the 
product divided by 95 will give the tonnage of a single- 
decker ; and the same for a double-decker, by merely making 
the depth equal to half the breadth. 

Carpenters' Kiile. — Multiply together the length of the 
keel, the breadth of the main beam, and the depth of the 
hold, and the product divided by 95 will be the carpenters^ 
tonnage for a single-decker ; and for a double-decker, deduct 
from the depth of the hold half the distance between decks. 

Examples. 

1. What is the government tonnage of a single-decker, 
whose length is 75 feet, breadth 20 feet, and depth 17 feet? 

2. What is the carpenters' tonnage of a single -decker, the 
length of whose keel is 90 feet, breadth 22 feet 7 inches, and 
depth 20 feet 6 inches? 

3. What is the carpenters' tonnage of a steamship, double'' 
decker, length 154 feet, breadth 30 feet 8 inches, and depth, 
after deductmg /lalf between decks, 14 feet 8 inches? 

4. What is the carpenteni' tonnage of a double-decker, its 
length 125 feet, breadth 25 feet 6 inches, depth of \ial^ ^^ 
feet, and distance between decks S fee\,t 
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345. Average is a term of commerce signifyin<^ a coutribation 
liy indiyidnals, where the goods of a particular merchant are 
thrown overboard in a storm, to save the ship from sinking ; 
or where the masts, cables, anchors, or other fnmitnre of the 
ship are cut away or destroyed, for the preservation of the- 
vesseL In these and like cases, where any sacrifices are de- 
liberately made, or any expenses voluntarily incurred, to pre- 
vent a total loss, such sacrifice or expense is the proper 
subject of a general contribution, and ought to be ratably 
borne by the owners of the ship, the freight, and the cargo, 
so that the loss may fall proportionably on all. The amount 
sacrificed is called the jettison, 

346. Average is either general or particular ; that is, it is 
either chargeable to all the interests, viz., the ship, the freight, 
and the cargo, or only to some of them. As when losses 
occur from ordinary wear and tear, or from the perils incident 
to the voyage, without being voluntarily incurred ; or when 
any particular sacrifice is made for the sake of the ship only, 
or the cargo only, these losses must be borne by the parties 
immediately interested, and are consequently defrayed by a 
particular average. There are also some small charges, called 
petty or accustomed averages, one-third of which is usually 
charged to the ship, and two-thirds to the cargo. 

No general average ever takes place, except it can be shown 
that the danger vxis imminent^ and thai the sacrifice was 
made inditpensablef or was supposed to be so, by the captain 
and officers, for the safely of the ship. 

347. In different countries different modes are adopted ot 
valuing the articles which are to constitute a general average. 
In general, however, the value of the freightage is held to be 
the clear sum which the ship has earned after seamen's wages, 

pilotage, and all such otlaeT daa.T^es» a& cq\x\^ xjccitet tlve name 
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of petty charges, are dedacted ; one-third, and in some cases 
one-half, being deducted for the wages of the crew. 

The goods lost, as well as those saved, are yalaed at the 
price they would have brought, in ready money, at the place 
of delivery, on the ship's arriving there, freight, duties, and 
all other charges being deducted : indeed, they bear their pro- 
portions, the same as the goods saved. The ship is valued at 
the price she would bring, on her arrival at the port of de- 
livery. But when the loss of masts, cables, and other furni- 
ture of the ship is compensated by general average, it is 
usual, as the new articles will be of greater value than the 
old, to deduct one-third, leaving two-thirds only to be charged 
to the amount to be contributed. 

Examples. 

1. The vessel Good Intent, bound from New York to New 
Orleans, was lost on the Jersey beach the day after sailing. 
She cut away her cables and masts, and cast overboard a part 
of her cargo, by which another part was injured. The ship 
was finally got off, and brought back to New York. 

AMOUNT OP LOSS. 

Goods of A cast overboard, - - - - 1500 

Damage of the goods of B by the jettison, - 200 
Freight of the goods cast overboard, - - 100 
Gable, anchors, mast, &c., worth - $300 ) 
Deduct one-third, - - - - 100) 

Expenses of getting the ship off the sands, - 56 
Pilotage and port duties going in and out) -^ 

of the harbor, conunissions, 4c., - ) 

Expenses in port, ------ 25 

Acyusting the average, ----- 4 

Postage, -.-.-- - 1 

Total loss, . . . . • %\\^^ 



200 
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ARTICLES TO CONTRIBUTE. 

Qoods of A cast overboard, ----- |500 

Value of B's goods at N. 0., dedacting freight, &c., 1000 

" of C's " " " " 500 

" of D's " " " " 2000 

" of E's " " " " 6000 

Value of the ship, 2000 

Freight, after deducting one-third, ... - 800 

$11800 
Then, 

Total value : total loss : : 100 : per cent, of loss. 
$11800 : 1180 : : 100 : 10 ; 

hence, each loses 10 per cent, on the value of his interest in 
the cargo, ship, or freight. Therefore, A loses $50 ; B, $100 ; 
0, 50 ; D, $200 ; E, $500 ; the owners of the ship, $280— m 
all, $1180. Upon this calculation, the owners are to lose 
$280 ; but they are to receive their disbursements from the 
contribution : viz., freight on goods thrown overboard, $100 ; 
damages to ship, $200 ; various disbursements in expenses, 
$180 ; total, $480 ; and deducting the amount of contribution, 
they will actually receive $200. Hence, the account will stand : 



The owners are to receive $200 

A loses $500, and is to contribute $50 ; hence, he 

receives •- 

B loses $200, and is to contribute $100 ; hence, 

he receives 



} 



450 



100 



Total to be received, - - $750 

t C, 50 

0, D, and E, have lost nothing, and are to pay •< D, 200 

(E, 500 

Total actually paid, ... $750 
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COINS AND CURRENCIES. 

348. Coins are pieces of metal, of gold, silver, or copper, 
of fixed values, and impressed with a public stamp prescribed 
by the country where they are made. These are called specie^ 
and are generally declared to be a legal tender in payment of 
debts. The Constitution of the United States provides, that 
the value of gold and silver coins shall be fixed by act o| 
Congress. 

The coins of a country, and those of foreign countries hav- 
ing a fixed value established by law, together with bank-notes 
redeemable in specie, make up what is called the Currency, 

349. A Foreign coin may be said to have four values : 
1st. The intrinsic value, which is determined by the ajaount 

of pure metal which it contains : 

2d. The Custom-house, or legal value, whidh is fixed by law : 

3d. The mercantile value, which is the amount it will sell 
for in open market : 

4th. The exchange value, which is the value assigned to it 
in buying and selling bills of exchange between one country 
and another. 

Let us take, as an example, the English pound sterling, 
which is represented by the gold sovereign. Its intrinsic value, 
as determined at the Mint in Philadelphia, compared with our 
gold eagle, is $4,861. Its legal or custom-house value is 
$4.84. Its commercial value, that is, what it will bring in 
Wall-street, New York, varies from $4.83 to $4.86, seldom 
reaching either the lowest or highest limit. The exchange 
value of the English pound. His $4.44|^, and was the legal value 
before the change in our standard. This change raised the 
legal value of the pound to $4.84 ; but merchants, and dealei-s 
in exchange, preferred to retain the old value, which became 
nominal, and to add the difference in the form of a premium 
on exchange^ which is explained in Art. 305. For the values 
of the various coins, see Tabic, pi\«ve 40(!> 
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EXCHANQ-E. 

350. Exchange is a term which denotes the payment of 
monej by a person residing in one place to a person residing 
in another. The payment is generally made by means of a 
bill of exchange. 

361. A Bill of Exchange is an open letter of request 
from one person to another, desiring the payment to a third 
party named therein, of a certain snm of money to be paid at 
a specified time and place. Of a bill of exchange three copies 
are made, and are called 9k set of exchange. They are sent 
by different ways to the drawee, so that in case one is lost, 
another may reach him. There are always three parties to a 
bill of exchange, and generally four : 

1. He who writes the open letter of request, is called the 
draiver or maker of the bill ; 

2. The person to whom it is directed, is called the dratvee ; 

3. The person to whom the money is ordered to be paid is 
called XYlq payee; and 

4. Any person who purchases a bill of exchange is called 
the buyer or remitter, 

352. Bills of exchange are the proper money of commerce. 
Suppose Mr, Isaac Wilson, of the city of New York, ships 
1000 bags of cotton, worth iSBOOO, to Samuel Johns & Co., 
of Liverpool ; and at about the same time William James, of 
New York, orders goods from Liverpool, of Ambrose Spooner, 
to the amount of six thousand pounds sterlmg. Now, Mr. 
Wilson draws a bill of exchange on Messrs. Johns & Co., in 
the following form, viz. : 



Exchange for ^£6000. New York, July 30th, 1846. 

Sixty days after sight of this my first Bill of Exchange 
(second and third of thft same date and tenor unpaid), pay ix> 
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David C. Jones, or order, six thousand pounds sterling, with 
or without further notice. Isaac Wilson. 

Messrs. Samuel Johns & Co.,) 
Merchants, Liverpool. ) 

Let us now suppose that Mr. James purchases this biD of 
David C. Jones, for the purpose of sending it to Ambrose 
Spooner, of Liverpool, whom he owes. We shall then have 
aU the parties to a bill of exchange ; viz., Isaac Wilson, the 
maker or drawer; Messrs. Johns & Co., the drawees; David 
0. Jones, the payee; and WilUam James, the buyer or re- 
mitter. 

353. A bill of exchange is called an inland Mil, when the 
drawer and drawee both reside in the same country ; and when 
they reside in different countries, it is called a foreign bilL 
Thus, all bills in which the drawer and drawee reside in the 
United States, are inland bills ; but if one of them resides in 
England or France, the bill is a foreign bill. 

354. The time at which a bill is made payable varies, and 
IS a matter of agreement between the drawer and 'buyer. 
They may either be drawn ojt sight, or at a certain number of 
days cfter sight, or at a certain number of days after date. 

366. Days of Grace are a certain number of days granted 
to the person who pays the bill, after the time named in the 
bill has expired. In the United States and Great Britain 
three days are allowed. 

356. In ascertaining the time when a bill, payable so many 
days after sight, or after date, actually falls due, the day of 
presentment, or the day of the date, is not reckoned. When 
the time is expressed in months, calendar months are always 
understood. » 

If the month in which a bill falls due is shorter than the 
one in which it is dated, it is a rule not to go on into the 
next month. Thus, a bill drawn on the 28th, ^^Wi, ^^'Osv^ ^^ 
Slst of December, payable two monttxa ^a^tct ^-aX.^, ^^"^ ^^is^ 

14 
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on the last of Febrnarj, except for the days of grace, and 
woidd be actually dae on the third of March. 

INDORSING BILLS. 

357. In examining the bill of exchange drawn by Isaac 
Wilson, it will be seen that Messrs. Johns & Co. are requested 
to pay the amount to David C. Jones, or order ; that is, 
either to Jones or to any other person named by him. If Mr. 
Jones simply writes his name on the back of the bill, he is 
said to indorse it in Nank^ and the drawees must pay it to 
any rightful owner who presents it. Such rightful owner is 
called the holder, and Mr. Jones is called the indorser. 

If Mr. Jones writes on the back of the bill, oyer his signa- 
ture, "Pay to the order of William James," this is called a 
tpecial indorsement, and William James is the indorsee, and 
he may either indorse in blank, or write over his signature, 
"Pay to the order of Ambrose Spooner," and the drawees, 
. Messrs. Johns & Co., will then be bound to pay the amount 
to Mr. Spooner. 

A bill drawn payable to bearer, may be transferred by mere 
delivery. 

ACCEPTANCE. 

368. When the bill drawn on Messrs. Johns & Co. is pre- 
sented to them, they must inform the holder whether or not 
they will pay it at the expiration of the time named. Their 
agreement to pay it is signified by writing across the face of 
the bill, and over their signature, the word "accepted," and 
they are then called the acceptors. 

LIABILITIES OP THE PARTIES. 

359. The drawee of a bill does not become responsible for 
its payment until after he has accepted. On the presentation 
of the bill, if the drawee does not accept, the holder should 
immediately take means to have the drawer and all the in- 
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dorsers notified. Such notice is called a pi'otest^ and is given 
by a public ofi&cer called a notary ^ or notary public. If the 
indorsers are not notified in a reasonable time, they are not 
responsible for the amount of the bill. 

If the drawee accepts the bill, and fails to make the pay- 
ment when it becomes due, the parties must be notified as 
before, and this is called protesting tlie Mil for non-payment. 
If the indorsers are not notified in a reasonable time, they are 
not responsible for the amount of the bill. 

PAR OF EXCHANGE — COURSE OP EXCHANGE. 

360. The intrinsic par of exchange^ is a term used to com- 
pare the coins of different countries with each other, with re 
spect to their intrinsic, values ; that is, with reference to the 
amount of pure metal in each. Thus, the English sovereign, 
which represents the pound sterling, is intrinsically worth 
$4,861 in our gold, taken as a standard, as determined at the 
Mint in Philadelphia. This, therefore, is the value at which 
the sovereign should be reckoned, in estimating the par of ex- 
change. 

361. The commercial par of exchange is a comparison of 
the coins of different countries according to their market value. 
Thus, as the market value of the English sovereign varies from 
$4.83 to $4.85 (Art. 349), the commercial par of exchange 
win fluctuate. It is, however, always determined when we 
know the value at which the foreign coin sells in open market. 

362. The course of exchange is" the variable price which is 
paid at one place for bills of exchange drawn on another 
Tiie course of exchange differs from the intrinsic par of ex 
change, and also from the commercial par, in the same way 
tliat the market price of an article differs from its natural 
price, llie commercial par of exchange would at all times de- 
termine the course of exchange, if there were no fluctuations 
in trade. 
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363. When the market price of a foreign bill is above the 
commercial par, the exchange is said to be at a premium, or 
in favor of the foreign place, because it indicates that the 
foreign place has sold more than it has bought, and that 
specie must be shipped to make up the difference. When the 
market price is below this par, exchange is said to be helon- 
par, or in favor of the place where the bill is drawn. Siu j 
place will then be a creditor, and the debt must be paid in 
specie or other property. It should be observed, that a favor 
able state of exchange is advantageous to the buyer, but not 
to the seller, whose interest, as a dealer in exchange, is identi- 
fied with that of the place on which the bill is drawn. 

INLAND BILLS. 

364. We have seen that inland bills are those in which the 
drawer and drawee both reside in the same country (Art. 353). 

Examples. 

1. A merchant at New Orleans wishes to remit to New 
York 18465, and exchange is IJ per cent, premium : how 
much must he pay for such a bill? 

2. A merchant in Boston wishes to pay in Philadelphia 
18746.50 ; exchange between Boston and Philadelphia is IJ 
per cent, below par : what must he pay for a bill ? 

3. A merchant in Philadelphia wishes to pay $9876.40 in 
Baltimore, and finds exchange to be 1 per cent, below par : 
what must he pay for the bill ? 

4. What must be paid for a draft of 110000, payable 60 
days after sight, on St. Louis, exchange being at a premium 
of |*/o, interest being charged at 6%? 

5. What amount of exchange on New Orleans can be 
bought for $14875, the discount being ^Vo? 

G. For what amount must a bill of exchange, at 30 days, bo 
drawn, for which I paid $9650, discount iVo, and the interest 
being 6%? 
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ENGLAND. 

c66. It has been stated that exchanges between the 
TTnited States and England are made in pounds, shClings and 
pence, and that the exchange value of the pound sterling is 
reckoned at $4.44|^ = 4.4444 + ; that is, this value is the base 
on which the bills of exchange are drawn. Now this value 
being below both the commercial and intrinsic value, the drawers 
of bills increase the course of exchange so as to make up 
this deficiency. 

For example, if we add to the exchange value of the 
pound, 9 per cent., we shall have its commercial value, very 
nearly. 

Thus, exchange value, - - - = $4.4444 + 
Nine per cent., ,- - - - "- = .3999 + 
which gives, - - - - $4.8443 

and this is the average of the commercial value, very nearly. 
Therefore, when the course of exchange is at a premium of 
9 per cent., it is at the commercial par/ and as between 
England and this country, it would stand near this point but 
for the fluctuations of trade and other accidental circumstances. 

Examples. 

1. A merchant in New York wishes to remit to Liverpool 
i&1167 10s. 6d., exchange being at 8| per cent, premium . 
how much must he pay for the bill in United States money? 

First, £116*1 10s. 6d. - - - = ieil6T.525 

Multiply by 8 J per cent., - - .085 

The product is the premium - - = 99.239625 

This product added, gives - - iei266.7 64625 

which, reduced to dollars and cents, at the rate of $4.44| to 
the pound, gives $5630.008+, the amount which must be paid 
for the bill in dollars and cents. 

£ A merchant has to renut £^^1^4 %%. ^^. ^^ Ajssii^^^' 
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how much must he pay for a bill in dollars and cents, ex- 
change being If per cent, premium? 

3. A merchant in New York wishes to remit to London 
167894.25, exchange being at a premium of 9 per cent. : what 
will be the amount of his bill in pounds shillings and pence? 

Note. — Add the amount of the premium to the exchange value of 
the pound ; viz., $4-44 J, which, in this case, gives $4.84444 ; and then 
divide the amoimt in dollars by this sum, and the quotient will he 
the amount of the bill in pounds and the decimals of a i)ound. 

4. A merchant in New York owes i21256 18s. 9d. in Lon- 
don ; exchange at a nominal premium of *l^ per cent. : how 
much money, in United States currency, will be necessary to 
purchase the bill? 

6. I have $94T.86, and wish to remit to London ^£364 18s. 
8d., exchange being at 8^ per cent. : how much additional 
money will be necessary? 

6. Received, on consignment from London, an invoice of 
English cloths amounting to iS1569 10s. The duties thereon 
amounted to $416 ; storage, cartage, and insurance, amounted 
to $85. The cloths were sold at an* advance of 26 per cent, 
on the invoice. Supposing the commission 2^ per cent., and 
the premium of exchange 12 per cent., what would be the face 
of the bill of exchange that would cover the net proceeds? 

FRANCE. 

366. Accounts in France, and the exchange between France 
and other countries, are all kept in franes and centimes, which 
are hundredths of the franc. We see, from the table, that the 
value of the franc is 18.6 cents, which gives, very nearly, 5 
francs and 38 centimes to the dollar. The rate of exchange is 
computed on the value 18.6 cents, but is often quoted by stat- 
ing the value of the dollar in francs. Thus, exchange on Paris 
18 ESLid to be 5 francs 40 centimes ; that is, one dollar will buy 
a bill on Paria of 5 francs aoi \^^ \i\fli<^!c^^\Xi& oil ^ \^%»r^ 
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Examples. 

1. A merchant in New York wishes to remit 167556 francs 
to Paris, exchange being at a premium of 1^ per cent. : what 
will be the cost of his bill in dollars and cents ? 

Commercial value of the franc, - - 18.6 cents, 
Add IJ per cent,, ... - ,279 

Gives value for remitting, - . - 18.879 cents ; 
then, 16T556 X 18.879 = $31632.89724, 

which is the amount to be paid for the bill. 

2. What amount, in dollars and cents, will- purchase a bill 
on Paris for 86978 francs, exchange being at the rate of 5 
francs and 2 centimes to the dollar? 

First, 86978 -^ 6.02 = $17326.29, the amount, nearly, 
la this bill above or below par? What per cent.? 

3. How much money must bo paid to purchase a bill of 
exchange on Paris for 68097 francs, exchange being 3 per cent, 
below par? 

4. A merchant in Kew York wishes to remit $16785.25 to 
Paris ; exchange gives 5 francs 4 centimes to the dollar : how 
much can he remit in the currency of Paris? 

HAMBUIta. 

367. Accounts and exchanges with Hamburg, are generally 
made in the marc banco, valued, as we see in the table, at 85 
cents. 

Examples. 

1. What amount, in doUars and cents, will porchase a bill 
of exchange on Hamburg for 18649 marcs banco^ exchange 
being at 2 per cent, premium? 

2. What amount will purchase a bill for 3678 mares banco, 
reckoning the exchange value of the mtitQ \^«a^^<(^ ^\* ^^ ^^^soS^X 
Will this be above or below the pax ot ^xOmx^b^X 
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ARBITRATION OF EXCHANGE 

368. Arbitration of Exchange is the method bj which the 
cnrrencj of one country is changed into that of another, 
through the medium of one or more intervening cnrrendcs^ 
with which the first and last are compared. 

369. When there is but one intervening currency, it is called 
Simple Arbitration; and when there is more than one, it is 
called Compound Arbitration. The method of performing this 
is called the Chain Bute. 

370. The principle involved in arbitration of exchange is 
simply . this : To pass from one system of values through 
several others, and find the true proportion between the first 
and last. 

I. Let it be required to remit $6510 to London, by the 
way of Paris, exchange on Paris being 5 francs 15 centimes 
for $1, and the exchange from Paris to London 25 francs and 
80 centimes for £1: what will be the value of the remittance 
to London? 

25.80 
If $1 were remitted to Paris, it would produce there 5.15 francs; 
and if 1 frano were remitted from Paris to London, it would pro' 

duce there • 

25.80 

But $6570 are remitted to Paris; hence, they produce there 

6570 X 5.15 francs; and this amount is remitted to London; hence, 

it produces there, 

6570 X 5.15 X -^ = £1311 9s. Ofd. 

25.80 * 

Rule.— L Find the value of a single unit of each (f tht 
moneys named, in the money of the place next named : 

II. Multiply the sum to be remitted by these values in 
succession, and the product will be the equivalent in the 
maney of the place io whtc?i iKt remiitoncc is '^ be n^ade. 
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Examples. 

1. A merchant wishes to remit $4888.40 from New York to 
London, and the exchange is at a premium of 10 per cent, 
lie finds that he can remit to Paris at 5 francs 15 centimes 
to the dollar, and to Hamburg at 35 cents per marc banco. 
Now, the exchange between Paris and London is 25 francs 80 
itentimes for £1 sterling, and between Hamburg and London 
1 35 marcs banco for £1 sterling : how had he better remit ? 

OPERATION. 

1st. To London direct. 
$4888.40 X „ J^Y = <^1000. 



1.03 



2d. Through Paris. 



4888.40 X H^ X -J—=£915M52 = £n5 15s. 8id. 
1 t$M 
5.16 



3d. Through Hamburg. 
$4888.40 X Vj X j^Vr = ^1015.771 = iei015 15s. 5d. 

Hence, the best way to remit is through Hamburg, then 
direct ; and the least advantageous, through Paris. 

2. A merchant in New York wishes to transmit $1500 at 
Vienna, through London and Hamburg: what will be the 
value when received, U £1 = $4.86, £1 = 14 marcs banco, and 
6 marcs banco = 8 florins ? 

3. A merchant at Natchez wishes to pay $10000 in Boston 
He transmits through New Orleans and New York. From 
Natchez to New Orleans exchange is JVo premium, from New 
Orleans to New York fVo discount, and from New York to 
Boston \Vo discount : by this exchange, what h.mo\w\t tyi "^^vV^^<sl 
will pay the debt t 
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4. A, of London, draws a bill of JS862 10s. on B, of Cadiz, 
and remits the same to C, of Havrei who, in turn, remits to 
D, of Amsterdam, and D remits to B, of Cadiz : how much 
will pay the bill, if 1 Spanish dollar = 2 florins 15 stivers, 12 
florins = 26 francs, and 24 f. 15 c. = iBl ? 



INVOLUTION. 

371. A POWER OF A NUMBER is anj product which arises 
from multiplying the number continually by itself. 

The root, or simple factor, is called the first potver : 
The second power is the product of the root by itself : 
The third power is the product, when the root is taken 3 
times as a factor : 
The fourth power is the product, when it is taken 4 times : 
The fifth power is the product, when it is taken 5 times. 

372. The number denoting how many times the root is 
taken as a factor, is called the exponent of the power. It is 
¥n:itten a little at the right and over the root : thus, if the 
equal factor or root is 3, 

3*= 3, the 1st power, root, or base. 
3'= 3 X 3 = 9, the 2d power of 3. 
3»= 3 X 3 X 3 = 2T, the 3d power of 3. 
3* = 3 X 3 X 3 X 3 = 81, the fourth power of three. 

373. Involution is the operation of finding the powers of 
numbers. 

Note. — 1. There are three things connected with every power: 1st, 
The root; 2d, The exponent; and 3d, The power or result of the 
multiplication. 

2. In finding any power, one multiplication gives the 2d power; 
hence, tTie number of muttvplicationa is 1 less ihan the exponent 

Rule. — 3Iultiply the number into itself as many times less 
1 as there are units in the expoueat, and the last product 
totil be the power. 
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Find the power 

1. The square 

2. The square 

3. The square 

4. The square 

5. The square 

6. The square 

7. The square 

8. The square 

9. The square 

10. The square 

11. The square 

12. The square 

13. The square 

14. The square 

15. The square 

16. The square 
1*1. The square 



Examples, 
of the following numbers: 



of 4? 


18. 


The cube of 6 ? 


of 15 ? 


19. 


The cube of 24 ? 


of 142 ? 


20. 


The cube of 125? 


of 463 ? 


21. 


The cube of 136 ? 


of 1340 r 


22. 


The 4th power of 12? 


of 24.6 f 


23. 


The 5th power of 9 ? 


of .626 f 


24. 


rhe value of (4.25)» ? 


of 3.125 ? 


25 


The value of (1.8)^ ? 


of .0524 ? 


26. 


The value of (.45)' ? 


off? 


27. 


The value of (|f)»? 


off? 


28. 


The cube of (|) ? 


of 1? 


29. 


The 4th power of | ? 


offf? 


30. 


The value of (2J)» ? 


of iff? 


31. 


The value of (Jf )^ ? 


of^l 


32. 


The value of (24|)»? . 


of 15^? 


33. 


The value of (.25)« ? 


of 225^ ? 


34. 


The value of (142.5)'? 



EVOLUTION. 

374. Evolution is the operation of finding the root of a 
number ; that is, of finding one of its equal factors. 

375. The Square Boot of a number is the factor which, 
multiplied by itself once^ will produce the number. 

Thus, 8 is the square root of 64, because 8 X 8 = 64. 

The sign ^ is called the radical sign. When placed before 
a number, it denotes that its square root is to be extracted: 
Thus, -v/56=6. 

376. The Cube Root of a numbet \a \\3ft lMi\,Qt ^fi^<3cL^ "oie^ 
tiplied by itself ttmce, will produce t\ie uxnoSa^t* 
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Thus, 3 is the cube root of 21, because 3 x 3 X 3 = 27. 

We denote the cube root by the sign y^"", with 3 written 
over it: thus, -^^21, denotes the cube root- of 27, which is 
equal to 3. The small figure 3, placed over the radical, is 
called the index of the root. 

The terms Fotoer and Boot, are dependent on each other 
thus, the power is the product of equal factors ; and the roii 
is one of the equal factors. 
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377. The Square Boot of a number is one of its two equal 
factors. To extract the square root is to find this factor 
The first ten numbers and their squares are : 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 100. 

The numbers in the first line are the square roots of those 
in the second. The numbers 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, &c., haying 
two exact equal factors, are called perfect squares, 

A PERFECT SQUARE Is a numbcr which has two exact equal 
factors. 

Note. — The square root of a number less than 100 will be less 
than 10 ; while the square root of a number greater than 100 will be 
greater than 10: hence, the square root of a number expressed b/ 
one or two figures, is a number expressed by one figure. 

378. To find the law of the square of a number. 

Any number expressed by two or more figures may be re- 
garded as composed of tens and units. 

L What is the square of 36 = 3 tens 4* 6 units? 
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Analysis. — ^The square of 86 is found operation. 

by taking 86, thirty-six times. This is 3 + 6 

done by first taking it 6 units times, 3 + 6 

and then 8 tens times, and adding the 3x6 + 6* 

products. 86 taken 6 units times, gives 3+3x6 
6^ -f- 3 X 3; and taken 3 tens times, 3* + 2 (3 X 6) + 6* . 

^ives 3x6 + 3'; and their sum is, ' 
8 + 2 (3 X 6) + 6': that is, 

Iliile. — The square of a number is equal to the square of 
the tens, plus twice the product of the tens by the units, plus 
the square of the units. 

379. To find the square root of any number. 

1. Let it now be required to extract the square root of 
2025. 

Analysis. — Since the number contains more than two places of 
figures, its root will contain tens and units. But as the square of 
one ten is one hundred, it follows that the square of the tens of the 
required root must be found in the figures on the left of 25. Hence, 
beginning at the right, we point off the number into periods of two 
figures each. 

We then find the root contained in 20 hun- operation. 

dreds, which is 4 tens or 40. We then square 20 25 (45 

4 tens, which gives 16 hundred, and then place jg 

16 under the first period, and subtract; this 85^^42 5 
takes away the square of the tens, and leaves 42 5 

425, which is twice the product of the tern hy 
t?ie units plus the square of the units. 

If, now, we double the tens, and then divide the remainder, ex 
elusive of the right-hand figure (since that figure cannot enter 
into the product of the tens by the units), by it, the quotient will 
be the units figure of the root. If we annex this figure to the root 
and to the augmented divisor, and then multiply the whole divisor 
tlius increased by it, the product will be twice the tens by the units, 
plus the square of the units * and hence, we have found both figures 
of the root. 
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Rule. — I. Separate the given number into periods of two 
figures each, by torUing a dot over the place of units, a second 
over the place of hundreds, and so on for each alternate 
figure to the left: 

II. Note the greatest square contained in the period on the 
left, and place its root on the right, after the manner of a 
quotient in division. Subtract the square of this root from 
(he first period, and to the remainder bring down the second 
l^riod for a dividend: 

III. Double the root thus found for a trial divisor, and 
place it on the left of the dividend. Find how many time^ 
the trial divisor is contained in the dividend, exclumve of 
its right-hand figure, and place the quotient in the root, and 
also annex it to the divisor: 

IV. Multiply the divisor thus increased, by the last figure 
of the root / subtract the product from the dividend, and to 
the remainder bring down the next period for a new divi- 
dend: 

Y. Double the whole root thus found, for a new trial di- 
visor, and continue the operation as before, untU all the 
periods are brought down. 

Examples. 

1. What is the square root of 425104 ? 

Analysis. — "We first place a dot over operation. 

the 4, making the right-hand period 04. ^2 5i 04(652 

We then put a dot over the 1, and also 35 

over the 2, making three periods. 125^fi'>l 

The greatest perfect square in 42 is g25 

8G, the root of which is 6. Placing 6 in iQAoToftiu 

tlie root, subtracting its square from 42, "^ 9fi04 

<ind bringing down the next period 51, 

v\'e have 651 for a dividend; and by doubling the root, we have 13 
tor a trial divisor. Now, 12 is contained in 65, 5 times. Place 5 
both in the root and in t\ic dmsot\ Wietv. tqxWa^Vj \*I^ \i^ S\ aub- 
iract the product,, and brvng dowii l\i^ ti^xX. vw.o<iu 
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"We must now double the whole root 65 for a new trial divisor; 
or we may take the first divisor, after having doubled the last figure 
5 ; then dividing, we obtain 2, the third figure of the root. 

Notes. — 1. The left-hand period may contain but one figure ; each of 
the others will contain two. 

2. If any trial divisor is greater than its dividend, the correspond 
ing root figure will be a cipher. 

3. If the product of the divisor by any figure of the root exceeds 
the corresponding dividend, the root figure is too large, and must be 
diminished. 

4. There will be as many figures in the root as there are periods 
in the given number. 

5. If the given number is not a perfect square, there will be a 
remainder after all the periods are brought down. In thii? case, 
periods of ciphers may be annexed, forming new periods, each of 
which will give one decimal place in the root. 

2. What is the square root of 158692 ? 

OPERATION. 



'15 86 92(811.029 +. 
64 



Analysis. — After using all 
the periods of the given num^ 
her, we annex periods of deci- 
mal ciphers, each of which gives 
one decimal place in the quo- 
tient. 



161)11 86 
11 69 



1141)11 92 
11 41 



114202)510000 
848404 



1142049)16159600 
15618441 



481159 Bern. 
What are the square roots of the following numbers : 

9. V19000 = what No.? 



3. Square root of 49? 

4. Square root of 144? 

5. Square root of 225 ? 

6. Square root of 2304 ? 
1- Square root of 1994 ? 



10. -/2168456 = what No. ? 

11. V36754 = what No. ? 

12. VlOOOOOO = what No.? 

13. V^^^^^^^^^^"^^"*^ 



8. Square root of 6215025^ \ ^^* ^fWi^^^^^^^^ 



828 
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380. To extract the square root of a fraotion. 



1. What is the square root of .6 7 

Analysis. — We first annex one cipher, 
to make even decimal places; for, one 
decimal multiplied bj itself will give 
t\ro places in the product. We then 
extract the root of the first period, 
and to the remainder annex a decimal 
period; and so on, till we have found 
a sufBcient number of decimal places. 

2. What is the square root of ^ ? 

Analysis. — The square root of a 
fraction is equal to the square root of 
the numerator divided by tlie square 
root of the denominator. 

3. What is the square root of f ? 

Analysis. — When the terms are not 
perfect squares, reduce the common 
fraction to a decimal, and then extract 
the square root of the decimal. 



OPERATION. 

.60(.174+ 
49 

147)1100 

1029 

1544)1100 

6176 

924 rem. 



OFiaATION. 



y^i = :^kl = i 



OPXaATION. 



3 



V'^ = 



.75; 

V?I5 = .8545+ 



Rule. — 1. ijT the fraction is a decimalf point off the 
periods from the decimal point to the right, annexing ciphers 
if necessary f so thai each period shall contain two places, 
and then extract the root as in integral numbers: 

II. 7/^ the fraction is a common fraction, and its terms 
peifect squares, extract the square root of the numerator and 
denominator separately : 

III, Jf, after being reduced to their lowest terms, the 
numerator and denominator are not perfect squares, reduce 
the fraction to a decimal, and then extract the square root 

of (he result 
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Examples. 
What are the square roots of the following numbers ? 



4. Square root of ff ? 

6. Square root of ^^4 ? 

6. Square root of .0196? 

1. Square root of 6.25 ? 

8. Square root of 278.89 ? 

9. Square root of .205209 ? 

10. Square root of |- ? 

11. Square root of \^ ? 

12. Square root of ^ ? 

13. Square root of 6J- ? 

14. Square root of .1994? 

15. Value of y'222| ? 



16. Square root of .60194 ? 
11. Value of y'.022201 ? 

18. Value of ^^25.1001 ? 

19. Value of -/196.425 ? 

20. Value of yXs"? 

21. Value of V||j| ? 

22. Value of v^ ? 

23; Value of y^ ? 

24. Value of ^/Wd ? 

25. Value of -/."isi? 

26. Square root of 6641.5226? 
21. Square root of 160048.0036? 



Applications in Square Boot. 

381. A TRIANGLE is a plain figure which has three sides and 
three angles. 

If a straight line meets another straight line, 
making the adjacent angles equal, each is called a 
right angle ; and the lines are said to be perpen- 
dicular to each oth^r. 

382. A RIGHT-ANGLED triangle is one which' 
has one right angle. In the right-angled 
triangte ABC, the side AC, opposite the ^^' 
right angle B, is called the hypothenuse; x>^ 
the side AB, the hose; and the side BC, a 
the perpendicular, 

383. A SQUARE is a figure bounded by four equal sides, at 
right angles to each other. 

384. In a right-angled trianjrle V\i^ swvki^ ^^ksjcc^^ ^\^ "^^s*^ 




Base. 



830 
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B 


















D 

































h3rpothennse is equal to the sam of the squares described on 
the other two sides. 

Thus, if ACB be a right-angled 
triangle, right-angled at C, then 
will the large square, D, described 
in the hjpothenuse A6, be equal 
r.o the sum of the squares F and 
E, described on the sides AC and 
CB. This is called the carpenter's 
theorem. 67 counting the small 
squares in the large square D, 
you will find their number equal 
to that contained in the small 
squares F and £. In this triangle 

the hypothenuse AB = 5, AC = 4, and CB = 3. Any num- 
bers having the same ratio, as 5, 4, and 3, such as 10, 8, and 
6 ; 20, 16, and 12, &c., will represent the sides of a right- 
angled triangle. 

385. When the base and perpendicular are known, to find the 
h3rpothenuBe. 

Analysis. — Wishing to know the distance from 
A to the top of a tower, I measured the height 
of the tower, and found it to be 40 feet; also the 
distance from A to B, and found it 30 feet: what 
was the distance from A to C? 

AB = 80; * AB3 = 80= = 900 

BO = 40; BO^ = 40= = 1600 

AO^^AB^+BO^ = 900 + 1600 
AC = >/2B00 = 50 feet 




Rule. — Square the base and sqtmre tJie perpendicular, add 
the results, and then extract the square root of their sum, 

386. To find one side, when we know the hypothenuse and 
th9 other side. , 

L The length of a ladder w\V\c\i >w\V\ xe^Osi ^lom ^^ \aA^^ 
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of a street 80 feet wide to the eaves of a house, is 50 feet : 
what is the height of the house? 

Analysis. — Since the square of the length of the ladder is equal 
to the sura of the squares of half the width of the street and the 
height of the house, the square of the length of the ladder dimin- 
ished by the square of half the width of the street, will be equal 
to the square of the height of the house : hence. 

Rule. — Square the hypothenuse and the known side, and 
take the difference; the square root of the difference will be 
the other side. 

Examples. 

1. A general having an army of 117649 men, wished to 
form them into a square : how many should he place on each 
front ? 

2. In a square piece of pavement there are 48841 stones, 
of equal size, one foot square : what is the length of one side 
of the pavement? 

3. In the center of a square garden, there is an artificial 
circular pond, covering an area of 810 square feet, which is -^ 
of the whole garden : how many rods of fence will inclose the 
garden ? 

4. Let it be required to lay out 61 A. 2K of land in the 
form of a rectangle, the longer side of which is to be three 
tunes as great as the less : what is its length and width ? 

6. A farmer wishes to set out an orchard of 3200 dwarf 
pear-trees. He has a field twice as long as it is wide, which 
he appropriates to this purpose. ' He sets the trees 12 feet 
apart, and in tows that are likewise 12 feet apart : how 
many rows will there be, how many trees in a row, and how^ 
much land will they occupy? 

0. There is a wall 45 feet high, built upon the bank of a 
stream 60 feet wide: how long must a ladder be that will 
reach from the one side of the stream to tbs t,o^ ^1 ^3w^ ^"^^^ 
on the other? 
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7. A boy having lodged his kite in the top of a tree, finds 
that by letting out the whole length of his line, which he 
knows to be 225 feet, it will reach the ground 180 feet from 
the foot of the tree : what is the height of the tree ? 

8. There are two buildings standing on opposite sides of the 
Etrcet, one 39 feet, and the other 49 feet from the ground to 
the caves. The foot of a ladder 65 feet long rests upon the 
ground at a point between them, from which it will touch the 
eaves of either building : what is the width of the street ? 

9. A tree 120 feet high was broken off in a storm, the top 
striking 40 feet from the roots, and the broken end resting 
upon the stump : allowing the ground to be a horizontal plane, 
what was the height of the part standing? 

10. What will be the distance from comer to comer, through 
the center of a cube, whose dimensions are 5 feet on a side ? 

11. Two vessels start from the same point, one sails due 
north at the rate of 10 miles an hour, the other due west at 
the rate of 14 miles an hour : how far apart will they be at 
the end of 2 days, supposing the surface of the earth to be a 
plane ? 

12. How much more will it cost to fence 10 acres of land, 
in the form of a rectangle, the length of which is four times 
its breadth, than if it were in the form of a square, the cost 
of the fence being $2.50 a rod? 

13. What is the diameter of a cylindrical reservoir contain- 
ing 9 times as much water as one 25 feet in diameter, the 
height being the same? 

Note. — If two vcdiimes have the same altitude, their contents will 
be to each other in the same proportion as their bases; and if the 
bases are similar figures (that is, of like form), they will be to each 
other as the squares of tJieir diameters, or other like dimensions. 

14. If a cylindrical cistern eight feet in diameter will hold 
120 barrels, what must be the diameter of a cistern of the 

same depth to hold 1500 barrels'} 
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15. If a pipe 3 inches in diameter will discharge 400 gallons 
in 3 minutes, what must be the diameter of a pipe that will 
discharge 1600 gallons in the same time? 

16. What length of rope must be attached to a halter 4 
feet long, that a horse may feed over 2 J acres of ground? 

11. Three men bought a grindstone, which was 4 feet in 
diameter : how much of the radius must each grmd off to use 
up his share of the stone? 

CUBE ROOT. 

387. The Cube Root of a number is one of its three equal 
factors. 

Thus, 2 is the cube root of 8 ; for, 2 X 2 x 2 = 8 : and 3 
is the cube root of 21 ; for, 3 X 3 X 3 = 21. 

To extract the cube root of a number, is to find one of 
its three equal factors. 

1, 2, - 3, 4, 5, 6, 1, 8, 9, 
1 8 21 64 125 216 343 512 129 

The numbers ui the first line are the cube roots of the cor- 
responding numbers of the second. The numbers of the second 
line are called perfect cubes. 

A Perfect Cube is a number which has three exact equal 
factors. By examining the numbers ui the two lines, we see, 

1st That the cube of units cannot give a higher order than 
hundreds : 

2d. That since the cube of one ten (10) is 1000, and the 
cube of 9 tens (90), 129,000, the cube of tens will not give a 
lower denomination than thousands, nor a higher denomina- 
tion than hundreds of thousands. 

Hence, if a number contains more than three figures, its 
cube root will contain more than one ; if it contains more than 
six, its root will contain more than two, and so on ; every 
additional three figures giving one additional ^^xtt'i xsi >^^ ^<^^V^ 
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and the figures which remain at the left hand, although less 
than three, will also give a figure in the root. This law ex« 
plains the reason for pointing off into periods of three figures 
each. 

388. Let us see how the cube of any namber, as 16, is 
formed. Sixteen is composed of 1 ten and 6 nnits, and may 
bj written, 10 + 6. To find the cube of 16 = 10 + 6, we 
must multiply the number by itself twice. 

To do this we place the number thus, 

Product by the units, . . - • 
Product by the tens, - . - - 

Square of 16, 

Multiply again by 16, - 

Product by the units, - - - - 600 + 720 + 216 
Product by the tens, - - - 1000 + 1200 + 360 



16 = 


= 10 + 


6 




10 + 


6 




60 + 


36 


100 + 


60 




100 + 


120 + 


36 




10 + 


6 



Cube of 16, - - . - 1000 + 1800 + 1080 + 216 

1. By examining the parts of this number, it is seen that 
the first part 1000 is the cube of the tens; that is, 

10 X 10 X 10 = 1000 : 

2. The second part 1800 is three times the square of the 
tens miUtiplied by the units; that is, 

3 X {lOy X6 = 3X100X6= 1800 : 

3. The third part 1080 is three times the square of the 
units multiplied by the tens; that is, 

3 X 6» X 10 = 3 X 36 X 10 = 1080 : 

4. The fourth part is the cube of the units; that is, 

6» = 6 X 6 X 6= 216. 
1. What is the cube root of the number 4096 ? 

AKAi.Ysib. — Since the num- opekation. 

her contains more than three J nn^/^o 

, - , 4 096(16 

figures, we know that the root 2 

wiU contain at least units and 



tens. 



Px 3 = 3)3 (9-8-1-6 



fteparating, tlie three right- 16* = 4 096 
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hand figures from the 4, we know that the cube of the tens will 
be found in the 4; and 1 is the greatest cube in 4. 

Hence, we place the root 1 on the right, and this is the tens 
of the required 'root. We then cube 1, and subtract the result 
from 4, and to the remainder we bring down the first figure 
of the next period. 

We have seen that the second part of the cube of 16, viz., 
1800, is three times the square of the tens multiplied hy the units; 
and hence, it can have no significant figure of a less denomination 
than hundreds. It must, therefore, make up a part of the 30 hun- 
dreds above. But this 30 hundreds also contains all the hundreds 
which come from the 3d and 4th parts of the cube of 16. If it 
were not so, the 30 hundreds, divided by three times the square 
of the tens, would give the unit figure exactly. 

Forming a divisor of three times the square of the tens, we 
find the quotient to be ton; but this we know to be too large. 
Placing 9 in the root, and cubing 19, we find the result to be. 
6859. Then trying 8, we find the cube of 18 still too large; but 
when we take 6, we find the exact number. Hence, the cube root 
of 4096 is 16. 

389. Hence, to find the cube root of a number: 

Rule. — I. Separate the given number into periods of 
three figures eachy beginning at the rights by placing a dot 
over the place ofunits^ a second over the place of thousands^ 
afid so on over each third figure to the left : the left-hand 
period will often contain less than three places of figures : 

II. JVote the greatest perfect cube in the first period^ and 
set its root on the rights after the manner of a quotient in 
division. Subtract the cube of this number from the first 
periodj-and to the remainder bring doton the first figure of 

\e next period for a dividoid: 

III. Take three times the square of tJie root just found 
for a tiial divisor ^ a?id see how often it is contained in the 
dividend^ and place the quotient for a second figure of the 
root. Then cube the figures of the root thus founds and 
if their cube h greater thmt the first two periods of the 
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given number^ diminish the last figure ; but if it be lese^ 
subtract it from the first two periods^ and to the remainder 
bring down i/ie first figure of the next period for a new 
dividend: 

lY. Take three times the square of the whole root for a 
second trial divisor, and find a third figure of the root as 
bffore. Cube the whole root thus founds and subtract the 
result from the first three periods of the given number when 
it is less than that number; but if it is greater^ diminish 
the last figure of the root: proceed in a similar way for 
qXL the periods. 

Examples. 
I. What is the cube root of 20196815 ? 



OPKSATION. 



20 196 815(215 
2»= 8 

2« X 3 = 12)121 

First two periods, - - - - 20 196 
(21)' = 21 X 21 X 21 = 19 683 

3 X (21)' = 2181)li 138 

First three periods, - - - - 20 196 815 
(215)« = 215 X 215 X 215 = 20 196 815 

Find the cube roots of the following numbers : 



1. Cube root of 1128? 

2. Cube root of 111649? 

3. Cube root of 46656 ? 

4. Cube root of 15069223 ? 



5. Cube root of 5135339 ? 

6. Cube root of 48228544 ? 
1. Cube root of 84604519? 
8. Cube root of 28991029248 ? 



390. To extract the cube root of 'a decimal fraction. 

Utile. — Annex ciphers to the decimal, if necessary , so that 
it shall consist of 3, 6, 9, dbc, decimal places. Then put the 
^rst point over the place of thousandths^ the second over the 
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place of millionths^ and so on over every thiird place to 
the right; after which, extract the root as in whole numbers. 

Notes. — 1. There will be as many decimal places in the root as 
Qiere are periods of dedmals in the given number. 

2. I( in extracting the root of a number, there is a remainder after 
ill the periods have been brought down, periods of ciphers may be 
uincxed by considering them as dedmals. 



Examples. 
Fiiid the cabe roots of the following numbers : 



1. Cube root of 8.343 ? 

2. Cube root of 1138.729? 

3. Cube root of .0125 ? 

4. Cube root of 19683.46656? 



5. Cube root of .387420489? 

6. Cube root of .000003375 ? 

7. Cube root of .0066592 ? 

8. Value of -^81.729? 



391. To extract the cube root of a common fraction. 

Rule. — I. Heduce compound fractions to simple ones^ 
mixed numbers to improper fractions^ and then reduce the 
fraction to its lowest terms: 

II. Extract the cube root of the numerator and rfenom- 
inator separately^ if tney have exact roots / but if either of 
them has not an exact rootj reduce the fraction to a 
decimaly and extract the root as in the last case. 

Examples. 
Find the cube roots of the following fractions : 



1. Cube root of ^^ ? 

2. Cube root of |4f ? 

3. Cube root of 31^? 

4. Cube root of 91 J ? 

5. Cube root of f }§ ? 



6. Cube root of yf ||y ? 

7. Cube root of AVWf ' 

8. Cube root of J^ff ^ ? 

9. Cube root of ^ ? 
10. Cube root of 56f ? 



15 
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Applioations. 

1. What must be the dimensions of a cubical bin, tliat its 
Tolome or capacity may be 19683 feet ? 

2. If a cubical body contains 6859 cnbic feet, what is the 
length of one side ? what the area of its sarface ? 

3. The Yolume of a globe is 46656 cubic inches ; what 
would be the side of a cube of equal solidity ? 

4. A person wishes to make a cubical cistern, which ^hall 
hold 150 barrels of water: what must be its depth? 

5. A fanner constructed a bin that would contain 1500 
bushels of grain ; its length and breadth were equal, and each 
half the. height : what were its dimensions ? 

6. What is the difference between half a cubic yard, and 
a cube whose edge is half a yard? 

7. A merchant paid $911.25 for some pieces of muslin. He 
paid as many cents a yard as there were yards in each piece, 
and there were as many pieces as there were yards in one 
piece : how many yards were there, and how much did he pay 
a yard? 

8. If a sphere 3 feet in diameter contains 14.1372 cubic 
feet, what are the contents of a sphere 6 feet in diameter? 

3' : 6' : : 14.1312 : 113.0976. Ans. 

9. If a ball 2| inches in diameter weighs 8 pounds, how 
much will one of the same kind weigh, that is 5 inches in 
diameter ? 

10. What must be the size of a cubical bin, that will con- 
tain 8 tunes as much as one that is 4 feet on a side ? 

11. How many globes, 6 inches in diameter, would be re 
quired to make one 12 inches in diameter? 

12. If a ball of silver, one unit in diameter, is worth |8, 
what will be the value of one 6^ units in diameter? 

13. If a plate of sUvct, 6 iuches long, 3 inches T^ridC; and 
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^ inch thick, is worth $100, what will 'be the dimensions of a 
similar plate, of the same metal, worth $800 ? 

14. If a man can dig a cellar 12 feet long, 10 feet wide 
and 4^ feet deep, in 3 days, what will be the dimensions of a 
similar cellar, requiring 24 days to dig it, working at the same 
rate, and the gi'ound being of the same degree of hardness ? 

15. If I put 2 tons of hay in a stack' 10 feet high, how 
high mast a similar stack be to contain 1 6 tons ? 

16. Four women bought a ball of yarn 6 inches in diameter, 
and agreed that each should take her share separately from 
the outer part of the ball : how much of the diameter did 
each wind off? 



ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

392. An Arithmetical Progression is a series of numbers 
in which each is derived from the one preceding, by the ad- 
dition or subtraction of the same number. 

The common difference is the number which is added or 
subtracted. 

393. When the series is formed by the continued addition 
of the common difference, it is called an increasing series ; 
and when it is formed by the subtraction of the comoion dif- 
ference, it is called a decreasing series : thus, 

2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, is an increasing series ; 
23, 20, 11, 14, 11, 8, 5, 2, is a decreasing series. 

The several numbers are called terms of the progression. 
The first and last terms are called the extremes^ and the in- 
termediate terms are called the means. 

394. In every arithmetical progression there are five parts, 
any three of which being given oi known, the remaining two 
can be determined. They are, 
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1st, The first term ; 

2d, The last term ; 

3d, The common difference ; 

4th, The number of terms ; 

5th, The sum of all the terms. 

CASE I. 

395. Having given the first term, the common difference, and 
the number of terms, to find the last term. 

1. The first term of an increasing progression is 4, the com- 
mon difference 3, and the number of terms 10 : what is the 
last term? 

Analysis. — Bj considerlDg the manner in ofbration. 

which the increasing progression is formed, 9 "No, less 1 

we see that the 2d term is obtained by add- 3 com. diff. 

ing the common difference to the 1st term; 27 
the 8d, by adding the common difference to 4 1st term, 

the 2d; the 4th, by adding the common dif- g^ -^^ term, 
ference to the 3d, and so on; the number 
of additions^ in every case^ being one less than the number of 
terms found. Instead of making the additions, we may multiply 
the common difference by the number of additions, that is, by 1 
less than the number of terms, and add the first term to the pro- 
duct 

Rule. — Multiply tJie commoyi difference hy 1 less than 
the number of terms : if the progression is increasing^ add 
the product to the first te7'm^ and the sum vdU be the last 
term; if it is decreasing^ subtract the product from the 
first term, and the difference will be the last term. 

* Examples. 

1. What is the 18th term of an arithmetical progression, of 
which the first term is 4, and the common difference 6 ? 

2. A man is to receive a certain sum of money in 12 pay- 
meats : the first payment ia %H00, and each succeeding pay- 
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ment is less than the previous one by $20 : what will be the 
last payment? 

3. What will $200 amount to in ^15 years, at simple in- 
terest, the increase being $14 for the first year, $28 for the 
second, and so on? 

4. Mr. Jones has 12 children. He gives, by will, $1000 to 
the youngest, $50 more to the next older, and so on to each 
next older $50 : how much did the oldest receive ? 

5. A man has a piece of land 35 rods in length, which 
tapers to a point, and is found to increase ^ rod in width, for 
every rod in length : what is the width of the wide end ? 

6. James and John have 100 marbles. It is agreed between 
them that John shall have them all, if he will place them in 
a straight line half a foot apart, and so that he shall be 
obliged to travel 300 feet to get and bring back the furthest 
marble ; and also, if he will tell, without measuring, how far 
he must travel to bring back the nearest. How far? 

CASE II. 

396. Knowing the two extremes of an arithmetical progres- 
■ion, and the number of terms, to find the common diflference. 

1. The two extremes of a progression are 4 and 68, and 
the number of ternas IT : what is the common difference? 

Analysis. — Since the common difference operation. 

multiplied by 1 less than the number of 68 

terms gives a product equal to the differ- 4 

ence of the extremes, if we divide the dif- X7 1 = 16)64(4 

ference of the extremes by 1 less than the 

number of terms, the quotient will be the common difference: 

hence, 

Rule. — Subtract the less extreme from the greater^ and 
divide the remainder by 1 less than the number of terms: 
the quotient will be the common dijference. 
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Examples. 

1. A man started from Chicago and traveled 15 days ; each 
day's journey was longer than that of the preceding day by 
the distance which he traveled the first day: what was his 
daily increase if he traveled To miles the last day? 

2. A merchant sold 14 yards of cloth, in pieces of 1 yard 
each ; for the first yard he received $J, and for the last $26 J : 
what was the difference in the price per yard? 

3. A board is It feet long ; it is 2^ inches wide at one 
end, and 14J at the other : what is the average increase in 
width per foot in length? 

4. The fourth term of a series is 12, and the eleventh is 
.^3 : find the intermediate terms. 

CASE III. 

397. To find the sum of the terms of an arithmetical progres- 
sion. 

1. What is the sum of the series whose first term is 2, 
common difference 3, and the number of terms 8? 



Given series, ) 2 6 8 11 14 11 20 23 

Same, order inverted, [-2320rri411_8_6_2 
Sum of botli series, ) 25 + 25+25 + 25+25 + 25+25 + 25 



Analysis. — The two series are the same; hence, their sum is 
equal to twice the given series. But their sum is equal to the » 
sum of the two extremes, 2 and 23, taken as many times as^ there 
are terms ; and the given series is equal to half this sum, or to the 
sum of the extremes multiplied by half the number of terms. 

Kule. — Add the extremes together^ and multiply their sum 
by half the number of terms ; the product wiU he the a^im 
of all the term^. 



r~ - 
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Examples. 

1. What debt could be discharged in a year, by weekly 
payments in arithmetical progression, the first payment being 
15, and the last $100 ? 

2. A person agreed to build 56 rods of fence ; for the first 
rod he was to receive 6 cents, for the second, 10 cents, and 
so on : what did he receive for the last rod, and how much 
for the whole? 

3. If a person travels 30 miles the first day, and a quarter 
of a mile less each succeeding day, how far will he travel in 
30 days? 

4. If 120 stones be laid in a straight line, each at a dis- 
tance of a yard and a quarter from the one next to it, how 
far must a person travel who picks them up singly and places 
them in a heap, at the distance of 6 yards from the end of 
the line and in its continuation ? 

CASE ly. 

398. Having given the first and last terms, and the common 
difference, to find the number of terms. 

1. The first term of an arithmetical progression is 5, the 
common difference 4, and the last term 41 : what is the number 
of terms ? 

ANAirsis. — Since the last term is opkbation. 

equal to the first terijr added to the 41 — 5 = 36 

product of the common difference, by 4)36( = 9 

one less than tlie number of terms 9 + 1 = 10 No. terms. 
(Art. 895), it follows that, if the first 

term be taken from the last term, the difference will be equal to 
the product of the -jommon difference by 1 less than the number 
of terms : if this be divided by the common difference, the quotient 
will be 1 less thar the number of tennft. 
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BtLle. — Divide the difference qf the tv)0 extremes by the 
common difference, and add 1 to the quotient: the sum toiU 
be the number of terms. 

Examples. 

1. A fanner sold a number of bnshels of wheat; it was 
agreed that, for the first bushel, be should receive 50 cents, 
and an increase of 9 cents for each succeeding bushel, and for 
the last, he received $500 : how many bnshels did he sell ? 

2. A person proposes to make a jonraej, and to travel 15 
miles the first daj, and 33 miles the last, with a dailj in- 
crease of 1^ miles : in how many days did he make the joa^ 
ney, and what was the whole distance traveled 7 

8. I owe a debt of $2325, and wish to pay it in equal in- 
stallments, the first payment to be $575, the second, $500, 
and decreasing by a common difference, until the last payment 
which is $200 : what will be the number of instaUments ? 



QEOMETBICAL PBOQBESSION* 

399. A Geometrical Progression is a series of terms, each 
of which is derived from the preceding one, by multiplying it 
by a constant .number. The constant multiplier, is called the 
ratio of the progression. 

400. An increasing series is one whose ratio is greater 
than 1 : 

A decreasing series is one whose ratio is less than 1. 
Thus, 

1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c. — ^ratio 2 — ^increasing series : 
32, 16, 8, 4, 2, 1, &c. — ^ratio ^ — decreasing series. 

The several numbers resulting from the multiplication, are 
called terms of the progTeBsvow, TVi^ %t«X. «o4 W»t t^cms are 
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called the extremes, and the intermediate terms are called 
means. 

401. In every Geometrical, as well as in every Arithmetical 
Progression, there are five parts : 

1st, The first term ; 

2d, The last term ; 

3d, The common ratio ; 

4th, The number of terms ; 

5th, The sum of all the terms ; 

If any three of these parts are known, or given, the remain- 
ing ones can be determined. 

CASE I. 

402. Having given the first term, the ratio, and the number 
of terms, to find the last term. 

1. The first term is 4, and the common ratio 3 : what b 
the 5th term? 

Analysis. — The second term is operation. 

formed by multiplying the first term 3x3x3x3= 81 

by the ratio; the third term, by 4 

multiplying the second term by the Ans. 324 

ratio, and so on; the number of 

mnltiplicatioiis heing 1 less than the number of terms: thus, 

4 = 4, 1st term, 
3X4= 12, 2d term, 
3x3x4= 36, 3d term. 
3X3X3X4 = 108, 4th term. 
3x3x3x3x4 = 324, 5th term. 

Therefore, the .last term is equal to the first term multiplied 
by the ratio raised to a power whose exponent is 1 less than 
the number of terms. 

Rule. — Raise the ratio to a j^ower whose exponent is 1 
less than the number of frrm^t, and then multiply this power 
by the fi^st term* 
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Examples. 

1. The first term of a decreasing progression is 2187 ; the 
ratio is J, and the number of terms 8 : what is the last 
term ? 

2. The first term of an increasing geometrical series is 8 
the ratio 5 : what is the 9th term ? 

3. The first term of a decreasing geometrical series is 129, 
the ratio J: what is the 10th term? 

4. If a fiiruier should sell 15 bushels of wheat, at 1 mill 
for the first bushel, 1 cent for the second, 1 dime for the 
third, and so on ; what would he receive for the last bushel ? 

5. A man dying left 6 sons, and bequeathed his estate in 
the following manner : to his executors, $100 ; to his youngest 
son twice as much as to the executors, and to each son 
double the amount of the next younger brother : what was 
the eldest son's portion? 

6. A merchant engaging in business, trebled his capital once 
m 4 years : if he commenced with $2000, what would his capital 
amount to at the end of the 12th year? 

T. A farmer wishing to buy 16 oxen of a drover, finally 
agreed to give him for the whole the cost of the last ox only. 
He was to pay 1 cent for the first, 2 cents for the second, 
and doubling on each one to the last : how much would they 
cost him? 

8. What is the amount of $500 for 3 years at 6 per cent, 
compound interest? 

Note.— The ratio is LOG. 

CASE II. 

403. Knowing the two extremes and the ratio, to find the 
sum of the terms. 

1, What is the sum of the terms of the progression 2, 6, 
18, 54, 162? 
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OPERATION. 

« + 18 + 64 -f 162 + 486 = 3 times. ' 
2 + 6 -f 18 -f 54 + 162 = 1 time . 

486 — 2 = 2 times 

486 - 2 484 

= — = 242 smn. 

2 2 

Analysis. — If we multiply the terms of the progression by 
itiQ ratio 3, we have a secpiid progression, 6, IS, 54, 162, 486, 
which is 3 times as great as the first. If from this we subtract 
the first, the remainder, 486 — 2, will be 2 times as great as the 
first; and if this remainder be divided by 2, the quotient will be 
the sum of the terms of the first progression. 

But 486 is tlie product of the last term of the given progression 
multiplied by the ratio; 2 is the first term; and the divisor 2, 1 
less than the ratio: hence, 

'BtViLe.— Multiply the lad term by the ratio; take the dif- 
ference between this product and the first term, and divide 
the remainder by the difference between 1 and the ratio. 

Note. — ^When the progression is increasing^ the first term is sub- 
tracted from the product of the last term by the ratio, and the di- 
visor is found by subtracting 1 from the ratio. When the progression 
is decreasing, the product of the last term by the ratio is subtracted 
from the first term, and the ratio is subtracted from 1. 

Examples. 

1. The first term of a progression is 4, the ratio 3, and the 
last term 78T22 : what is the sum of the terms? 

2. The first term of a progression is 1024, the ratio ^, and 
the last term 4 : what is the smn of the series? 

3. Whai debt can be discharged in one year by monthly 
payments, the first being $2, the second $8, and so on to the 
end of the year ; and what will be the last payment ? 

4. A gentleman being importuned to ^dl %i tas^ Vwsa^ ^saa^ 
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that he would sell him on the eondition of receiTU^ 1 cent 
for the first nail in his shoes, 2 cents for the«8econdy and so 
on, doubling the price of every nail : the nomb^ of nails In 
each shoe being 8, how much would he receive for his horse? 

5. A laborer agreed to thresh 64 days for a farmer, on the 
condition that he should giro him 1 gprain of wheat for the 
first daj-s labor, 2 grains for the second, and double each 
succeeding day : what number of bushels would he receive, 
supposing a pint to contain 7680 grains ; and what number oi 
ships, each carrying 1000 tons burden, might be loaded, aliow- 
iog 40 bushels to a tonf 



ANALYSIS. 

404. An Analysis is an examination of the separate parts 
of a proposition, and of the connection of those parts with 
each other. 

In analyzing, we generally reason from a given number to 
its unit, and then from this unit to the required number. 

The process is indicated by the relations which exist between 
the giyen and the required numbers, and pursued, step by step, 
independently of set rules. 

1. If 12 yards of cloth cost $48.36, what will 7 yards cost! 

Analysis. — One yard of cloth will cost y^ ^ much as 12 yards: 
since 12 yards cost $48.86, one yard will cost ^ of $48.36 = $4.03; 
7 yards will cost 7 times as much as 1 yard, or 7 times ^^ of 
$48.36 = $28.21 ; therefore, if 12 yards of cloth cost $48.36, 
7 yards will cost $28.21. 

OPBKATION. 

,'y of 48.36 = $4.03 = price of 1 yd., ( 48.36 X 7 ^„„ ^, 

or < =:S28.21 

4.03 X 7 = $28.21 = price of 7 yd., ( 12 

2. If 27 pounds of butter will buy 45 pounds of sugar, how 
macb butter will 36 pouuAs o^ ^^t Xsvk^*! 
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Analysis. — One pound of sugar will buy ^j of 271b. of butter, 
and 86 lb. of sugar will buy 86 times Jj of 2Tlb. 

— OPEKATZOK. 

^ of 27 = }5 = value of 1 lb. of sugar, j 27 x 36 _ 

51 X 36 = 21f lb. = value of 36 lb. " ^^ ( 46 "" ^ 

I 

3. What will 6f cords of wood cost, if 2f cords cost $7 J ? 

Analysis. — ^Price divided by quantity, or 7| -r 2| = y -r V = 
$3 = price of 1 cord ; $3 x 6 J = $20{ = cost of 6 J cords. 

OPKSATION. 

7i^2|x6| = -X — x~ = — =20J=: $20.25. Ans. 

4. A fanner sold a number of cows, and bad 12 left, which 
was i of the number sold ; if the number sold be divided bj 
^ of 9|, the quotient will be \ the number of dollars he 
received per head : how much did he receive per head for his 
cows ? 

Analysis.— 12 is ^ of 8 times 12 = 86; 86-=-? of 9J = 36 
X |=5| = J of the price per head; 5| x 5 =r $25f = price per 
head. 

y OPBRATIOIf. 

12x3-5-3 of 9Jx5=i^^xiof ^x^ = i^<i^$25^ 

Ana. 

5. What win 20 bushels of barley cost, in dollars and cents, 
at 7 shillings a bushel. New York currency ? 

Analysis. — Twenty bushels wHl cost 7x20 = 1408.: and 
140 -J- 8 = $17.50, wnce in New York 8». = 1 dollar. 

operation. 
7 X20 



8 



= $17.50. An9. 
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6. What will 12^ pounds of tea cost at 6s. 8d. a pound* 

Pennsylvania currency ? 

> 

Analysis. — 63. 8d. = 80d. ; 80 x 12i = lOOOd. = price in 
pence of 12 J lbs. ; and since 7s. 6d. = 90d. Pennsylvania currency, 
equal 1 dollar, 1000 -r 90 = $11.1 IJ = cost of 121 lb. in Federal 
money. 

OPERATION. 

80 X 12J 80 X 25 



90 90 X 2 



- i^ = $ll.llj. 



7. How many days' work, at 10s. 6d. a day, must be given 
for 18 bushels of corn at 6s. lOd. a bushel? 

Analysis. — 18 bushels are worth 5s. lOd. x 18 = 70d. x 18 = 
1260d. ; and for this as many days' labor must be given as 
lOs. 6d. = 126d. is contained times in 1260d.; 1260 -i- 126 == 10 
(lays. 

OPERATION. 

5s. lOd. = 70d. ; 70^18 

iA« HA loisj = 10 days. Ans. 

10s. 6d. = 126d. ; lae •' 

8. A merchant bought a number of bales of cloth, each 
containing 133 J yards, at the rate of 12 yards for $11, and 
sold it at the rate of 8 yards for $7, by which he lost $100 
in the trade: how many bales were there? 

Analysis. — One yard costs ,\j of $11 = $f^; one yard was 
f<old for i of $7 = $8. The difference between -{^ ^^^ h which is 
$5Vj is the loss on each yard. 

Since the total loss was $100, he must have sold as many yards 
as $3^ is contained times in $100. 

OPERATION. 

1^ — ^ = $5^ = loss per yard. 
100 ~ ^V = 2400 yds. ; 2400 ~ 133-J = 18 bales. Arts. 

Proofc 

— -; '- 133i = X — X = 18 bales. Ans. 

I 24 11 ^OQ 
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9. A can mow an acre of grass in 'T^ hours ; B, in 5 honrs: 
C, in 5 1 hours ; how many days, working 6-|- hours, would 
they require to mow 13f acres? 

Analysis. — Since A can mow an acre of grass in 7^ hours, B 
in 5 hours, and in 5f, A can mow y^^, B, j, and 0, ^j of an 
a*'! e in 1 hour. Together, they can mow y y + J + jj = f § of an 
acre in one hour; and to mow 13 J acres, they will require as 
many hours as ff is contained times in 13 J, which is 27; and 
working 6J hours each day, it will take as many days as 6J is 
contained in 27 ; 27 -r 6| = 4 days ; hence, it will require 4 days. 

OPERATION. 

fj + i + 4^5 = H acres = what they all do in 1 hour. 

69 45 4 
lot ~ Jl -=- 6| = — X — X — = 4 days. Ans. 
^ ^-^ * 5 23 2T . 

10. A person employed three men, A, B, and C, to do a 
piece of work for $132.66. A can do the work alone in 23J- 
days, working 12 hours a day ; B can do it in 25 days, work- 
ing 8 hours a day ; and C can do it in 16 days, working II j- 
hours a day. In what time can the three do it, working to- 
gether, 10 hours a day, and what share of the money should 
each receive ? 

Analysis. — Since A can do the work in 23 J days, working 12 
hours each day; B, in 25 days, working 8 hours each day; and 
C, in 16 days, working 11} hours each day; A can do the work 
in 280 days; B, in 200 days; and 0, in 180 days; working 1 hour 
each day. Then A, B, and C, can do -^U + shr + tU =^ -isTn 
of the work in 1 day, working 1 hour. By working 10 
liours they will do 10 times as much; or, the work done by each 
in 1 day of 10 hours, will be denoted by jViri 2%* ^^^ tVt? ^"d 
tlie whole work done in 1 day by ^Wir? hence, the number of 
days will be denoted by the number of times which 1 contains 

•J35ff — 35fi — *^? uays. 

If the part which each does in 1 day be multiplied by the 
number of days, viz., 7^^, the product will be thA ^«xt dss-cA \s^ 
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each; viz., A, ^ x 7^ = iVii B, ,% x 7^\ = A\; and 
0, tWx 71^ = 1%; therefore, A must have xViS B, yVt? «^^ 
0, rVi of $182.66. 

OPERATION. 

A*5f + '^% + ^si5 = Th% = tte work done in one day. 

1 -J- ^Yjhf = "^tV ^*y3» ^'^ which the three do the work. 

Vd X 'A = tA» a'^d TTT 0^ 132.66 = $33.53||, A's share 

AV X 7A = tA :• 1% of 132.66 = •46.95iJ, B's share 

iW X TA = tA J ^tV of 132.66 = $52.1 6ff, C's share. 

11. If 336 men, in 5 dajs, working 10 honrs each day, 
can dig a trench of 5 degrees of hardness, 70 yards long, 3 
yards wide, and 2 yards deep ; how many days, of 12 honrs 
each, will 240 men require to dig a trench 36 yards long, 5 
yards wide, and 3 yards deep, of 6 degrees of hardness ? 

Analysis. — The first trench may be represented hy the product 
of its elements, 5 x 70 x 3 x 2 ; and the second by the product 
of its elements, 6x86x5x8. Inl day of 1 hour, one man 
can do ^l-^ of | of yV of 5 x 70 x 3 x 2 ; and 240 men, in one 
day of 12 hours, can do 240 x 12 times as much ; 
or, af» X y X jJy of J of yV of ^ X 70^3 X3 = 860 = work 
done in one day by 240 men. It will take as many days to dig 
the second trench as 860 is contained times in6x86x5x8. 
6 X 86 X 5 X 3 -f- 860 = 9 days. 

OPERATION. 

6x36x5x3~3|iixVXyhof^ofyVof ^><7o^X3X2 ==9. 

12. If 20 cords of wood are equal in value to 6 tons of 
hay, and 5 tons of hay to 36 bushels of wheat, and 12 bush- 
els of wheat to 25 bushels of com, and 14 bushels of com to 
56 pounds of butter, and *12 pounds of butter to 8 days of 
labor; how many cords of wood will be equal to 16 days of 
labor? 

Analtsis.— 1 day's labor is worth J of 721b. of butter = 9 lb. 
IJh, of bntteT=:j\ of 14 busb. conv = >A"=\\>w-a\v, <iWT^ «wi QIK 
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are worth f x 9 = } bush. corn. 1 bush, corn is worth -^j of 12 
bush, wheat = ^f bush., and } bush, corn are worth ^f x| = |J 
bush, wheat 1 bush, wheat is worth jV ^^ ^ tons hay = /y tons, 
and IJ bush, are worth ^^ x |J = /^^ tons of hay. 1 ton is worth 
I of 20 coi-ds = V cords, and g^V tons = V ^-is^i cord. This 
is the value of one day's abor, and 16 days' labor will be worth 
10 times i cord = 8 cords. 

OPERATION. 

I of Y or JJ of ^1 of 3^ of ^^ X V = 8 cords. Ans. 

(See Art. 370.) 

13. A, B, and G, put in trade $5626 : A's stock was in 
5 months, B's, *l months, and C's, 9 months. They gained 
$1260, which was so divided that A received $4 as often as 
B had $5, and as often as G had $3. After receiving 
$2164.50, B absconded : what was each one's stock in trade, 
and how much did A and G gain or lose by B's withdrawal? 

Analysis. — Since A received $4 as often as B had $5, and as 
often as had $3, if the whole gain were divided into 12 equal 
parts, A would have -f^y B, •;%, and 0, yj? ^^ $1260; or A would 
have $420, B, $525, and 0, $315. Now, if their respective gains 
be divided by the number of months each one's stock continued 
in trade, the quotients will represent their monthly gains, viz., A's 
wiU be 420 -^ 5 = $84; B's, $625 -^ 7 = $76 ;* and O's, $315 ~ 9 = 
$86, which gives $194 as their whole gfdn for 1 month. 

But since each one's share of the gain for a given time will be 
to the whole gain for the same time, as each one's stock to the 
whole stock; it follows, that A will have 1%^, B, jY«^, and 0, yV<^, 
of the whole stock, or A will have $2436, B, $2175, and 0, $1015. 
When B ran away he was entitled to his original stock, $2176, and 
his share of the gain for 7 months, that is, to $2175 -|- $525 = 
$2700; but as lie took away only $2164.50, A and gained 
$535.50 by Iiis withdrawal, which must be divided between them 
in the ratio of their investments, or as 4 to 3; therefore, A will 
have 4* &i^<^ ^ of B's unclaimed portion, or A wiU have $30^ 
And O $229.50. 
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OPKRAnON. 

4 + 5 + 3 = 12. 

A's whole gaiu = ^i^ of $1260 = $420 

B^s " " =^*^ " " =$625 

C's " " =T?j " *' =$315 

A's monthly gain = 8420 -i- 5 = $84 
B's " " = $525 -7- 1 = $T5 

C's " " = $315 -T- 9 = $35 

$194 

A's stock = j%^ of $5626 = $2436 
B's " = T^fif " " = $2115 
C's " = :^ " " = $1015 

$2115 + $525 - $2164.50 = $535.50, what B left, 
f of $535.50 = $306, A's share of it. 
» " " = $229.50, B's share of it. 

14, Mr. Johnson bought goods to the amount of $2400, J 
to be paid in 3 months, j- in 4 months, ^ in 6 months, and 
the remainder in 8 months: what is the equated time for the 
payment of the whole? 

Analysis. — $800 to be psdd }n 3 months, is the same as $1 to 
be paid in 2400 months; $600, in 4 months, the same as $1 in 
2400 months; $600, in 6 months, the same as $1 in 8600 months; 
and $400 in 8 months, tlie same as $1 in 3200 months. Then 
$1, payable in 2400 + 2400 + 3000 + 3200 = 11600 months, is the 
same as $2400 in ^^Vif ^^ 11600 months, which is 4 J months = 4 
months 25 days, the equated time of payment. 

OPERATION. 

800 X 3 = 2400 
600 X 4 = 2400 
600 X 6 = 3600 
400 X 8 = 3200 



2400 11600 

11600 ^ 2400 = 4|mo. = 4iao. 25 da. Ans. 
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15. What will be the interest on $60.48 for 1 year 3 
months, at t per cent.? 

Analysis. — Since the interest on $1 for 1 year is 7 cents, or 
seven hundredths of $1, the interest on $60.48 for 1 year, will 
bo $60.48 X .07 = $4.2336. The interest for 1 month will be j\ 
{as much as fur 1 year, or j\ of $4.2336 = $0.3528 ; and for 1 yr 
8 mo. = 15 months, it will be 15 times as much as for 1 month 
or $0.3528 x 15 =$5,292. 

OPERATION, 

($60.48 X .07 -^ 12) X 15 = $5,292. Ans. 

16. What will be the interest on $88.92, for 8 mo. 20 da., 
at 7 per cent.? 

17. A merchant has three kinds of cloth, worth $lf, $2^, 
$3f, a yard : what is the least number of whole yards he can 
sell, to receive an average price of $2 J a yard? * 

Analysis. — If he sells 1 yard worth $lf, for $2^, he will gain 
f of a dollar; to gain 1 dollar, he must sell as many yards as f is 
contained times in 1, or | yards. But since he is neither to gain 
nor lose by the operation, if he gains on one kind, he must lose an 
equal sum on some other; hence, he must sell some that is worth 
more than the average price. If he sells 1 yard worth $3 J for $2^, 
he will lose | of a dollar ; and to lose $1, he must sell I of a yard. 
Tlierefore, to make the loss equal to the gain, he must sell J of a 
yard at $3 J a yard, as often as he sells | of a yard at $1§ a 
yard. 

If he sells 1 yard worth $2|, for $2 J, he gains J of a dollar, 
and to gain $1 he must sell 4 yards; hence, to keep the average 
price, he must lose as much on some other; an^ as he can only 
lose on that at $3 J a yard, he must sell enough of that to lose 
$1, which would be | of a yard; therefore, as often as he sell 
f yard at $lf a yard, he must sell J yard at $3 J a yard; and 
as often as he sells 4 yards at $2j a yard, he must sell | yard 
at $3 J a yard. 

But since it is desirable to have the proportional parts expressed 
in the least whole numbers, we may multl^^vly tk^ "wkks^n^x^ Xsi '^Ci^ 
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least common maltiple of their denominators, and divide the pro* 
ducts by their greatest common factor; this being done, we obtain 
in the above example, 3 yards at |lf a yard, 10 yards at $2| a 
yard, and 4 yards at $3j a yard. 



OPERATION. 



H 



H 1 


S 







6 


6j J 


4 


4 


30 

4 


30 
8 



3 

10 

4 



18. The hoar and minute hands of a clock are together at 
13 o'clock: when are they next together? 

Analysis. — Since the minnte-hand passes over 60 minute spaces 
while the hour-hand passes over 5, the minute-hand passes over 12 
minute spaces while the hour-hand passes over 1, gaining 11 
minute spaces on the hour-hand in 12 minutes of time, the 
minute-hand requiring one minute of time to pass over 1 minute 
of space. Hence, in 1 minute of time, the minute-hand gains on 
the hour-hand f| of a minute space. 

When the minute-hand has returned to 12, the hour-hand will 
be at 1, and the minute-hand has then to gain 5 minute spaces. As 
the minute-hand gidns ^^ spaces in 1 minute of time, it will take 
as many minutes as |^ is contained times in 5, viz., 5/ymi.= 
5 mi 27-^ sec, which added to 1 o^clock, gives 1 hr. 5 mi. 27^^ sec. 

Second Avaltsis. — In 12 hours the minute-hand/ passes the 
hour-hand 11 times; consequently, if both are at 12, the minute- 
hand will pass the hour-hand the first time in ^ of 12 hours, or 
1 hr. 5 mi. 27y\ sec. It will pass it the second time in j\ of 12 
hours, and so on. 

operation. 

6 X H = fr = S^jmi. = 6 mi. 27y\sec., which added to 

1 hr. = Ihr. 5 mi. 2t/i-sec. Ans. 

19. An apple boy bought a certain number of apples at 
the rate of 3 for 1 cent, and as many more at 4 for 1 cent; 
and selling them again at 2 for 1 cent, he found that he had 

gained 15 cents : how many ap\A^ft \vaA \sr,X 
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AwALTsis. — Since he bought a number of apples at 3 for a cent, 
and as many more at 4 for a cent, he paid ^ of a cent apiece for 
the first, and J of a cent apiece for the second lot: then, J + i =Ti 
of a cent, what he paid for one of each, and y'^ -i- 2 = -^^ of a cent, 
the average price for all he bought. Since he sold at 2 for a cent, 
or ^ a cent apiece, he must have gained on each apple the differ- 
ence between ^ and -j^z^J^ of a cent; hence, to gain 1 cent he 
most sell as many apples as ^^ ^^ contained times in 1 = 4^ apples, 
and to gain 15 cents he must sell 15 times as many, or 4J x 15 = 72 
apples. 

OPERATION. 

1 ~ /^ = 4|, 4^ X 16 = 13 apples. Ans. 

20. A gentleman left to his three sons, whose ages were 13, 
15, and 1*7 years, $15000, to be divided in such a manner, 
that each share being pat at interest, at 7 per cent., should 
give to each son the same amount when he attained the age 
of 21 years : what was the share of each? 

Analysis. — By the question, their respective shares would be at 
interest 8, 6, and 4 years. 

Find the present worth of $1 for 8, 6, and 4 years, respect- 
ively: they are $0.6410256+, $0.7042253 +, and $0.78125. 
These sums being put at interest at 7 per cent., will each amount 
to $1 at the expiration of their respective times; and the sum of 
these numbers, $0.6410256 + $0.7042253 + $0.78125 = $2.1265009 + 
is the amount, which being so distributed among them, will pro- 
duce $1 to each. If each number be divided by the sum, 
$2.1265009, the quotients will denote the parts of $1, which, ac 
cording to the conditions of the question, each person should re- 
ceive; therefore, each person will receive for his entire share, 
16000 like parts of one dollar. 
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OPERATION. 

$1 -h 1.56 = $0.0410256 + present worth of $1 for 8 years 

$1 ^ 1.42 = j;0.7042253 + " " " 6 

$1 -r- 1.28 = $0.78 125 " " " 4 

$2.1265'009 

$0.6410256 -r 2.1265 X 15000 = $4521.694 
1.7042253 ~ 2.1265 X 15000 = $4967.494 
1.78125 ~ 2.1265 X 15000 = $5510.815 

21. A, B, C, and D, agree to do a piece of work for $312. 

A, B, and C, can do it in 10 days ; B, C, and D, in 7^ 
days ; C, D, and A, in 8 days ; and D, A, and B, in 8f 
days : in how many days can all do it, working together ; in 
how many days can each do it, working alone ; and what part 
of the pay ought each to receive? 

Analysis. — Since A, B, C, can do the work in 10 days, they 
can do -^^ = jW of it in 1 day ; since B, 0, D, can do it in 7| 
days, they can do y^y = yY^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 1 ^^7 5 since 0, D, A, can do 
it in 8 days, they can do { = yVu^ of it in 1 day ; and since D, A, 

B, can do it in 8} days, they can do ^^ = yY^j of it in 1 day ; 
hence, A, B, 0, and D, hy working 3 days each, will do 
t¥i^ + tVV + iVff + T2V = f'2V of the work, and in 1 day they will 
do J of yyTj = , Yif. It will then take them as many days to do the 
whole as -j'^^ is contained times in 1 = 6|^y days. 

By subtracting, in succession, what the three can do in 1 
day, when they work together, from what the four can do in 1 
day, we shall have what each one will do in 1 day: viz., 
tA — tVo = T-2«» ^hat D will do in 1 day; yU>^ - y^^ = yf,, 
what A can do in 1 day; yV\y — y^j^ = T2?r? what B can do in 1 
day ; yY<f — iV^ = tItt? what can do in 1 day. It will take 
each as many days to do the whole work as the part which he 
en do in one day is contained times in 1: viz., 1 -ryf^ = 40 days 
A's time to do it; l-i-y|^ = 30 days, B's; 1 -r ^l^ -= 24 days 
C's ; 1 -r yj^ = 17| days, B's. 

Now, each should receive such a part of the whole amount paid. 
vLs., $312f as he did of the whole work. Tliis part will be 
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denoted by T^hat he did in 1 day multiplied by the nnuiber of 



lutjrs lie wuiJi-cu; vi^., jx^ j-f^ a. uyy — -j-VJ -J^i 


I2d ^ 


"lO — iTTt 


0, dir x 6A = W; D, tIj X 6/, =tV 




OPERATION. 




^^ = ^\2^, what A, B, C, do in 1 day. 




r\ =^tV%, " B, C, D, - " 




i i¥ff, " C, D, A, - " 




6^6 -iVo, " I>,A, B, " " 


< 


tV^ + iTo + T^#o + tVo = t¥o. ^hat A, B, C, 


and D, 


can do in 3 days. 




tYq -t- 3 = Y^2^|), what A, B, G, and D, can do in 


1 day. 


T% — T^^ = jh* what A can do in 1 day ; 1 H 


="TflF = 


= 40 da. 


19 15 4 « T> u tt -1 , 

r2o T2e — TTo» -»^ ^ 


4 . 


= 30 da. 


19 14 H " P " " 1 < 


=-Tlxr = 


= 24 da. 


19 12 — 7 " n " " 1 

T20 ijfff - T20» ^ •»^ 


7 


= n|da. 


Hence, the share of each will be : 




$312 X ^% =. $49.26y«g, A's share. 




$312 X j\ — $65.68yV, B's share. 




$312 X y\ = $82.10ig, C's share. 




$312 X ^ - $114.94{ J, D's share. 







$312.00, amount paid to A, B, C, and D 

22. A person owning f of a vessel, sold f of his share for 
$1736: what was the value of the whole vessel? 

23. If a man performs a journey in 1J- days, traveling 14| 
hours a day, in how many days will he perform the same 
journey by traveling lOf hours a day ? 

24. If 1^ of a pole stands in the mud, 2 feet in the water, 
and f above the water, what is the length of the pole ? 

25. After spending ^ of my money, and ^ of the remainder, 
I had $1062 left; how much had I at .first? 
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26. Suppose a cistern has two pipes, and that one can fill 
it in 7^ hours, and the other in 4^ honrs : in what time can 
both fill it, running together? 

2*7. If 54 yards of ribbon cost 99, what will 26 yards 
cost? 

28. If 2 acres of land cost | of f of { of $300, what will 
I of I of lOJ acres cost 7 

29. A regiment of soldiers, consisting of 1000 men, is to be 
clothed ; each suit is to contain 3^ yards of cloth If yards 
wide : how much shalloon that is j- yards wide is necessary for 
Uning ? 

30. How much tea, at 7s. 6d. a pound, must be given for 
234 bushels of oats, at 3s. 9d. a bushel, Kew York currency f 

31. What will 3 pipes of wine cost, at 2s. 9d. per quart, 
New England currency? 

32. A gives B 165 yards of cotton cloth, at 2s. 6d. per 
yard, Missouri currency, for 625 pounds of lump sugar : how 
much was the sugar worth a pound ? 

33. If the expense of keeping 1 horse 1 day is 3s. 4d., 
Canada currency, what will be the expense of keeping 4 horses 
3 weeks, at the same rate ? 

34. Bought 10 bales of cloth, each bale containing 14 
pieces, and each piece 22^ yaids, at 10s, 8d. per yard, Illinois 
currency : what was the cost of the cloth ? 

35. A has 7^cwt. of sugar, worth 12 cents a pound, for 
which B gave him 12^cwt. of flour: what was the flour worth 
a pound? 

36. Bought 120 yards of cloth, at 6s, 8d. a yard, New 
York currency, and gave in payment 76 bushels of rye, at 
4s. 6d. a bushel, New England currency, and the balance in 
money : how many dollars will pay the balance ? 

37. A merchant bought 21 pieces of cloth, each piece con- 
taining 41 yards, for which he paid 11260 ; he sold the doth 
at $1.75 per yard : did he gain or lose, and how mi|eh f 
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38. The boar and minate hands of a nf atch are together at 
12: at what moment will they be together between 5 and 6? 

39. How many yards of carpeting f of a yard wide will 
cover the floor of a room 18 feet long and 15 feet wide? 

40. If 9 men can bnild a house in 6 months, by working 
12 hours a day, how many hours a day must the same men 
work to do it in 6 months? 

41. B and C can do a piece of work in 12 days; with the 
assistance of A they can do it in 9 days : in what time can 
A do it alone? 

42. A can mow a certain field of grass in 3 days, B can 
do it in 4 days, and C can do it in 5 days: in what tune 
can they do it, working together? 

43. Divide the number 480 into 4 such parts that they 
shall be to each other as the numbers 3, 5,, 7, and 9? 

44. What length of a board that, is 8f inches broad, will 
make a square foot ? 

45. The provisions in a garrison were sufficient for 1800 
men, for 12 months ; but at the end of 3 ^months, it was re- 
inforced by 600 men, and 4 months afterward, a second rein- 
forcement of 400 men was sent in: how long would the 
provisions last after the last reinforcement arrived? 

46. A merchant bought a quantity of broadcloth and baize 
for $488.80 ; there was 117^ yards of broadcloth, at $3^ per 
yard ; for every 5 yards of broadcloth he had 1^ yards of 
baize : how many yards of baize did he buy, and what did it 
ijost him per yard? 

47. If the freight of 40 tierces of sugar, each weighing 3^ 
cwt., for 150 miles, costs $42, what must be paid for the 
freight of lOhhd., each weighing 12 cwt., for 50 miles? 

48. If 1 pound of tea be equal in value to 50 oranges, and 
70 oranges be worth 84 lemons, what is the value of a pound 
of tea, when a lemon is worth 2 oeutftt 
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49. What ftmouftt mnst be diBcoanted, at 7 per eent, to 
make a present payment of a note of $500, due 2 years 8 
months hence? 

60. If the interest on $225 for 4^ years is $91.12^, what 
would be the interest on $640, at the same rate, for 2^ yeaxs? 

51. A farmer having 1000 bnshels of wheat to sell, can 
have $1.75 a bashel cash, or $1.80 in ninety days : which 
would be most advantageous to him, money being worth 7 per 
cent. 7 

52. A merchant bought goods to the amount of $1575 on 
9 months' credit ; he sells the same for $1800 in cash : money 
being worth 6 per cent., what did he gain? 

53. Three persons in partnership gain $482.62 ; A pat in f 
as much capital as B, and B put in f as much as C : what 
was each one's share of the gain? 

54. A father divided his estate, worth $9268.60, among his 
4 children, giving A } of it, B ^, and C $5 as often as he 
gave D $6 : how much did each receive ? 

55. A tax of $475.50 was laid upon 4 villages, A, B, C, 
and D ; it was so distributed, that as often as A and B each 
pud $5, G paid $7, and D $8 ; what part of the whole tax 
did each village pay ? 

56. There are 1000 men besi^ed in a town, with provl^ons 
for 5 weeks, allowing each man 16 ounces a day. If they are. 
reinforced by 400 men, and no relief can be afforded till the 
end of 8 weeks, what must be the daily allowance to each 
man? 

57. A reservobr has 3 pipes ; the first can fill it in 10 days, 
tlie second, in 16 days, and the third can empty it in 20 days : 
in what time will the cistern be filled if they are all allowed 
to run at the same time? 

58. Two persons, A and B, are on opposite sides of a 
wood, which is 536 yards m ^circumference ; they begm to 
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travel in the same direction at the same time ; A goes at the 
rate of 11 yards a minute, and B, at the rate of 34 yards in 
3 minutes : how many times will B go round the wood before 
he overtakes A? 

59. Two men and a boy were engaged to do a piece of 
work. One of the men could do it in 10. days, the other in 
1 6 days, and the boy could do it in 20 days : how long would 
it take them together to do the work? 

60. A owes B $500, of which $150 is to be paid in 3 
months, $175 in 6 months, and the remainder in 8 months: 
what would be the equated time for the payment of the whole ? 

61. If 42 men, in 270 days, workuig 8^ hours a day, can 
build a wall 98f feet long, 7^ feet high, and 2^ feet thick ; 
in how many days can 63 men build a wall 45^ feet long, 
6/^ feet high, and 3|- feet thick, working 11 J hours a day? 

62. After one-third part of a cask of wine had leaked 
away, 21 gallons were drawn, when it was found to be half 
full : how much did the cask hold ? 

63. A man had a bond and mortgage for $2500, dated 
July 1st, 1854. Xot satisfied with 7Vo interest, he sold the 
mortgage for its nominal value, and on Sept. 1st, 1854, pur- 
chased 10 shares of railroad stock, par $100, at 115. On Nov. 
1st, he bought 8 shares more of the same stock, at 98 ; and on 
April 1st, 1855, he bought 6 shares more at the same rate. 
On the first days of August and February, in each year, he 
received a regular semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent., and at 
the end of the year (January 1st, 1856) sold his whole stock 
at 99 : did he lose or gain by the investment in stocks, and 
how much? 

, 64. A landlord being asked how much he received for the 
rent of his property, answered, that after deducting 9 cents 
from each dollar, for taxes and repairs, there remained 
$3014.30 : what was the amount of his rents ? 

65. If 165 pounds of soap cost $16.50, for how vcwRk '^^ 
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it be necessary to sell 390 pounds, in order to gain the cost 
of 36 pounds 7 

66. What is the height of a wall which is 14^ yards in 
length, and ^^ of a yard in thickness, and which cost $406, it 
haviiig been paid for at the rate of 910 per cubic yard ? 

67. A thief escaping from an ofiQcer, has 40 miles the start 
and travels at the rate of 5 miles an hour ; the officer in puc 
suit travels at the rate of *l miles an hour : how far must he 
travel before he overtakes the thief? 

68. Two families bought a barrel of flour together, for 
which they paid 98, and agreed that each child should count 
half as much as a grown person. In one family there were 3 
grown persons and 3 children, and in the other, 4 grown per- 
sons and 10 children ; the first family used from the flour 2 
weeks, and the second 3 weeks ;^ how much ought each to 
pay? 

69. At 942 a thousand, how many thousand feet of lumber 
should be given for a farm containing 33 A. 2 R. 16 P., valued 
at 9125 an acre? 

70. A person paid $150 for an insurance on goods, at 
3f per cent., and finds that in case the goods are lost, he will 
receive the value of the goods, the premium of insurance, and 
$25 besides : what was the value of the goods ? 

71. A distiller purchased 5000 bushels of rye, which he 
could have at 96 cents a bushel, cash, or at $1, 2 months' 
credit ; which would be the more advantageous, to buy on 
credit, or to borrow the money at 7 per cent., and pay the 
cash? 

72. A stockholder bought | of the capital of a company at 
par ; he sold ^ of his purchase at par, and the remainder for 
$25000, and by the latter sale made $5000: what was the 
value of the whole capital ? 

73. How many bushels of grain will a bin contain, that is 
8ft Sin, wide, 2ft. 6\n. long, a.\id ^it. deep? 
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74. Three travelers have each to make the same journey 
of 2160 miles ; the first travels 30 miles a day, the second 
27, and the third 24 : how many days should one set out 
after the other, that they may all arrive together?- 

75. A house which was resold for $1180, would have given 
a profit of $420, if the second proprietor had purchased it 
$130 cheaper than he did: at what price did he purchase it? 

76. A piece of land of 188 acres was cleared by two com- 
panies of men, working together ; the first numbered 25 men, 
and the second 22 ; the first company received $84 more than 
the second : how many acres did each company clear, and what 
did the clearing cost per acre? 

77. I have three notes payable as follow : one for $100, 
due Feb. 12th; the second for $400, due March 12th; and 
the third for $300, due April 1st : what is the average time 
of payment from January 1st ? 

78. How many marble slabs, 15 in. square, will it take to 
pave a floor 32 feet long, and 25 feet wide? What will be 
the cost at $3 a square yard for the marble, and 40 cents a 
square yard for labor? 

79. A man, in his will, bequeathed $500 to A, $425 to B, 
$300 to C, $250 to D, and $175 to E ; but after settling up 
the estate and paying expenses, there was but $1155 left : 
what is each one's share? 

80. If 31b. of tea are worth 71b. of coffee, and 141b. of 
coffee are worth 481b. of sugar, and 181b. of sugar -are worth 
2*1 lb. of soap ; how many pounds of soap are 6 lb. of tea 
worth ? 

81. What is the hour, when the time past noon is | the 
time to midnight? 

82. If f of a yard of cloth cost $J, being J of a yard wide, 
what is the value of |> of a yard If yards wide, of the same 
quality ? 

83. A farmer sold 60 fowls, % \»x\ X.'^ft^^i^, %2sA ^ "^aJ^ 
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chickens ; for the turkejs he received $1.10 apiece, and for the 
chickens 60 cents apiece, and for the whole he receired $51 60 : 
how many were there of each? 

84. A person hired a man and two boys ; to the man he 
gave 6 shillings a day, to one boy 4 shillings, and to the 
other 3 shillings a day, and at the end of the time he paid 
them 104 shillings : how long did they work? 

85. Divide $6471 among three persons, so that as often as 
the first gets $5, the second will get $6, and the third $7. 

86. Two partners have invested in trade $1600, by which 
they have gained $300 ; the gain and stock of the second 
amount to $1140 : what is the stock and the gain of each? 

87. What is the height of a tower that casts a shadow 
75.75 yards long, at the same time that a perpendicular staff 
3 feet high, gives a shade of 4.55 feet in length? 

88. A can do a certain piece of work in 3 weeks ; B can 
do 3 times as much in 8 weeks; and C can do 5 times as 
much in 12 weeks : in what time can they all together do the 
first piece of work? 

89. Two persons pass a certain point, at an interval of 4 
hours ; the first traveling at the rate of 1 1 J, and the second 
17 J miles an hour : how long, after passmg the fixed point, and 
how far, will the firat travel before he is overtaken by the second? 

90. Three persons engage in trade, and the sum of their 
stock is $1600. A's stock was in trade 6 months, B's 12 
months, and C's 15 months ; at the time of settlement, A re- 
ceives $120 of the gain, B $400, and C $100 : what was each 
person's stock ? 

91. A, B, and C, start at the same time, from the samo 

point, and travel in the same direction, around an island 73 

miles in circumference. A goes at the rate of 6 miles, B 10 

miles, and C 16 miles per day : in what time will they all be 

together agsAu ? 
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92. What length of wire, \ of an inch in diameter, can be 
drawn from a cube of copper, of 2 feet on a side, allowing 10 
per cent, for waste? 

93. A person having $10000 invested in 6 per cent, stocks, 
sells out at 65, and invests the proceeds in 5 per cents at 
82^ : what will be the difference in his annuftl income ? 

94. In order to take a boat through a lock from a certain 
river into a canal, as well as to descend from the canal into 
the river, a volume of water is necessary 46 J yards long, 8 
yards wide, and 2f yards deep : how many cubic yards of 
water will this canal throw into the river in a common year, 
if 40 boats ascend and 40 descend cacb day, except Sundays 
and eight holidays ? 

95. A company numbering sixty-six shareholders have con- 
structed a bridge which cost $200000 : what will be the gain 
of each partner at the end of 22 years, supposing that 6400 
persons pass each day, and that each pays one cent toll, the 
expense for repairs, &c., being $5 per year for each (share- 
bolder ? 

96. Five merchants were in partnership for four years, the 
first put in $60, then, 5 months after, $800 ; the second put 
in first $600, and 6 months after $1800 ; the third put in 
$400, and every six mouths after, he added $500 ; the fourth 
did not contribute till 8 months after the commencement of 
the partnership ; he then put in $900, and repeated this sum 
every 6 months; the fifth put in no capital, but kept the ac- 
counts, for which the others agreed to allow him $800 a year, 
to be paid in advance, and put in as capital What is each 
one's share of the gain, which was $20,000 f 

9*7. A general, arranging his army in the form of a square 
found that he had 44 men remaining: but by increasing eadi 
side by another man, he wanted 49 to fill up the square : how 
many men had he? 

98. A> B, and C, are to shaift |a&^ Vti MJofe ^x^^rs^^-^ ^V 
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1^, \f and ^ respectiyelj ; but bj the death of C, it is required 
to diWde the whole som proportionaUj between the other two : 
what will each have? 

99. A lady going out shopping, spent at the first place she 
stopped, one-half her money, and half a dollar more ; at the 
next place, half the remainder, and half a dollar more ; and at 
the next place, half the remainder, and half a dollar more, 
when she found that she had but three dollars left : how much 
had she when she started? 

100. If a pipe of 6 inches discharges a certain quantity of 
Quid in 4 hours, in what time will 4 pipes, each of 3 inches 
bore, discharge twice that quantity? 

101. A man bought 12 horses, agreeing to pay $40 for the 
first, and in an increasing arithmetical progression for the rest, 
paying $370 for the last : what was the difference in the cost, 
and what did he pay for them all? 

102. A bill for goods, amounting to $15000, is to be paid 
for in three equal payments without interest ; the first in 4 
months, the second in 6 months, and the third in 9 months, 
money being worth t per cent. : how much ready money ought 
to pay the debt? 

103. If an iron bar 5 feet long, 2^ inches broad, and If 
inches thick, w^h 45 pounds, how much will a bar of the 
same metal weigh, that is *l feet long, 3 inches broad, and 2| 
inches thick? 

104. A market woman bought a certain number of eggs at 
the rate of 4 for 3 cents, and sold them at the rate of 5 for 
4 cents, by which she made 4 cents : what did she pay apiece 
for the eggs 7 What did she make on each egg sold 7 How 
many did she sell to gain 4 cents ? 

105. A person passed ^ of his life in childhood, ^ of it in 
youth, 5 years more than ^ of it in matrimony ; he then had 
a son, whom he survived 4 years, and who reached only ^ the 
Bge of bis father : at wbat c^^e ^<di \v^ ^\^^ 
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106. A well is to be stoned, of which the diameter is 6 
feet 6 inches, the thickness of the wall is to be 1 foot 6 
inches, leaving the diameter of the well within the wall 3 feet 
6 inches ; if the well is 40 feet deep, how many cubic feet of 
stone will be required? 

107. A surveyor measured a piece of ground in the form of 
a rectangle, and found one side to be 37 chains, and the other 
42 chains 16 links: how many acres did it contain? 

108. A farmer bought a piece of land for $1500, and 
agreed to pay principal and interest in 5 equal annual instal- 
ments : if the interest was 7 per cent., how much was the 
annual payment ? 

109. A fountain has 4 receiving pipes, A, B, C, and D ; 
A, B, and C will fill it in 6 hours ; B, C, and D in 8 hours ; 
C, D, and A in 10 hours ; and D, A, and B in 12 hours : it 
has also 4 discharging pipes, E, F, G, and H ; E, F, and Q 
will empty it in 6 hours ; F, G, and H in 5 hours ; G, H, 
and E in 4 hours ; H, E, and F in 3 hours. Suppose the 
fountain full of water, and all the pipes open, in what time 
would it be emptied? 

110. If a ball 2 inches in diameter weighs 5 pounds, what 
will be the diameter of another ball of the same material that 
weighs 78.125 pounds? 

111. A gives B his bond for $5000, dated AprU 1st, 1861, 
payable in ten equal annual instalments, the first payment of 
$500 to be made April 1st, 1862. Afterward, A agreed to 
take up his bond on the 1st day of April, 1863. He was to 
pay, on that day, the instalment due on the 1st of April, 
1862, with interest at 7 per cent., the instalment due April 
1st, 1863, and to be allowed compound interest, at 7 per 
cent., to be computed hcUf-yearly, on each of the subsequent 
payments: what sum, on the first day of April, 1863, will 
cancel the bond? 
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MENSURATION. 

405. Mensuration is the art of measuring, and embraces ell 
the methods of determining the contents of geometrical figures. 
It is divided into two parts, the Mensuration of Surfaces, and 
the Mensuration of Volumes. 




MENSURATION OF SURFACES. 

406. Surfaces have length and breadth. They are measured 
by means of a square, which is called the unit of suTface, 

A SQUARE is the space included between four i foot, 

equal lines, drawn perpendicular to each other. 
Each line is called a side of the square. If 
each side be one foot, the figure is called a 
sqiLare foot 

The number of small squares that is con- 
tained in any large square, is always equal to 
the product of two of the sides of the large 
square. As in the figure, 3x3 = 9 square 
feet. The number of square inches contained 
in a square foot is equal to 12x 12 = 1 44. 

If the sides of a square be each four feet, the square will 
contain sixteen square feet. For, in the large square there are 
sixteen small squares, the sides of which are each one foot. 
Therefore, the square whose side is four feet, contains sixteen 
square feet. 

Triangle^ 

407. A TRIANGLE is a figure bounded by three straight lines. 
Thus, ACB is a triangle. 

The lines BA, AC, EC, are called sides; 
and the comers, B, A, and C, are called 
angles. The side AB is the base. 

When a line like CD is drawn, making 
the angle CD A equal to the angle CDB, 
then CD is said to be at i\gl\t axv^l^^ t<i 
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AB, and CD is called the altitude of the triangle. Each tri- 
angle CAD or CDB is called a right-angled triangle. The 
side BC, or the side AC, opposite the right angle, is called 
the hypothenuse. 

The area or contents of a triangle is equal to half the 
product of its base by its altitude {Bk, IV., Prop. VL). 

NoiB. — ^All the references are to Davies' Legendre. 

Examples. 

1. The base, AB, of a triangle is 50 yards, and the per- 
pendicular, CD, 30 yards : what is 

the area f opebation. 

60 
Analysis. — We first multiply the 80 

base by the altitude, and the' product 2)1500 

is square yards, which we divide by ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

2 for the area. 

2. In a triangnlar field the base is 60 chains, aad the per- 
pendicnlar 12 chains : how much does it contain f 

3. There is a triangular field, of which the base is 45 rods, 
and the perpendicular 38 rods : what are its contents 7 

4. What are the contents of a triangle whose base is 7d 
chains, and perpendicular 36 chains? 

Rectangle and Parallelogramu 

408. A RECTANGLE is a four-sided figure, 
or quadrilateral, like a square, in which the 
sides are perpendicular to each other, but 
the adjacent sides are not equal. 

409. A PARALLELOGRAM Is a quadrilat- 
eral which has its opposite sides equal 
and parallel, but its angles not right 
angles. The line DE, perpendicular to the 
base, is called the altitude. 
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The area of a square^ rectangle, or parallelogram, ia equti 
to the product of the base and altitude. 

Examples. 

1. What is the area of a sqaare field, of which the side's 
are each 66.16 chains? 

2. What is the area of a square piece of land, of which thl 
sides are 54 chains? 

3. What is the area of a square piece of land, of which the 
sides are 75 rods each? 

4. Wbiat are the contents of a rectangdar field, the length 
of which is 80 rods, and the breadth 40 rods ? 

5. What are the contents of a field 80 rods square? 

6. What are the contents of a rectangular field, 30 chains 
long and 5 chains broad? 

1; What are the contents of a field, 54 chams long and 18 
rods broad? 

8. The base of a parallelogram is 542 yards, and the per- 
pendicular height 720 feet : what is the area ? 

9. The measure of a rectangular field is 24000 square feet, 
and its length is 200 feet : what is its breadth ? 

Trapezoid. 

410. A TRAPEZOID is a quadrilateral, D E 

ABCD, haying two of its opposite sides, 
AB, DC, paralleL The perpendicular, 
EF, is called the altitude. 

The area of a trapezoid is equal to half the product of (he 
sum of the two parallel sides hy the altitude {BL lY., Prop. 
YII.). 

Examples. 
1. Required the area or contents of the trapezoid A6CD, 
having gjren AB = 643.02 feet, DC = 428.48 feet, and 
EF = 342.32 feet 
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Ahaltsis. — Wo first find opebatioit. 

the sum of the parallel 643.02 + 428.48 = 1071.50 = sum 

eides, and then multiply it of parallel sides. Then, 1071.50 x 

by the altitude ; after which 842.32 = 366795.88 ; and 3.««79ja8J = 

we divide the product by 183397.94 = the area. 
2 for the area. ^ 

^ 2. What is the area of a trapezoid, the parallel sides of 
which are 24.82 and 16.44 chains, and the perpendicular dis* 
tance between them 10.30 chains? 

3. Required the area of a trapezoid, whose parallel sides . 
are 51 feet and 87 feet 6 inches, and the perpendicular dis- 
tance between them 20 feet and 10 inches. 

4. Required the area of a trapezoid, whose parallel sides 
are 41 and 24.5, and the perpendicular distance between them 
21.5 yards. 

5. What is the area of a trapezoid, whose parallel sides are 
15 chains, and 24.5 chains, and the perpendicular height 80.80 
chains ? 

6. What are the contents of a trapezoid, when the parallel 

sides are 40 and 64 chains, and the perpendicular distance be« 

tween them 52 chains? 

Circle. 

411. A Circle is a portion of a plane bounded by a curved 
line, every point of which is equally dis- 
tant from a certain point within, called 
the center. 

The curved line AEBD is called the 
circumference; the point C, the center; 
the line A6, passing through the center, 
a diameter; and CB, a radius. 

The circumference, AEBD, is 3.1416 
times as great as the diameter AB. Hence, if the diameter is 
1, the ciicumference will be 3.1416. Therefore, if the diameter 
is known, the circumference ts found by multiplying 8.1416 
by the diameter {Bk, V., Prop, XYI."^, 
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Examples. 

1. The diameter of a circle is 8 : what is the circamferenceT 

OPBRATION. 

Akaltbib. — The circumference is fomid 3.1416 

!»y simply multiplyiag 8.1416 by the di- 8 

»™et«r. jyjs 25.1328 

2. The diameter of a circle is 186 : what is the circmn- 
ference ? 

3. The diameter of a circle is 40 : what is the circum- 
ference ? 

4. What is the circmnference of a circle whose diameter is 
67? 

412. Since the circmnference of a circle is 3.1416 times as 
great- as the diameter, it follows, that if the circumference is 
knovmj we may find the diameter by dividing it by 3.1416. 

Examples. 

1. What is the diameter of a circle whose circumference is 
157.08 ? 

2. What is the diameter of a circle whose circumference is 
23304.3888 7 

3. What is the diameter of a circle whose circumference is 
13700? 

413. To find the area or contents of a circle. 

Rule. — Multiply the square of the radius by 3.1416 {Bk, 
v., Prop. XV.). 

Examples. 

1. What is the area of a circle whose diameter is 12 ? 

2. What is the area of circle whose diameter is 5 ? 

8. What ia the area of a circle whose diameter is 14? 
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i. How many Eqnnre yards in a circle whose diameter is 3§ 
feet? 
5. What is the area of a circle whose diameter is ^ mile ? 




-114 A irnEPE la a poition of space 
boanded b> a curved surface all the 
|iinnts of which arc eqaaily distant from 
a certain poiot within called the center 
Tlie hne AD pa'Jsing through its center 
C IS called the diameter of the sphere 
and AC its ridiu-. 

415. To find the surface of a sphere. 

'R\ile.—-MitUiphj the square of the diameter by 3.1416 {Bh. 
VIII., Prop. X., Cor. 1.). ' "" 

Esamples. 

1. What is the surface of a sphere whose diameter is 6 ? 

2, What is the surface of a sphere whose diameter is 14 ? 

3, Required the number of square inches in the surface of a 
sphere whose diameter is 3 feet or 36 inches. 

4. Enquired the area of the surface of the earth, its umbd 
diameter being "1918.7 miles? 

MENSCEATION OF VOLUMES. 

416. A SOLID or yolume is a portioD of space baving; three 
dimensions : length, breadth, and 
thickness. It is measured by a 
cube, 'caJled the cuhic unit, or 
unit of volume. 

A CUBE is a volume having 
six equal faces, which arc squares. 
If the sides of the cube be each 8foct = I vard. 

one foot lonff, the figure is called 
a cubic foot. But when the sides ol W^ (;\&i6 so* «^ir. i;«A, 
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as in the figure, it is called a cubic yard. The base of tbe 
cube, which is the face on which it stands, contains 3x3 = 9 
square feet. Therefore, 9 cubes, of one foot each, can be 
placed on the base. If the figure were one foot high, it would 
contain 9 cubic feet ; if it were 2 feet high, it would contain 
two tiers of cubes, or 18 cubic feet ; hence, the contents are 
equal to the product of the length, breadth, and height. 

417. To find the voliime or contents of a sphere. 

Rule. — Multiply the surface by the diameter, and divide 

the product by Q ; the quotient vnll be the contents {Bk VIIL, 

Prop. XIV., Sch. 3). 

Examples. 

1. What are the contents of a sphere whose diameter is 12 f 



Analysis. — We find the snr- 
facre by multiplying the square of 
the diameter by 3.1416. We 
then multiplj the surface bj the 
diameter, and diyido the product 
by 6. 



OPXRATION. 

12* = 144 
multiply by 3.1416 

surface 452.3904 

diameter 12 

6)5428.6848 



solidity 



904.7808 



2. What are the contents of a sphere whose diameter is 8? 

3. Find the contents of a sphere whose diameter is 16 inches. 

4. What are the contents of the earth, its mean diameter 
being 7918.7 miles? 

5. Find the contents of a sphere whose diameter is 1.2 feet. 

Prism. 

418. A Prism is a Tolume whose ends or bases 
are equal plane figures, and whose faces are par- 
allelograms. 

The sum of the sides which bound the base, is 
called the perimeter of the base ; and the sum of 
the parallelograms which bound the prism, is called 
the convex snrfa:ce. 
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419. To find the convex surface of a xig^ht prism. 

Rule. — Multiply the perimeter of the hose by the perpen* 
dicular height^ and the product will be the convex surface 
{Bk. YII., Prop, I.). 

Examples. 

1. What is the convex surface of a prism whose base is 
bounded by five equal sides, each of which is 35 feet, the alti- 
tude being 62 feet? 

2. What is the convex surface when there are eight equal 
sides, each 15 feet in length, and the altitude is 12 feet? 

420. To find the voltime or contents of a prism. 

Bule. — Multiply the area of the base by the altitude, and 
the product vrill be the contents {Bk. VII., Prop. XI Y.). 

Examples. 

1. What are the contents of a square prism, each side of 
the square which forms the base being 16, and the altitude of 
the prism 30 feet? 

OPBBATION. 

Analysis. — We first find the area of the Tfi* — Q'^fi 
square which forms the base, and then multi- oq 

ply by the altitude. ^^ ^680 

2. What are the contents of a cube, each side of which is 
48 inches? 

3. How many cubic feet in a block of marble, of which 
the length is 3 feet 2 inches, breadth 2 feet 8 inches, and 
height or thickness 5 feet ? 

4. How many gallons of water will a cistern contain, whose 
dimensions are the same as in the last example? 

5. Required the measure of a triangular prism, whose height 
is 20 feet, and area of the base ^^\. 
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Ojrlinder. 

421. A Cylinder is a volume generated 
by the revolution of a rectangle, AF, about 
KF. The hue EF is called the axis, or 
altitude ; the circular surface, the convex 
turfaoe of the cj'liudcr: and the circular 
ends, the bases. 

422. To find th* convex amfaoe of a 
cyllndBT. 

Rule. — iTuUijili/ the circumference of the base by ih^ 
aitilude, and the product will be Ike convex surface {Book 
Till., Prop. I.). 

S^zamples. 

1, What ia the convex surface of a cylinder, the diameter 
of whose base is 20, and the altitude 40 ? 

2, What is the convex surface of a cylinder whose altitude 
is 28 feet, and the circumference of its base 8 feet 4 inches T 

3. What is the convex surface of a cylinder, the diameter 
of whose base is 15 inches, and altitude 5 feet ? 

4. What is the convex surface of a cylinder, the diametJ? 
of wbose base is 40, and altitude 50 feet ? 

423. To find the volume or contentH of a cylinder. 
Hule. — Mulliply the area of the bane by the aitilude: the 
product will be the contents or volume (Booh VIII., JProp. 
II.). 

Examples. 
1, Required the contents of a cylinder of which the altitode 
is 11 feet, and the diameter of the 
base 16 feet opmiAriON. 

IG' = 2.')3 

AwiLTSia,— We first find the area ■''^^^ . 

of tlie hose, and _ then mnltiply by area base, 201.0624 

the altitude: the product is the so- H 
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2. What are the contents^ of a cylinder, the diameter of whose 
base is 40, and the altitude 29 ? 

3. What are the contents of a cylinder, the diameter of 
whose base is 24, and the altitude 30 ? 

4. What are the contents of a cylinder, the diameter of 
whose base is 32, and altitude 12? 

6. What are the contents of a cylinder, the diameter of 
whose base is 25 feet, and altitude 15 ? 

F3>Ta2nid. 

424. A Pyramid is a volume bounded 
by several triangular .planes united at 
the same point, S, called the vertex, and 
by a plane figure or base, ABODE, in 
which they terminate. The altitude of 
the pyramid is the line SO, drawn per- 
pendicular to the base. 

425. To find the volume or contents of a pyramid. 

'Rvle,— Multiply the area of the base by the altitude, and 
divide the product by 3 {Bk. YII., Frop. XYII.). 




OPERATION. 

86 
24 

3 )20(U 

Ans. 6SS 



Examples. 

1. Requked the contents of a pyramid, 
the area of whose base is 86, and the alti- 
tude 24. 

Analysis. — Wo simply multiply tlie area of 
the base 86, by the altitude 24, and then di- 
vide the product by 8. 

2. What are the contents of a pyramid, the area of whose' 
base is 365, and the altitude 36 ? 

3. What are the contents of a pyramid, the area of whose 
base is 207, and altitude 36 ? 

4. What are the contents of a pyramid, the 8j:e.Q» <^1 '^^^^^^ 
hiise is 562, and altitude 80 ? 
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5. What arc the contents of a pyramid, the area of whose 
base is 540, and altitude 82? 

6. A pyramid has a rcctangnlar base, the sides of which are 
r)0 and 24 ; the altitude of the pyramid is 86 : what are its 
contents ? 

7. A pyramid with a square base, of which each side is 15 
lius an altitude of 24 : what are its contents 7 

Oone. 

426. A Cone is a volume generated by 
the revolution of a right-angled triangle' 
ABC, about the side CB. The point G is 
the vertex, and the line CB is called the 
axis, or altitude, 

427. To find the volume or contents of a 
oone. 

Rule. — Multiply the area of the hose by the altitude, and 
divide the product by Z ; or, multiply the area of the base 
by onMhird of the altitude {Bk, VIII., Prop, V.). 

Examples. 

1. Required the contents of a cone, the diameter of whosft 
base is 6, and the altitude 11. 

Analysis. — We first square the opbration. 

diameter, and multiply it by 6' = 86 

.7854, which gives the area of 86 X .*r864 = 28.2744 

the base. We next multiply by zz 

the altitude, and then divide the 8 )811.0184 

product by 3. ^ns. 103.6T28 

2. What are the contents of a cone, the diameter of whose 
base is 86, and the altitude 27 ? 

8. What are the contents of a cone, the diameter of whose 
base is 35, and the altitude 277 

4. What are the contents of a cone, whose altitude is 27 
feet, and the diameter of the Vjase ^Q ^^^\.^ 
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QAUGING. 

428. GASE-GAtGiNG is the method of finding the number of 
gallons which a cask contains, by measuring the external di- 
mensions of the cask. 

429. Casks are divided into four varieties, according to the 
curvature of their sides. To which of the varieties any cask 
belongs, must be judged of by inspection. 



1st Variety — ^least curvature. 



2d Variety — ^least mean curvature. 



\x 



8d Variety — greatest mean curvature. 



4th Variety— greatest curvature. 




430. The first thing to be done is to find the mean di- 
ameter. To do this, 

Bule. — Divide the head diameter by the hung diameter, 
and find the quotient in the first column of the follovnng 
t-able, marked Qu. Then if the hung diameter he multiplied 
by the number on the same line with it, and in the column 
answering to the proper variety, the product vrill he the true 
mean diameter, or the diameter of a cylinder having the 
9ame aliitude and the same contents vMK ihA co^ «^rra^%ftd. 
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60 


IM V»r. 


Id Var. 


hi Var. 


4lh V»r. 


QlL 


lat Var. 


td Var. 


S«l Var. 


4lhVar. 


8G0O 


8-i'>5 


7905 


7037 


76 


9270 


9227 


8881 


8827 


51 


8()80 


849:j 


7937 


7081 


77 


9296 


9258 


8944 


8874 


52 


8T(»0 


8o20 


7970 


7725 


78 


9324 


9290 


8967 


8922 


53 


8720 


80-18 


8002 


7709 


79 


9352 


9320 


9011 


8970 


54 


8740 


8570 


8o;JO 


7813 


80 


9380 


9352 


9055 


9018 


! 55 


87G0 


S005 


8070 


7858 


81 


9409 


9383 


9100 


9066 


56 


8781 


86:^3 


8104 


7902 


82 


9438 


9415 


9144 


9114 


57 


8802 


8002 


8140 


7047 


83 


9407 


9446 


9189 


9103 


58 


8824 


8G90 


8174 


7992 


84 


9496 


9478 


9234 


9211 


50 


8840 


8720 


8210 


8037 


85 


9526 


9510 


9280 


9260 


GO 


8869 


8748 


8240 


8032 


88 


9556 


9542 


9326 


9308 


61 


8892 


8777 


8282 


8128 


87 


9586 


9574 


9372 


9357 


62 


8015 


88()fJ 


8320 


8173 


88 


9616 


9606 


9419 


9406 


63 


8938 


88:55 


8357 


8220 


89 


9647 


9638 


9466 


'9455 


64 


8902 


8805 


8395 


8265 


90 


9678 


9671 


9513 


9504 


65 


8980 


88!)4 


8433 


8311 


91 


9710 


9703 


9560 


9553 


66 


9010 


8924 


8472 


8357 


92 


9740 


9736 


9608 


9602 


67 


9034 


8054 


8511 


8404 


93 


9772 


9768 


9056 


9052 


68 


9000 


8983 


8551 


8450 


94 


9804 


9801 


9704 


9701 


69 


9084 


9013 


8590 


8497 


95 


9836 


9834 


9753 


9751 


70 


9110 


9044 


8631 


8544 


90 


9868 


9867 


9803 


9800 


71 


9136 


9074 


8672 


8590 


97 


9901 


9900 


9851 


9850 


72 


9162 


9104 


8713 


8637 


98 


9933 


9933 


9900 


9900 


73 


9188 


9135 


8754 


8685 


99 


9966 


9966 


9950 


9950 


74 


9215 


9166 


8796 


8732 


100 


10000 


10000 


10000 


10000 


75 


9242 


9190 


8838 


8780 













Examples. 

1. Supposing the diameters to be 32 and 24, it is required 
to find the mean diameter for each variety. 

Dividing 24 by 32, we obtain ,^5 ; which being found in 
the column of quotients, opposite thereto stand the numbers, 



for the correspond 
' ing mean dianietcii 
required. 



:9?96 1 ^ \^%^^^^ °^^- I 29:4272 
.8838 '^^Pl^^^^y 32, produce ^g ^SIG 

\. .8780 J ''^P^**'*^^'^^^' [ 28.0900 

2. The head diameter of a cask is 26 inches, and the bunsj 
diameter 3 feet 2 inches: what is the meati diameter, the cask 
bemg of the third variety ? 

3s The head diameter is 22 inches, the bung diameter 84 
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Inches : what is the mean diameter of a cask of the fourth 
Tariety? 

431. Having found the mean diameter, we multiply the 
square of the mean diameter by the decimal .7854, and the 
product by the length ; this will give the contents in cubic 
inches. Then, if we divide by 231, we have the contents in 
wine gallons (see Ar*^- ^^^^) I or if we divide by 282, we have 
the contents in beer gallons (Art, 4t6). 

Analysis. — For wine measure, we operation. 

multiply the length by the square of I X d^ X -^'•irM' = 
the mean diameter, then by the deci- I x d^ X 0034 
mal .7854, and divide by 231. 

If, then, we divide the decimal .7854 by 231, the quotient car- 
ried to four i)lace3 of decimals is .0084; and this decimal, multiplied 
by the square of the mean diameter and by the length of the 
cask, will give the contents in wine gallons. 

For similar reasons, the content is operation. 

found in beer gallons by multiplying I x d^ X 7 8 54 __ 
together the length, the square of the ^^^ 

mean diameter, and the decimal .0028. I X d^ X .0028. 

Hence, for gauging or measm-ing casks, 

HxxLq,^ Multiply the length by the square of the mean di- 
ameter ; then multiply by 34 for vnne^ and by 28 for beer 
measure^ and point off in the product four decimal places. 
The product icill then express gallons, and the decimals of a 
gallon, 

1. How many wine gallons in a cask, whose bung diameter 
is 36. inches, head diameter 30 inches, and length 50 inches ; 
the cask being of the first variety ? 

2. How many wine, and how many beer gallons in a cask 
whose length is 36 inches, bung diameter 35 inches, and head 
diameter 30 inches, it being of the first variety? 

3. How many wine gallons in a cask of which the head 
diameter is 24 inches, bung diameter 36 inches, and length 3 
feet 6 inches, the cask l)eing of the second variety? 
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OF THE MECHANICAL POWERS. 

432. There are six simple machines, which are called Me- 
chanical powers. They are, the Lever ^ the Pulley^ the Wheti 
and Axle^ the Inclined Plane, the Wedge, and the Screw. 

433. To understand the natnre of a machine, fonr thing 
most be considered. 

Ist The power or force which acts. This condstg in the 
efforts of men or horses, of weights, springs, steam, &c : 

2d. The resistance which is to be overcome by the power. 
This generally is a weight to be moved: 

Sd. The center of motion, called a fulcrum or projpi. The 
prop or fhlcmm is the point about which all the parts of the 
machine move : 

4th. The respective velocities of the power and resistance. 

434. A machine is said to be in equilibrium when the re- 
sistance exactly balances the power ; in which case all the 
parts of the machine are at rest, or in uniform motion, and in 
the same direction. 

Lever. 

436. The Lever is a bar of wood or metal, which moves 
around the fulcrum. There are three kinds of levers. 



1st. When the fulcrum is 
between the weight and the 
power : 




2d. When the weight is 
between the power and the 
fulcrum : 




a 
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8d. When the power is 
between the fulcrum and the 
weight : * "' 

The perpendicular distance 
from the fulcrum to the di- 
rections of the weight and power, are called the arms Ot 
the lever. 

436. An equilibrium is produced in all the levers, when the 
weight, multiplied by its distance from the fulcrum, is equal to 
the power multiplied by its distance from the fulcrum. That is, 

Rule. — ITie weight is to the power ^ as the distance ffom 
the power to the fulcrum^ is to the distance from the weight 
to (he fulcrum. 

Examples. 

1. In a lever of the first kind, the fulcrum is placed at the 
middle point : what power will be necessary to balance a 
weight of 40 pounds ? 

2. In a lever of the second kind, the weight Is placed at 
the middle point : what power will be necessary to sustain a 
weight of 50 lb. ? 

3. In a lever of the third kind, the power is placed at the 
middle point : what power will be necessary to sustain a 
weight of 25 lb. ? 

4. A lever of the first kind is 8 feet long, and a weight of 
60 lb. is at a distance of 2 feeli from the fulcrum : what power 
will be necessary to balance it? . 

5. In a lever of the first kind, that is 6 feet long, a weight^ 
of 200 lb. is placed at 1 foot from the fulcrum : what power 
will balance it? 

6. In a lever of the first kind, like the common steelyard, 
the distance from the weight to the fulcrum is one inch ; at 

what distance from the fulcrum must t\i^ ^Q»m ^1 \'^« "^^^^ 

17 
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placed, to balance a weight of lib? A weight of l|^^Ib.f 
Of21b.7 Of41b.7 

7. In a lerer of the third kind, the distance from the fnl- 
cniin. to the power is 5 feet, and from the fnlcrnm to the 
weight 8 foet : what power is necessary to sustain a weight of 
40 lb. 7 

8. In a lerer of the third kind, the distance from the ful- 
cmm to the weight is 12 feet, and to the power 8 feet : what 
power will be necessary to sustain a weight of 1001b.? 

437* Remarks. — In determining the eqnilibriam of the lerer, 
we have not considered its weight. In levers of the first kind, 
the Weight of the lever generally adds to the power, but in 
the second and third kinds, the weight goes to diminish the 
effect of the power. 

In the previous examples, we have stated the circumstances 
under which the power will exactly sustain the weight. In 
order that the power may overcome the resistance, it must of 
course be somewhat increased. The lever is a very important 
mechanical power, being n^uch used, and entering, indeed, into 
most other machines. 

Of the PuUey. 

438. The pulley is a wheel, having a 
groove cut in its circumference, for the 
purpose of receiving a cord which passes 
over it. When motion is imparted to the 
cord, the pulley turns around its axis, which 
is generally supported by being attached 
to a beam above. 

439. Pulleys are divided into two kinds, fixed pulleys and 
movable pulleys. When the pulley is fixed, it does not increase 
the power which is applied to raise the weight, but merely 
cboDges the direction in which it acts. 
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440. A movable pulley gives a mechanical 
in the movable pulley, the hand which sus- 
tains the cask actually supports but one- 
half of the weight of it ; the other half is 
supported by the hook to which the other 
end of the cord is attached. 

441. If we have several movable pul- 
leys, the advantage gained is still greater, 
and a very heavy weight may be raised by 
a small power. A longer time, however, 
will be required, than with the single pulley. 
It is, indeed, a general principle in ma- 
chines, that what is gained in power, is 
lost in time; and this is true for all ma- 
chines. There is also an actual loss of 
power, viz., the resistance of the machine 
to motion, arising from the rubbing of the 
parts against each other, which is called 
the/ric^io7i of the machine. This varies in 
the different machines, but must always be 
allowed for, in calculating the power neces- 
sary to do a given work. It would be 
wrong, however, to suppose that the loss 
was equivalent to the gain, and that no 
advantage is derived from the mechanical 
powers. We are unable to augment our 
strength, but by the aid of science we so 
divide the resistance, that by a continued 
exertion of power, we accomplish that 
which it would be impossible to effect by a 



advantage. Thus, 




M 



r 



^ 



single effort. 



If, in attaining this result, we sacrifice time, we cannot but 
see that it is most advantageously exchanged for power. 



442. It is plain, that }i\ the movable pulley, all the parts of 
the cord will be equally stretched ; and hence, ^wik ^<it^ \^QKir 
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ning from policy to pulley, will bear an eqoal part of tia 
wuigbt ; conseqaently, 

Rule. — The power wilt altoays be equal to the vjeight 
dtvided by the number of corda which reach from pulley to 
puUcy. 

Kxa.mples. 

I. In a single immoTable pulley, what power will sopporl i> 
weight of 601b.? 

3, In a single movable pulley, what power will support a 
weight of 80 ib. f 

3. In two movable pulleys, with 1 cords (see lost fig.)) what 
power will support a weight of 1001b.? 

Winch, or Wheel 

443. This machine is com- 
posed of a wheel or crank, 
firmly attached to a cylin- 
drical asle. The axle is 
Bupported at its ends by 
two pivots, which are of 
less diameter than the axle 
around which the rope is 
coiled, and which turn freely 
about the points of support 
In order to balance the 
weight, we must have, 

Rule. — The power to the weight, as the radius of the 

axle, to the length of the crank, or radius of the wheel. 

Examples. 
1. What must be the length of a crank or radius of a 
wheel, in order that a power of 40 Ib. may balance a weight 
of 6001b. suspended from an a.x\c o^ 6 TOiitniB todioa ? 
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2. What must be the diameter of an axle, that a power of 
1001b., applied at the circumference of a wheel of 6 feet 
diameter, may balance 400 lb. ? 

Inclined Plane 

444. The inclined plane is nothing more than a slope or 
declivity, which is used for the purpose of raising weights. It 
is not difficult to see that a weight can be forced up an in-, 
clined plane, more easily than it can be raised in a vertical 
line. But in this, as in the other machines, the advantage is 
obtained by a partial loss of power. 

Thus, if a weight W, 
be supported on the in- 
clined plane ABC, by a 
cord passing over a pulley 
at F, and the cord from 
the pulley to the weight be parallel to tKe length of the 
plane AB, the power P will balance the weight W., when 

P : W : : height BC : length AB. 

It is evident that the power ought to be less than tha 
weight, since a part of the weight is supported by the plane : 
hence, 

Rule. — Hie power is to the weight, as the height of the 
plane is to its length. 

Examples. 

1. Tlie length of a plane is 30 feet, and its height 6 feet: 
what power will be necessary to balance a weight of 200 lb. T 

2. The height of a plane is 10 feet, and the length 20 feet: 
what weight will a power of 601b. support? 

3. The height of a plane is 15 feet, and length 45 feet: 
what power will sustain a weiglit? of l^QVci.l 
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The Wedge. 

445. The wedge is composed of two inclined planes, united 
together along their bases, and form- 
ing a solid ACB. It is used to 
cleave masses of wood or stone. The 
resistance which it oyercomes is the 
attraction of cohesion of the body 
which it is employed to separate. 
The wedge acts, principally, by bemg 
struck with a hammer, or mallet, on 

its head, and very little effect can be produced with it, by 
mere pressure. 

. All cutting instruments are constructed on the principle of 
the inclined plane or wedge. Such as have but one sloping 
edge, like the chisel, may be referred to the inclined plane ; and 
such as have two, like the ax and the knife, to the wedge. 

Rule. — Half the thickness of the head of the toedge, is to 
the length of one of its sides, as the power which acts against 
its head to the effect produced at its side. 

Examples. 

1. If the head of a wedge is 4 inches thick, and the length 
of one of its sides 12 inches, what will measure the effect of 
a force denoted by 96 pounds? 

2. If the head of a wedge is 6 inches thick, the length of 
the side 2T inches, and the force applied measures 250 pounds, 
what will be the measure of the effect? 

3. If the head of a wedge is 9 inches, and the length of 
the side 2 feet, what will be the effect of a blow denoted by 
200 pounds? 

4. If the head of a wedge is 10 inches, and the length of 
the side 30 inches, what will measure the effect of a blow 

denoted bj 600 ? . 
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The Screw. 

446* The screw is composed of two parts — the screw, S, and 
the nut, N. 

The. screw, S, is a cylinder 
with a spiral projection winding 
around it. The nut, N, is per- 
forated to admit the screw, and 
within it is a grove into which 
the thread of the screw fits 
closely. 

The handle, D, which projects 
from the nut, is a lever which 
works the nut upon tlie screw. 

The power of the screw depends on the distance between the 
threads. The closer the threads of the screw, the greater will 
be the power ; but then the number of revolutions made by 
the handle, D, will also be proportionably increased : so that 
we return to the general principle — what is gained in power is 
lost in time. The power of the screw may also be increased 
by lengthening the lever, D, attached to the nut. 

The screw is used for compression, and to raise heavy 
weights. It is used in cider and wine presses, in coining, and 
for a variety of other purposes. 

Rule. — As the distance between the threads of a screw, is 
to the circumferenoe of the circle described by the povoer, so 
is the power employed to the weight raised. 

Examples. 

1. If the distance between the threads of a screw is half an 
inch, and the circumference described by the handle 15 feet, 
what weight can be raised by a power denoted by 720 pounds ? 

2. If the threads of a screw are one-third of an inch apart, 
and the handle is 12 feet long, what power must be applied 
to sustain 2 tons? 
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3. What force applied to the handle of a screw 10 feet 
long, with threads one inch apart, working on a wedge whose 
head is. 5 inches, and length of side 30 inches, will produce an 
effect measured by 100001b.? 

4. If a power of 300 pounds applied at the end of a lerer 
15 feet long will sustain a weight of 2827441b., what is the 
distance between the threads of the screw 7 



QUESTIONS IN NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. 
UNIFORM MOTION. 

447. If a moTing body passes oyer equal spaces in equal 
portions of time, it is said to more with uniform motion, or 
uniformly. 

448. The velocity of a moving body is measured by the 
space passed over in a second of time. 

449. Hie space passed over in any time is equal to the pro- 
duct of the velocity multiplied by the number of seconds in 
the time. 

If we denote the velocity by V, the space passed over by 
S, and the time by T, we have 

S = V X T. 

LAWS or rALLINO BODIES. 

450. A body falling vertically downward in a vacuum, falls 
through 16^ ft. during the first second after leaving its place 
of rest, 48^ ft. during the second second, 80^ ft. the third 
second, and so on : the spaces forming an arithmetical pro- 
gression of which the common difference is 32|^ft., or double the 
space fallen through during the first second. This number is 
called the measure of the force of gravity, and is denoted by g. 

45L It 18 seen from tte above, that the velocity of a bod,v 
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Is continually increasing. If H denote the height fallen 
through, T, the time, Y, the velocity acquired, and g, the 
force of gravity, the following formulas have been found to 
express the relations between these quantities : 

V = ^ X T . . . (1). 

V^ = 2^ X H . . . (2). 

H = IV X T . . . (3). 

K =ig XT . . . (4). 

From which we see, 

1st. That the velocity acquired at the end of any time, is 
equal to the force of gravity (321) multiplied by the time. 

2d. That the square of the velocity is equal to twice the 
force of gravity multiplied by the height ; or, the velocity is 
equal to the square root of that quantity, 

3d. Thai the space fallen through is equal to one-half the 
velocity multiplied by the time, 

4th. That the space fallen through is equal to one-half the 
force of gravity multiplied by the square of the time, 

452. If a body is thrown vertically upward in a vacuum, 
its motion will be continually retarded by the action of gravi- 
tation. It will finally reach the highest point of its ascent, 
and then begin to descend. The height to which it will rise 
may be found by the second formula in the preceding para- 
graph, when the velocity with which it is projected upward is 
known ; for the times of ascent and descent will be equal. 

453. The above laws are only approximately true for bodies 
falling through the air, in consequence of its resistance. We 
may measure the depths of wells or mines, and the heights of 
elevated objects approximately, by using dense bodies, as leaden 
bullets or stones, which present small surfaces to the air. 

Examples. 
1. A body has been fnllniT 1 2 seconds : what ppace did it 
describe in the hist second, and what in 1\\^ ^V^^:^'^ \\\3csr\ 
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2. A body has been foUing 15 seconds : find the space 
described and the Telocity acquired. 

3. How far mnst a body fall to acquire a velocity of 120 
feet? 

4. How many seconds will it take a body to fall throup^h a 
•^patMS of 100 feet? 

5. Find the space through which a heavy body falls in 10 
seconds, and the velocity acquired. 

6. How far must a body fall to acquire a velocity of 1000 
feet? 

7. A stone is dropped into a well, and strikes the water in 
8.2 seconds : what is the depth of the well ? 

8. A stone is dropped from the top of a bridge, and strikes 
the water in 2.5 seconds : what is the height of the bridge ? 

9. A body is thrown vertically upward with a velocity of 
160 feet : what height will it reach, and what will be the 
time of ascent? 

10. An arrow shot perpendicularly upward, returned again 
in 10 seconds. Required the velocitv with which it was shot, 
and the height to which it rose. 

11. A ball is let fall from the top of a steeple, and reaches 
the ground in three seconds and a half: what is the height of 
the steeple ? 

12. What time will be necessary for a body falling freely, 
to acquire a velocity of 2500 feet per second? 

13. If a ball be thrown vertically upward with a velocity of 
350 feet per second, how far will it ascend, and what will be 
tlie time of ascent and descent? 

14. How long must a body fall freely to acquire a velocity 
of 3040 feet per second ? 

15. If a body falls freely in a vacuum, what will be its 
velocity afte^ 45 seconds of M\^ 
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16. Daring how many seconds mast a body fail in a Tacnom 
tx) acquire a velocity of 1970 feet, which is that of a cannon- 
ball? 

It. What time is required for a body to fail in a vacuum, 
from an elevation of 3280 feet? 

18. From what height mast a body fall to acquire a ve- 
locity of 984 feet? 

19. A rocket is projected vertically upward with a velocity 
of 386 feet: after what time will it begin to fall, and to 
what height will it rise? 

SPECIFIC GRAVITT. 

454, The specific gravity of a body is the weight of a 
unit of volume compared wUh the weight of a unit of the 
standard. Distilled rain-water is the standard for measuring the 
specific gravity of bodies. Thus, 1 cubic foot of distilled rain- 
water weighs 1000 ounces avoirdupois. If a piece of stone, of 
the same volume, weighs 2500 ounces, its specific gravity ia 
2.5 ; that is, the stone is 2.5 times as heavy as water. 

If, then, we denote the standard by 1, the specific gravity 
of all other bodies will be expressed in terms of this standard ; 
and if we multiply the number denoting the specific gravity of 
any body by 1000, the product will be the weight in ounces 
of 1 cubic foot of that body. 

If any body be weighed in air and then in water, it will 
weigh less in water than in air. The difference of the weights 
will be equal to the sustaining force of the water, which is 
found to be equal to the weight of an equal volume of water : 
hence. 

Rule. — If we know or can find the weight of a body in 
air and in water, the difference of these weights wiU be equal 
to that of an equal volume of water; and the weight of the 
body in air divided by this difference will be the measure of 
the specific gravity (f the body, compared with waler as a 
ntandard. 
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Table 

OF ttrsouio OBAYirm — watdl, 1. 



MAMB or BOPm. 


■PM. «BAT. 


VAJOi or BODIBL 


tmX «KAT. 


METAT«R. 

• 


21.000 

19.500 

18.500 

11.350 

10.51 

8.800 

8.758 

8.000 

7.800 

7.500 

7.291 

7.215 

8.10 
8.10 
8.00 
8.00 
2.93 
2.90 
2.75 
2.72 
2.69 
2.66 
2.62 
2.60 


PorpliTry 


2.60 
2.50 
1.86 

1.049 

0.9859 

0.9822 

0.9476 

0.9452 

0.9206 

0.9121 

0.9036 

0.9036 

0.9012 

0.8941 

0.8614 

1.480 
2.050 
2.150 
2.542 
0.926 
1.842 
0.942 
0.969 


Sandstone 


A Jnviuuill ••..■■•■•■« 


Brick 


Qaicksilver 


WOODS. 

Oak, fresh felled 

White Willow 

Box 


Lead 

Silver 


CoDDer 


nrOnZO. r r 


BraM .. * T ...... r ..« r 


Elm 


Steel 


Horb^^m , , , . T . T T 


Iron 


Larch 


Tin 


Pine 


Zinc 


Maple 


BUILDING STONES. 


Ash 


Birch 


Blr 


AomDienae 

Basalt 


Horse^hestnut 

SOLID BODIES. 

Common earth. 

Moist sand .......... 


Alabaster 


Syenite 


Dolerite. 


Gneiss 


Quartz 


Clay 


Limestone 


Hint 


1 Phonolite 


Ice 


I Granite 


Lime 


Stone for building . . . 
Trachyte 


Tallow 


Wax 







By inspecting this Table, we see the weight of each body 
compared with an equal Tolnme of water. Thus, platinum is 21 
times as heavy as water ; gold, 19 times as heavy ; iron, tj 
times as heavy, &e. . 

Examples illustrating Specific Gravity. 

1. A piece of copper weighs 93* grains in air, and 82 J grains 
ill water : what is its specific gravity ? 

2. Uow many cubic feet are there in 2240 ponnds of dry 
oak, of which the specific gravity is .925, a cubic foot of 
standard water weighing 1000 ounces? 
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3. A piece of pumice-stone weighs in air 50 ounces, and 
when it is connected with a piece of copper which weighs 390 
ounces in air, and 345 ounces in water, the compound weighs 
344 ounces in water : what is the specific grayity of the 
stone ? 

4. A right prism of ice, the length of whose base is 20.45 
yards, breadth 15.15 yards, and height 10.5 yards, floats on 
the sea; the specific gravity of the ice is .930, and that of the 
sea-water 1.026 : what is the height of the prism above the 
surface of the water? 

5. A vessel in a dock was found to displace 6043 cubic 
feet of water : what was the weight of the vessel, each cubic 
foot of the water weighing 63 pounds ? 

6. A piece of glass was found to weigh in the air 33 
ounces, and in the water 21 ounces : what was its specific 
gravity ? 

t. A piece of zinc weighed in the air 1*7 pounds, and lost 
when weighed in water 2.35 pounds : what was its specific 
gravity ? 

8. If a piece of glass weighed in water loses 318 ounces of 
its weight, and weighed in alcohol loses 250 ounces, what is 
the specific gravity of the alcohol? 

9. A flask filled with distilled water weighed 14 ounces ; 
filled with brandy, it weighed 13.25 ounces ; the flask itself 
weighed 8 ounces : what was the specific gravity of the 
brandy ? 

10. What is the weight of a cubic foot of statuary marble, 
of which the specific gravity is 2.837, the cubic foot of water 
weighing 1000 ounces? 

11. A jar containing air weighed 24 ounces 33 grains ; the 
air was then excluded, and the jar weighed 24 ounces ; the 
jar being then filled with oxygen gas, weighed 24 ounces 36.4 
grains : what was the specific gravity of the oxygei the air 
being taken as the standard? 
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mabiotte's law. 



465. This law, which relates to aur and all other gases, 
steam and all other vapors, was discoyered by . the Abbe 
Mariotte, a French philosopher, who died in 1684. It will be 
mAlj understood from a particular example. 

Suppose an upright cylindrical vessel in a vacuum contains a 
iras which is confined in the vessel by a piston at the upi>er 
end. Suppose the gas or vapor fills the whole vessel, and the 
piston is loaded with a weight of 5 pounds. If now, the 
piston be loaded with a weight of 10 pounds, the gas will be 
compressed and occupy only half its former space. If the 
weight be increased to 15 pounds, the gas will have only one- 
third of its original volunie, and so on. At the same time, 
the density of the gas or vapor will be doubled, made three 
times as great, and so on. The law, therefore, may be thus 
stated : 

Rule. — The temperature remaining the same, the volume 
of a gas or vapor is inversely proportional to the pressure 
which it sustains* Also, the density of a gas or vapor is di- 
rectly pi'oportioncd to the pressure. 

Examples. 

1. A vase contains 4.3 quarts of air, the pressure being 10 
pounds : what will be the volume of the air when the pressure 
is 12.3 pounds, the temperature remaining the same? 

2. Under a pressure of 15 pounds to the square inch, a 
certain quantity of gas occupies a volume of 20 quarts : what 
pressure must be applied to reduce the volume to 8 quarts? 

3. A quart of air weighs 2.6 grains under a pressure of, 15 
pounds : what will be the weight of a quart, if the pressure 
l«5 reduced to 14.2 pounds? 

4. The pressure upon the steam contained in a cylinder is 
increased from 25 pounds upon the square inch to 4T pounds : 
^'hat part of the original volvim^ '^xLl be occuijied? 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OP UNITS. 

I. ABSTRACT UNITS. 

456. The abstract unit 1 is the base of all numbers, and is 
called a unit of the first order. The unit 1 ten, is a unit of 
the second order ; the unit 1 hundred, is a unit of the third 
order ; and so for units of the higher orders. Jhese are ab- 
stract numbers formed from the unit 1, according to the scale 
of tens. All abstract integral numbers are collections of the 
unit one. 

n. UNITS OF CURRENCY. 

457. In all ciyilized and commercial countries, great care is 
taken to fix a standard value for money, which standard is 
called the Unit of Currency, 

In the United States, the unit of currency is 1 dollar ; in 
Great Britain it is 1 pound sterling, equal to $4.84 ; in France 
it is 1 franc, equal to 18y% cents nearly. All sums of money 
are expressed in the unit of currency, or in units derived 
from the unit of currency, and having fixed proportions to it, 

in. UNITS OF LENGTH. 

458. One of the most important units of measure is that 
for distances, or for the measurement of length. A practical 
want has ever been felt of some fixed and invariable stand- 
ard, with which all distances may be compared: such fixed 
standard has been sought for in nature. 

There are two natural standards, either of which affords this 
desired natural element. Upon one of them, the English have 
founded their system of measures, from which ours is taken ; 
and upon the other, the Freuch \i«k.\^ V^^<(ii^ ^^ ^''^vkssl^ 
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These two systems, being the only ones of importance, will be 
alone considered. 

First. — The English system of measures, to which ours con- 
forms, is based upon the law of nature, that the force of 
gravity is constant at the same point of the eartNs surface^ 
and consequently, that the length of a pendulum which oscil 
lates a certain number of times in a given period, is also con 
fitant. Had this unit been known before the adoption and use 
of a system of measures, it would have formed the natural 
unit for divisioi: and been the natural base of the system of 
linear measure. But the foot and inch had long been used as 
units of linear measure ; and hence, the length of the pendu- 
lum, the new and invariable standard, was expressed in terms 
of the known units, and found to be equal to 39.1893 inches. 
The new unit was therefore declared invariable — ^to contain 
39.1393 equal parts, each of which was called an inch; 12 of 
tlitse parts were declared by act of Parliament to be a stand' 
ard foot, and 36 of them an Impeinal yard. The Imperial 
yard and the standard foot are marked upon a brass bar, at 
the temperature of 62 1°, and these are the linear measures 
from which ours are taken. The comparison has been made 
by means of a brass scale 82 inches long, manufactured by 
Troughton, in London, and now in the possession of the 
Treasury Department. 

Second. — The French system of measures is founded upon 
the principle of the invariability of the length of an arc of 
the same meridian between two fixed points. By a very 
minute survey of the length of an arc of the meridian from 
Dunkirk to Barcelona, the length of a quadrant of the me 
ridian was computed, and it has been decreed by the French 
law that the ten-millionth pari of this length shall be regarded 
as a standard French mitre, and from this, by multiplication 
and division, the entire system of linear measures has been 
established. 

On comparing the two scales \et^ ^uw-xwc^tAl^^ It has been 
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found that the French m^tre is equal to 39.31019 English 
inches — differing somewhat from the English yard. This rela- 
tion enables us to convert all measures in either system into 
the corresponding measures of the other. 

IV. UNITS OF SURFACE 

459. The linear unit haying been established, the most con- 
venient UNIT OP SURFACE is the area of a square, one of whose 
sides is the unit of length. Thus, the units of surface in com- 
mon use, are — 

A square inch = a square on 1 inch. 

A square foot = a square on 1 foot. 

A square yard = a square on 1 yard. 

A square rod = a square on 1 rod. 

V. UNITS OF VOLUME. 

460. The unit or volume, for the measurement of solids, is 
taken equal to the volume of a cube one of whose edges is 
equal to the linear unit. The units of volume in common use 
are— 

A cubic inch = a cube whose edge is 1 inch ; 
A cubic foot = a cube whose edge is 1 foot = 1128 cubic in. 
A cubic yard = a cube whose edge is 1 yard = 2T cubic feet. 
A perch of stone = 24f cubic feet ; 

or a block of stone 1 rood long, 1 foot thick, and 1^ ft. wide. 

The standard unit of volume for the measurement of liquids 
is the wine gallon, which contains 231 cubic inches. 

The standard unit of dry measure is the Winchester bushel, 
which contains 2150.4 cubic inches, nearly. 

VL UNITS OF V7EIGHT. 

461. Having fixed an invaiiable unit of length, we passed 
easily to an invariable unit of surface, and then, to an invari- 
able unit of volume. We wish now to define an invariable 
unit of weight. 
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It^has been foand that distilled rain-water is the most kh 
variable snbstance ; hence, this has been adopted as the standard. 

We have two units of weight, the avoirdupois pound, and 
the pound troy. 

The standard avoirdupois pound is the weight of 27.701554 
cubic inches of distilled water. 

The standard Troy pound is the weight of 22.194422 cubic 
inches. This standard is at present kept in the United States 
Mint at Philadelphia, and is the standard unit of weight. 

Vn. UNITS OF TIME. 

462. Time can only be measured by motion. The diurnal 
revolution of the earth affords the only invariable motion ; 
hence, the time in which it revolves once on its axis, is the 
natural unit, and is called a daj. From the day, by multipli- 
cation, we form the weeks, months, and years ; and by division, 
the hours, minutes, and seconds. 

VIII. UNITS OF CIRCULAR OR ANGULAR MEASURE. 

463. This measure is used for the measurement of angles,, 
and the natural unit is the right angle. But this is not the 
most convenient unit. The unit chiefly used is the 360 part 
of the circumference of a circle, called a degree^ which is di- 
vided into 60 equal parts, called minutes, and these again into 
60 equal parts, called seconds. 

Remarks. 

464. It is seen that all the units, determined by the pen- 
dulum, depend on time as the ultimate base ; that is, the 
length of a pendulum which will vibrate seconds determines all 
the uints of measure and weight. 

Now, time is measured by motion, and the motion of the 
earth on its axis is the only invariable motion. JIenc'3, we 
refer to this to fix the unit of time, on which the unit of 
length depends^ and from \v\dc\v a\\ Wvvi olV^fex \3LW\ts are derived. 
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No class of pupils can rightly and clearly apprehend the 
nature of numbers and the operations performed upon them, 
without distinct and fixed notions of the units ; hence, every 
teacher should labor to point out their absolute and relative 
values : this can only be done by means of sensible objects. 

Every school-room, therefore, should be provided witli a 
complete set of all the denominate units. The inch, the foot, 
the yard, the rod, should be accurately marked off on a con- 
spicuous part of the room, together with the principal units of 
surface, the squre inch, square foot, square yard, &c. 

The units of volume should also be exhibited. The cubic 
inch and the cubic foot will serve as illustrations for one class 
of the units of volume ; and the pint, quart, gallon, and 
bushel, should be exhibited to illustrate the others. 

The unit of weight should also be seen and handled. A 
child even can apprehend what is meant by an ounce or a 
pound, when it takes one of these weights in its hand ; and 
mature years can acquire the idea in no other way. 

Let, therefore, every school-room be furnished with a com- 
plete set of models to illustrate and explain the absolute and 
relative values of the diflferent units. 

I. ABSTRACT NUMBERS. 
465. An Abstract Number is one whose unit is not named. 

Table. 

10 Units make 1 Ten. 

10 Tens 1 Hundred. 

10 Hundred 1 Thousand. 

10 Thousand 1 Ten-thousand. 

Table Reversed. 

Ten. TJnlta. 

Hand. 1 = 10. 

ThOIUL 1 = 10 = 100. 

T«-thoai. 1 = 10 .= 100 = 1000. 

1 = 10 = 100 = 1000 = 10000, 
Scale. — Uniform — units, 10. 
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XL CURRENCY. 

I. UNITED STATES MONET. 

466. United States Money is the currencj established by 
Congress, a. d. 1786. The names or denominations of its 
units are, Eagles, Dollars, Dimes, Gents, and Mills. 

The coins of the United States are of gold, silver, copper 
tuid nickel, and are of the following denominations : 

1. Oold : Donble-eagle, eagle, half-eagle, three-dollars, qna^ 
ter-eagle, dollar. 

2. Silver : Dollar, half-dollar, qnarter-dollar, dime, half-dilhei 
and three-cent piece. 

3. Copper : Cent. 

4. Nickel : Cent. 

Table. 

10 Mills .... make 1 Cent, .... marked d, 

10 Cents 1 Dime, d, 

10 Dimes 1 Dollar, $. 

10 Dollars 1 Eagle, K 

20 Dollars 1 Double Eagle. . . 2 E. 







Table Reversed. 












et 




m. 






d. 


1 


=: 


10. 




• 


1 = 


10 


zzz 


100. 


h. 


1 


- 10 - 


100 


^z 


1000. 


1 = 


10 


100 - 


1000 


^^ 


10000. 



Scale. — Uniform — nnits, 10. 

In all the States the shilling is reckoned (rf 12 pence, the 
pound ai 20 shillings, and the dollar a^ 100 cents. 

The following table shows the number of shillings in a dol- 
lar, the yalae of £1 in dollars, and the valae of $1 in the 
fraction of a pound : 
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.!'indr'M^r' } '^- ■^^=*'*' -^*^=^- 



In English currency, 4s. 6d. - £1 = 14.84, and III := JSy.Vi* 
In K E., Ya., Ky., 
Tenn. 

In New York, Ohio, ] iPi _ aoi o„^ *i _ «2 

Micldgan, I ^'' - ^^ = *^^' ^°^ *^ = ^- 

North Carolina, lOs. 

^"Md./" ^'■' ^''" } ''• 6d- ■ ^1 = *2*. ''"d W = ^. 
In S. Carolina & Ga., 4s. 8d. - £1 = $4|, and $1 = £^. 

In Canada and Nova ) ^ ^^ hk. , ** ^, 

g . j- 6s. - iei = $4, and $1 = £\. 

Notes. — The present standard or degree of purity of the coins waa 
fixed by Act of Congress in 1837. It is this: 

1. Nine hundred equal parts of pure gold, are mixed with 100 
parts of alloy, of copper, and silver, (of which not more than one-half 
must be silver) thus forming 1000 parts, equal to each other in 
weight. The silver coins contain 900 parts of pure silver, and 100 
parts of pure copper. The copper coins are of pure copper. The 
nickel cent is 88 parts copper and 12 nickel. 

2. The eagle contains 258 grains of standard gold, and the other 
gold coins in the same proportion. The dollar contains 412^ grains 
of standard silver, and the others in the same proportion. The cent, 
168 grains of pure copper. 

3. K a given quantity of gold or silver be divided into 24 equal 
parts, each part is called a carat. If any number of carats be mixed 
with so many equal carats of a less valuable metal, that there be 24 
carats in the mixture, then the ^compound is said to be as many 
carats fine as it contains carats of the more precious metal, and to 
contain as much alloy as it contains carats of the baser. 

4. Although the currency of the United States is in dollars, cents^ 
and mills, yet in some of the States the old currency of pounds 
f^iillings, and pence, is still nominally preserved. 

■ 

II. ENGLISH HONEY. 

467. The nnits or denominations of English money are 
fl^ineas, pounds, shillings, pence, and farthin^« 



4M 
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Table. 

4 (arthingB, marked /ar., make 1 penny, marked d, 

12 pence, 1 Bhilling,^ " i. 

20 shillings, 1 pound, or sovereign, £. 

21 shillings, 1 guinea. 

Table ReTersed. 

d. ftr. 

1 ^ 4. 

£ 1 = 12 = 48. 

1 = 20 = 240 = 960. 

Notes. — 1. The primary unit in English money is 1 fJEirthing. 
The units of the scale, in passing from farthings to pence, are 4 ; in 
passing from x)ence to shillings, the units of the scale are 12 ; in pass- 
ing from shillings to pounds, they are 20. 

2. Farthings are generally expressed in fractions of a penny. Thus, 
Ifer. s=id.; 2far. = id.; 8fer. = }d. 

8. The standard of the gold coin is 22 parts of pure gold and 2 
parts of copper. 

The standard of silver coin is 37 parts of pure silver, and 3 parts 
of copper. 

A pound of gold is worth 14.2878 lames as much as a pound of 
silver. In copper coin, 24 pence make 1 pound avoirdupois.' 

By reading the second table from left to right, we can see the 
value of any unit expressed in each of the lower denominationa 
Thus, Id. = 4 for.; Is. = 12d. = 48far. £l = 20s.=240d. = 960far. 
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Franc of France and Belgium. . . 

Florin of the Netherlands 

Guilder of do , 

Livre Tournois of France 

Milrea of Portugal 

Milrea of Madeira 

Milrea of the Azores 

Marc Banco of Hamburg 

Pound Sterling of Great Britain, 

Pagoda of India 

Real Vellon of Spain 

Real Plate of do. 

Bapee Compmj 



ct. 






l^rS 




40 




40 




18-J 


1 


12 


1 


00 




83J 




85 


4 


84 


1 


84 




05 




10 




44} 



VALUK OF CGIXS. 
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Rupee of British India 

Eix Dollar of Denmai*k 

Bix Dollar of Prussia 

Bix Dollar of Bremen 

Bouble, silver, of Russia 

Tale of China . ." 

Dollar of Sweden and Norway 

Specie Dollar of Denmark 

Dollar of Prussia and Northern States of Germany... 

Florin of Southern States of Germany 

Florin of Austria and City of Augsburg 

Lira of the Lombardo-Yenetian Kingdom 

Lira of Tuscany 

Lira of Sardinia 

Ducat of Naples 

Ounce of Sicily 

Pound of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, and Canada 



1 
1 
1 



44j 
00 

m 

75 

48 

06 

05 

69 

40 

481 

16 

16 

18J^ 



80 
40 

04 



n 



TABLE OF FOREIGN COINS OF USAGE VALUES. 



Berlin Rix Dollar 

Current marc 

Crown of Tuscany . . . 
Elberfeldt Rix Dollar 
Florin of Saxony 

Bohemia. . . . 

Elberfeldt. . . 

Prussia 

Trieste 

Nuremburg . 

Frankfort. . . 

Basil 



*t 



« 



« 



€t 



it 



1 



U 



U 



tt 



St Gaul 

Creveld 

i<lorence Livre 

Genoa do 

Geneva do 

Jamaica Pound 

Leghorn Dollar 

lieghom Livre (6§ to the dollar) 

Livre of Catalonia 

Noufchatel Livre 

Pezza of Leghorn 

Rhenish Rix Dollar 

Swiss Livre 

Scuda of Malta 

Turkish Piastre 



• 



m 

28 

05 

69} 

48 

48 

40 

22] 

48 

40 

40 

41 

40 
15 

18} 
21 
00 
90 

mi 

26i 

90 

60} 

27 

40 

05 



[The above Tables are taken ft>»in a work rn tlie Tariff, by £. D. Ogden, Es^-* of 
♦ii^ Kew York Cnstom-lu«nR^). 
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m. LINEAB MEASURK 

I. LONG MEASURE. 

468. This measure is used to measure distances, lengths, 
breadths, heights, and depths. 

Table. 

12 inches ....... make 1 foot, miurked fl, 

8 feet 1 yard, yd. 

6i yards, or 16i feet .... 1 rod, rd, 

40 zods 1 fturlong, fur, 

8 furlongs, or 320 rods ... 1 mile, mi. 

8 miles 1 league, L, 

69} statute miles, nearly, or . ) 1 degree on the equator,) ^ 

60 geographical miles ... ) or any great drde, ) '' 

860 degrees a drcumf erenoe of the earth. 

Table Reversed. 













ft 


In. 




# 






yd. 


1 


12. 






rd. 




1 = 


3 


36. 




ftir. 


1 


= 


6i = 


16J 


198. 


mL 


1 = 


40 


— ^ 


220 = 


660 


T920. 


1 


= 8 = 


320 


— 


1160 = 


5280 


63360. 



Notes. — 1. A fathom is a length of six feet, and is generally need 
to measure the depth of water. 

2. A hand is 4 inches, and is used to measure the height of 
liorses; a common pace is 8 feet; a military pace, 2i feet; a geo- 
graphical mile equals a minute of a great circle; a knot (used by 
sailors) is a geographical mile. 

8. The units of the scale, in passing from inches to feet, are 13, 
In pasedng from feet to yards, 8; from yards to rods, 5i; from rods 
to furlongs, 40; and from furlongs to miles, 8. 

ENGLISH SYSTEM. 

469. The Imperial yard of Great Britain is the one from 
wbicb ours is taken. Hence, the \m\U oi m<^Qj&\»e are identical, 
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FBEKCH SYSTEM. 

, 470. The base of the new French system of measure? is^tjj^e 
measure of the meridiaii of the earth, a quadrant of which is 
10,000,000 mitres, measured at the temperature of 32® Fahr. 
rhe multiples and diyisions of it are decimals, viz. : 1 metre 
== 10 decimetres = 100 centimetres = 1000 Biillimetres -^r 
3.280899 United States feet, or 39.3W19 mches. 

This relation enables us to convert all measures ih" either 
system into the correspondmg measures of the other. 

Avstrian, 1 foot = 12.448 XJ. S. inches = 1.03T3t fodt: 
Prussian, ) ^ ^^^^ __ ^^^^^ „ „ _ ^^^3^^ « 

Bhinelandf ) 

Sioedish, 1 foot =11.690 " " = 0.914U5 " 

rl foot =11.034 " " s;: 0.9195 " 

Spanish, •] league (royal) = 26000 Span. ft. = 4^5, miles ) .g 

( " (common) = 19800 " =r 3^^ " 3 J 

'., -• ... i' 

II. CLOTH HEASURE. 

4Y1* 016th measure is used for meiasuring aH fclndii of cloth, 
ribbons, and other things sold by the yard. 

Table. 

2J inches, (tTu) . . make 1 nail, • • • \ marked na,, _ 

4 nails , ' *' 1 qnarter of a yaxd, , . . gr. 

3 quarters 1 Ell Flemish; . "',",' /'M'M," '"'"'' 

4 quarters 1 yard, yd, 

5 quarters .... . . . 1 Ell English^ .... .. JS.M 

Table Reversed. 

nfti fa, 

,. 1= 2f 

' B. FL 1=4=: 9. 

ji. 1 = 3 = 12 = 27. 

■.Jt 1 = 1^=4 = 16 = 86, 

1 = IJ = l| = 5 = 20 = 45. 

NoTB. — ^The unite of the scale, in this meaawx^, «x» *i\, W^ 
and /, 
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TV. UNITS OP SUBFAOE. 

I. SQUARE MEASURE. 

472. Square measure is used in measnring land, or any thicg 
In which length and breadth are both considered. 



Table. 

144 iqiiara inehM (ig. in,) make l*Bq!iare foot, . . . 

9 Bqnare feet 1 Bquare yard, . . • « 

801 aqnaie jards 1 aqnaie lod, or 1 perch, 

40 aqnare loda, or 40 perehei^ 1 rood, 

4 xooda, or 160 perches, • . 1 acre, . . . 

040 aercs « • . 1 aqoaie mile 



JSq.fl' 
Sq.tfd. 



P. 
R 
A. 



1 = 





p. 


Table Rerened. 

•4.a 

•q. f d. 1 = 
1 = 9 = 


84. Ib. 

144. 
1296. 


1 = 


1 
40 


= 30i = 272J = 
= 1210 = 10890 = 


39204. 
1568160. 


4 = 


160 


= 4840 = 43660 = 


62T2640. 



KorB.— The units of the scale in this measoie are 14^ 9, 80i 
40, and 4. 

n. surveyors' heasure. 

473. The Surveyor's, or Gnnter's chain, is generally used in 
surveying land. It is 4 poles, or 66 feet in length, and isf 
divided into 100 Unks. 

Table. 

7^V hiches .... make 1 link, marked I. 

4 rods SB 66 ft. = 100 links . 1 chain, c . . . «. 

80 chains 1 mile, mu 

1 square chain • 16 square rods, or perches, . . P 

10 square chains 1 acre, A 

Notes. — 1. Land is generally estimated in square miles^ acres 
roods, and square rods, or perches. 

2. The units of the scale, in this measure, are 7^^ 4, 80, 1, 
Bad 10. 
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V. UNITS OF VOLUME, OR CAPACITY. 

I. CUBIC MEASURE. 

474. Cubic measure is used for measuring stone, timber, 
earth, and such other things as have the three dimension}?, 
lengtk^ breadth, and thickness. 



J 



Table. ' - 



1728 cubic inches (cu. in.) make 1 cubic foot, . marked cu. ft, 

27 cubic feet 1 cubic yard, cu,yd. 

40 feet of round, ^^ \ ^ + t 

50 feet of hewn timber,) * * 

42 solid feet 1 ton of shipping, .... T 

8 cord feet, or; 
58 cubic feet, 
24| cubic feet of stone . , . 1 perch, P, 



128 cubic feet, °'( • • • • 1 «»^. <^- 



Notes. — 1. A cord of wood is a pile 4 feet wide, 4 feet high, and 
8 feet long. 

2. A cord foot is 1 foot in length of the pile which makes a cord. 

8. A CUBE is a solid or volume bounded by six equal squares, 
called faces; the sides of the squares are called edges, 

4 A cubic foot is a cube, each of whose faces is a square foot; 
its edges are each 1 foot. 

5. A cubic yard is a cube, each of whose edges is 1 yard 

6. A ton of round timber, when square, is supposed to produce 
4) cubic feet: hence, one-fifth is lost bp squaring. 



IL LIQUID MEASURE. 



476. Liquid, or wine measure, is used for measuring all 
liquids except ale, beer, and milk. 
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Table. 

4 giDfl (pi.) .... make 1 pint, marked pt 

2 pints 1 quart, qt 

\ quarts 1 gallon, gcX 

Z\\ gallons 1 barrel, Imt. or W.. 

42 gallons 1 tierce, tie^r 

63 gallons 1 hogshead, Iihi 

2 hogsheads 1 pipe, pi 

2 pipes, or 4 hogsheads, 1 tun, txiii. 







Table ReTersed. 


, 










Pt gL 








qt 


1 = 4. 






g«L 


1 = 


2 - 8. 






bw. 1 = 


4 = 


8 = 32. 






tier. • 1 = 31J= 


126 = 


252 = 1008. 






bhd. 1 = li 42 = 


168 = 


336 = 1344. 




pL 


1 = IJ = 2 63 = 


252 = 


504 = 2016. 


tav. 


1 


= 2 = 3=4 126 = 


504 = 


1008 = 4032. 


1 = 


2 


= 4 == 6 = 8 252 = 


1008 = 


2016 - 8064. 



NoTBS. — 1. The standard unit, or gallon of wine measure, in the 
United States, contains t31 cubic inches, and hence, is equal to the 
weight, avoirdupois, of 8.839 cubic inches of distilled water, very 
nearly. 

2. The English Imperial wine gallon contains 277.274 cubic inches^ 
and hence, is equal to 1.2 times the wine gallon of the United 
States, nearly. 

III. BEER MEASURE 

476. Beer measi^re was formerly used for measuring ale, 
beer, and milk. They are now generally measured by wine 
measure. 

Table. 

2 pints (pt.) . • . make 1 quart, marked qt 

4 quarts 1 gallon, gal 

86 gallons ........ 1 barrel, bar 

54 gallons ..... .A \vog;^Q«A, hha 
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Table Reversed. 






hhd. 


gal 
bar. 1 = 
1 = 36 = 


4t 

1 

4 
144 


= 


pt 
2. 

8. 

288. 


1 == 


1^ = 54 = 


216 


= 


432. 



Notes. — 1. The standa/rd gdUon, beer measure, contains 282 cubic 
inches, and hence, is equal to the weight of 10.1799 cubic inches of 
distilled rain-water. 

2. Milk is generally bought and sold by wine measure. 



III. DRY MEASURE. 

477* Dry measure is used in measuring all dry articles, such 
as grain, fruit, salt, coal, &c. 

Table. 

2 pints {pt.) .... make 1 quart, marked qt 

8 quarts 1 peck, pk, 

4 pecks ......... 1 bushel, &t«. 

36 bushels 1 chaldron, eh. 







Table Reversed. 








Im. 


pk. 
1 = 


qt 

1 

8 


= 


2. 
16. 


dk 


1 


= 4 = 


32 


= 


64. 


1 = 


36 


= 144 = 


1152 


— 


2304. 



Notes.— 1. The standard husM of the United States is the Win 
Chester bushel of Englan^. It is a circular measure 18^ inches in 
diameter, and 8 inches deep, and contains 2150.4 cubic inches, nearly 
It contains 77.627418 pounds avoirdupois of distilled water. 

2. A gallon, diy measure, contains 268.8 cubic inches. 

8. Wine measure, beer measure, and dry measure, and all meas- 
ures of volume, differ from the cubic measure only in the unit which 
Is used as a standard. 
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VI. UNITS OF WEIGHT. 

I. AVOIKDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

478. By this weight all coarse articles are weighed, such as 
hay, grain, ' chandlers' wares, and all metals except gold and 
silver. 

Table. 

16 drains (dr.) .... make 1 ounce, .... marked (ks. 

16 omices 1 ponnd, Jb. 

25 pounds 1 quarter, qr» 

4 quarters 1 hundred weight cwt. 

20 hundred weight 1 ton, T, 

Table Reversed. 













ML 




db 








lb. 




1 


r= 


16. 




qr. 




1 


^m 


16 


— 


256. 


ewt 


1 


— 


25 


— 


400 


— 


6400. 


1 = 


4 


= 


100 


zz 


1600 


z^ 


25600. 


20 - 


80 


M^ 


2000 


— 


32000 


= 


612000. 



T. 

1 = 

Notes. — 1. The standard avoirdupois pound is the weight of 
27.7015 cubic inches of distilled water; and hence, 1 cubic foot 
weighs 1000 ounces, very nearly. 

2. By the old method of weighing, adopted from the English sys- 
tem, 112 pounds were reckoned for a hundred weight. But now, the 
laws of most of the States, as well as general usage, fix the hun- 
dred weight at 100 pounds. 

3. The units of the scale, in passing firom drams to ounces, are 
16; from ounces to pounds, 16; from pounds to quarters, 25; from 
quarters to hundreds, 4; and from hundreds to tons, 20. 

» 

II. TROY WEIGHT. 

479. Gold, silver, jewels, and liquors, are weighed by Troy 
weight. 

Table. 

24 grains {gr.) . . . make 1 pennyweight, . . marked pwL 

20 pennyweights .1 ounce, as. 

12 owioea • "^ ^uxA, » % ^ 



apothecaries' weight. 415 





Table Revened. 






pwu 


fr- 




.1 = 


24. 


Aw 


I = 20 » 


480. 


I 


= 12 = 240 = 


5160. 



Notes.— 1. The standard Troy pound is the wdght of 22.794377' 
cubic inches of distilled water. Hence, it is less tlian the pound 
avoirdupois. 

2. 7000 troy grains = 1 pound avoirdupois. 

175 troy pounds = 144 pounds ** 
175 troy ounces = 192 ounces " 

487i troy grains = 1 ounce " 

8. The Troiy pound being the one deposited in the Mint at Phila> 
delpliia, is generally regarded as the ^ndard of weight. 

4. The units of the scale are 24 20, and 12. 

ni. apothecaries' weight. 

480. This weight is used by apothecaries and physiciaDfl in 
mixing their medicines. Bat medicines are generally sold, in 
the quantity, by avoirdapois weight. 

Table. 

20 grains (gr,) .... make 1 scruple^ • . . • marked 9. 

8 scruples 1 dram, 3. 

8 drams 1 ounce, * • . f • 

12 ounces. 1 pound, •......«• 8r 



= 20 

== 60 

lb 1 == 8 = 24 » 480 

1 = 12 = 96 = 288 = 5760 

Notes. — 1. The pound, ounce, and grain, are the same as the pound, 
ounce, and grain, in Troy weight. 

2. The units of the scale, in passing from grains to scruples, are 
20; in passing from scruples to drams, 8; firom dnflM to oimoeB,8; 
and from ounces to pounds, 12. 





Table Reversed. 






. 


9 






5 


1 


5 




1 


= 8 


1 


ss 


8 


= 24 


12 


= 


96 


= 288 
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» 

lY. FRENCH SYSTEM. 

481. The basis of this system of wdghts is the weight in 
Yacuo of 1^ cubic decimetre of distilled water. This weight is 
called a kilogmmme, and is the miit of the French system. It 
\H equal to 2.204t3'7 pounds aYoirdupois. The other denom 
Liatioos .are as follows : 

10 mOngrammes = 1 centigramme ; 10 centigrcmmes = 1 
decigramme ; 10 decigrammes ss 1 gramme ; 10 grammes = 1 
decagramme ; 10 decagrammes = 1 hectogramuie ; 10 hecto- 
grammes = I kilogramme ; 10 kilogrammes = 1 quintal ; 10 
quintals = 1 ton of sea*water. 

COMFIBIBON OF WEIGHTS. 

English, I pound = 1.000936 pounds «7oirdiq»0]i. 

French, 1 kilogramme = 2.204T3t 

Spanish^ 1 pound = 1.0152 

Swedish, 1 pound = 0.93T6 

Au^rixm, 1 pound = 1.2351 

Prussian, 1 pound = 1.0333 



« u 

« ii 

u u 

it M 

l< II 



VIL UNITS OF TIME. 
482. Time is a part of duration* The time in which the 
^a^h reYOlYes on its axis is called a day. The time in which 
it goes' round the sun ii^ called a solar year. Time is diYided 
into parts according to the following 

Table » 

60 seconds, sec, make 1 minute, marked m. 

60 Qun^tes. ....... 1 hour, . hr, 

24 l^oufft 1 day, da 

7 days ......... 1 week, wk 

53 uWeeks^- nearly ..... 1 year, yr, 

12 calendar months ^ 865 da. 1 Julian or common year,. . pr. 

366 days. . make 1 leap-year 

100 yeais_, t ... . .. . • •- •: . 1 century, . . . . , . e&M. 



DATES. 
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Table Reversed. 



I 



wk. 
1 



da. 

1 = 

1 = 



hr. 
1 = 

24 = 

168 = 



m. 

1 

60 

1440 

10080 



= 52| = 365 = 8160 = 525600 = 
The year is divided into 12 calendar months : 



B6& 

60 

3600. 

86400 

604800 

31536000. 



Ho. No. days. 

1st. January, .... 31 

2d. February, .... 28 

3d. March, 31 

4th. April, 30 

5th. May, ..... 31 

6th. June, 30 



No. 

1th. July, 
8th. Au^st, 
9th. September, 
10th. October, < 
11th. November, 
12th. December, , 



Ko. dajt 

31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 



. The number of days in each month may be remembered by 

the fbUowing : 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 

All the rest have thirty-one. 

Excepting February, twenty-eight alone. 

Notes. — 1. Days are numbered in each month from the first day 
of the month. 

2. Months are numbered from January to December. * 

3. The centuries are numbered from the beginning of the Christian 
Era. The year 80, for example, at its commencement, was called the 
80th year of the first century, though neither the century nor the 
year had elapsed. Thus, June 2d, 1856, was the 6tb month of the 
56th year of the 19tb century. 

4. The civil day begins and ends at 12 o'clock at night. Li the 
civil day, the hours are reckoned from that time. 

Dates. 

1. The length of the solar year is 865 da. 5 lir. 48 ni. 48 sec., very 
nearly. It is clesirable to have the periods and dates of Ibft wi\L ^v«i 
eorreBpond to thoae of the Bolar year \ eiae, Wxe wssmaet xctfsoS^a^ ^^ '^^aa 

18* 
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one would in time become the winter months of the other, thereby 
producing great confusion in dates and history. 

2. The common civil year is reckoned at 865 da., and the solar 
year at 365 da. 6 hr. The 6 hours accumulate for 4 years before they 
Hro counted, when they amount to 1 day, and are added to Februaiy; 
and the year is called a bisseztUe, or leap-year. 

8. The odd 6 hours have been so added, that the leap-years occui 
n those numbers which are divisiblo by 4. Thus, 1856, 1860, 1864 
kc . are leap-years ; and when any number is not divisible by 4, the 
remainder denotes how many years have passed since a leap-year. 

4. This method of disposing of the fractional part of the year 
would be without error, if the solar year were exactly 865 da. 6 hr. in 
length; but it is not; it is only 365 da. 6hr. 48m. 48 sec. long: 
hence, the leap-year is reckoned at too much, and to correct this 
error, every centennial year is reckoned as a common year. But this 
makes an error again, on the other side, and every fourth centennial 
year the day is retained. Thus, 1800 was not, and 1900 will not be, 
reckoned a leap-year: the error will then be on the other side, and 
2000 will be a leap-year. This disposition of the fractional part of 
the year causes the civil and solar years to correspond very nearly, 
and indicates the following rule for finding the leap-years: 

Rule. — Every year which is divisible by 4 is a leap year, 
unless it is a cefitennial year^ and then it is not a leap-year 
unless the number of the century is also divisible by 4. 

6. The registration of the days, by reckoning the civil year at 
865 da., was .established by the Roman emperor, Julius Csesar, and 
hence this period is sometimes called the Julian year. 

The error, arising from the fractional part, continued to increase 
until 1582, when it amounted to 10 days; that is, as the year had 
b«en reckoned too long, the number of days had been too few, and the 
count, in the civil year, was behind the count in the solar year. 

In this year (1582), Pope Gregory decreed the 4th day of October 
to bo caUed the 14th, and this brought the civil and the solar years 
togrether. The new calendar is sometimes called the Greyorian 
Calendo/r, 

6 The method qf dating by the old count, is called Old Style; 
and by the new, New Style. The difference is now 12 days. In 
Bassia, they still use the old style; hence, their dates are 12 days 
behind ours. Their 4th of 3aiv\i«LYy Va ww \^\JtL. 
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vin. tNrrs op circular measure. 

483. Angalar, or circular measure, is used in estimating 
latitude and longitude, in measuring the motions of the 
heavenlj bodies, and also in measuring angles. 

The circumference of every circle is supposed to be divided 
into 360 equal parts, called degrees. Each degree is divided 
into 60 minutes, and each minute into 60 fieconds. 

Table. 

60 seconds ("). . . . make 1 minute, ...... BMiked '. 

60 minutes 1 degree, ®. 

80 degrees .1 sign, • • • i. 

12 signs, or 860% »....! drde, »••••• 

Tabl« Reversed. 

/ n 

o 1 = 60. 

a. 1 = 60 = 3600. 

^ 1 = 30 = 1800 = 108000. 

1 = 12 = 360 = 21600 =: 1296000. 



Miscellaneous Table. 

13 units, or things, . . make 1 dozen. 
12 dozen 1 gross. 

12 gross or 144 doien, .... 1 great gross. 

20 tilings 1 score. 

100 pounds 1 quintal of fish. 

196 pounds 1 barrel of flour. 

200 pounds ......... 1 barrel of pork. 

18 inches 1 cubit. 

22 inches, nearly, 1 sacred onblt. 

14 pounds of iron or lead ... 1 sUmt. 
21i stones 1 pig. 

8 pigs ......... 1 &)ik«f« 
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BOOKS AND PAFEB. 

The termSy folio, quarto^ octavo, duodecimo, Ac., indicates 
the number of leayes into which a sheet of paper is folded. 

A sheet ibided in 2 leaTes, Is called, a fblio. 

A sheet folded in 4 leaves, " a quarto, or 4ta 

A sheet folded in 8 leaves, " an oetavo, or 8va 

A slieet folded in 13 leaves, ** a ISmo. 

A sheet Ibided in 16 leaves, '' a 10mo. 

A sheet folded in 18 leaves, " an 18ma 

A sheet folded in 24 leaves, " a 2^a 

A sheet folded in 83 leaves, " a 82mo. 

34 sheets of paper, make 1 qniza 

90 qnires^ 1 ream. ^ 

' 3 reams, 1 bnndte 

6 bnndlee^ • 1 bale. 



<• 



-N 
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METRIC STSTEM OF WEI&HTS AND 

MEASURES. 

The primary base, ia this system, for all denommations of 
weights and measures, is the one-ten-miUionth part of the dis- 
tance from the eqaator to the pole, measured on the earth's 
sniface. It is called a Meter, and is equal to 39.3t inches, 
very nearly. 

The change from the base, in all the denominations, is accord* 
iilg to the decimal scale of tens : that is, the units increase ten 
times, at each step, in the ascending scale, and decrease ten 
times, at each step, in the descending scale. 

MEASUBES OF LENGTH. 
Base, 1 meter = 39.37 inches, nearly. 

Table. 

Aaoending Scale. Desoending Sealt. 



M* H 



n 

^ 



^ M* -2 si t> i4 si *** 

•i a 3 i p § J .9 

J. r§ 8 i I I S ■=" 

? f ■? ^ 1 ■? ■? 



The names, in the ascending scale, are formed by prefixing to 
the base, Meter, the words, Deca (ten), Hecto (one hundred), 
Kilo (one thousand), Myria (ten thousand), from the Greek nu- 
merals ; and in the descending scale, by prefixing Deci (tenth), 
Oenti (hundredth), Milli (thousandth)^ from thA Ia^xgw "csss&siseiS^a^. 
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Heooe, the name of a unit mdicates whether it is greater or less 
than the standard ; and, also, how many times. The table is 
thosread: 



10 millimeters make 1 

10 centimeters make 1 

10 decimeters make 1 

10 METEBS make 1 

10 decameters make 1 

10 hectometers make 1 

10 kilometers make 1 



centimeter, 
decimeter. 

IfETEB. 

decameter, 
hectometer, 
kilometer, 
myrlametcr. 



Table of Xlquivalents. 



!! 

M n 



M 
M 

I 



ii 

a 

•s 

« 



1 = 

10= 



1= 

10= 

100= 



1= 

10= 
100= 
1.000= 



I 

I 

a 



3 

10 

100 

1,000 

10,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

= 1,000=10,000=100,000=1,000,000=10,000,000 



1 

l=z 10= 100= 1,000= 10,000= 
1 = 10=100 



1: 

10: 

100: 

1,000: 

10,000: 

100,000: 



(( 



a 



Table of Xlquivalents in English Measure. 

1 Millimeter = 0.0394 inches, nearly. 

1 Centimeter = 0.3931 

1 Decimeter = 3.9310 

1 Meter = 39.31 in. = 3.280833 ft* 

1 Decameter = 32 ft. 9.1 in. 

1 Hectometer = 19 rd. 14 ft 1 in. 

1 Kilometer = 4 fur. 38 rd. 13 ft. 10 in. 

1 Myriameter = 6 mi. 1 fur. 28 rd. 6 ft. 4 in. 

Besides a clear apprehension of the length of the base, 
I meteTf it is well to considet t\i^ \^Tv^\!ti <it >3wi W^^i \init^ tk^ 
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myriameter, equal to nearly 6 and one-fourth miles ; and also the 
length of the smallest unit, the millimeter, about four-hundredths 
of an inch. Compare, also, each of the smaller measures, the 
decimeter and centimeter, with the inch. 

When, in the metric system, the value of any single unit 
is fixed in the mind, the values of air the others may be readily 
apprehended, since they always arise from multiplying or dividing 
by 10. 

Note. — In all the tables, the unit is in small capitals, and should be 
constantly'referred to. 

Methods of Reading. 

The number 25365.89t meters, is read, in English, 

Twenty-five thousand three hundred and sixty-five meters, and 
89T thousandths of a meter. But in the language of the metric 
system, it may be read, 

Two myriameters, 6 kilometers, 3 hectometers, 6 decameters, 
6 meters, 8 decimeters, 9 centimeters, and 7 millimeters. It may 
also be read, beginning with the lowest denomination, 7 milli- 
meters, 9 centimeters, &c., &c. 

In reading, remember that the unit of any place is ten times 
as great as the unit of the place next at the right, and one* 
tenth of the unit of the place next at the left. Hence, the 
change from one unit to another, and the methods of reduction 
and reading, are identical with those in the system of decimal 
currency. 

1. Write, numerate, and read, five hundred and ninety-six 
hectometers. 

2. Write, numerate, and read, eighty-nine thousand and forty- 
one centimeters. 



Questions. — What is the primary base of the metric system? To 
what portion of the earth's surface is it equal ? What is its length ? 
What is the ascending scale from the meter ? What is the descending 
0oale? What is the length of a myriameter ? Aocotdii^ <«^^^a^ \afi« 
do the different uiuts increase and decii«tta&*l 



4&4 HSTBIO STSTSIL 

MEASUBES OF SUBFACES, OR SQUABE MEASXTBEL 

Bu«i 1 Ar» =: th« iquare whose ilde is 10 neten. 
£=119.6 gquare yards, nearly. 
= 4 perches or square rods, nearly. 

The nmt of surface is a sqaare whose side is 10 meters. It is 
called an Abe, and is eqaal to 100 square meters. 

Table. 



. 


t3 


« 


1 

1 


1 


6 

1 


The table is thus read : 






lot) centares 


make 


1 ARK. 


100 ares 


make 


1 hectare. 


Tahle of Xlquivalents. 


Hectare. 


Abb. 


Gentare. 


• 


1 = 


100 


1 = 100 = 10,000 



Equiraleots in acres, roods, and perches. 

1 Centare = 1.195985 sq. yards, nearly. 
1 Are == 3.95367 perches. 
1 Hectare = 2A. IR. 35.36'7P. 

MEASURES OF VOLUMES. 

Base, 1 liter = the cube or the decimeter. 
= 61.023378 cubic inches, 
ss a little more than a wine quart. 

■i— ^"i^-^ ■■ III ■- - — ■■■■■Ml ■ ■■ M _ ■■^■i» ■■■ — ■■■ ■ .11 mt^^^mtmi^m^i^m^^^t^^^^^im^mm^m^^mmmm 

Q^esti4m8. — ^What is the primary base of the measure for surfisMses? 
To what is it equal, in square yards ? What are the denominations, be* 
^finning with the least ? To what is the centare equal ? To what is the. 
hectare equal 1 



MEASURES OF VOLUMES. 
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The unit for the measure of vohime is the cube ^rhose edge 
11 one-tenth of the meter — ^that is, a cube whose edge is 8.937 
inches. This cube is called a Liter, and is one-thousandth part 
of the cube constructed on the meter, as an edge. 

Table. 



AsQ^nding Scale. 

1 




DescendlogSoalA. 


1 




\ 




1 


M 






&• 






8 








ter. 
iter. 




1 




-^ 
s 


1 


ecili 
entil 




M 


M 


» 


Hi 


P O 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


1 


The table is thus read 


• 
• 








10 milliliters 


make 


1 centiliter. 


10 centiliters 


make 


1 deciliter. 


10 deciliters 


make 


1 liter, 




10 liters 




make 


1 decaliter. 


10 decaliters 


make 


1 hectoliter. 


10 hectoliters 


make 


1 kiloliter, or stere.' 



J 

I 



Table of Equivalents 



I 



:3 



I 



1 = 

1 = 10 = 

I r= 10 = 100 = 

1 = 10 = 100= 1,000 = 
1 = 10 = 1(h) = 1,000 = 10,000 = 100,000 = 1,000,000 

NoTB. — The kiloliter, or stere, is the cube constructed on the meter 
a8 an edge. Hence, the liter is one-thouBandth part of the kiloliter. 



1 


1 


1 = 


10 


10 = 


100 


100 = 


1,000 


1,000 = 


10,000 


10,000 = 


100,000 
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Squlvalents in Cubic Measure. 

= .061023 cubic inches. 

= .610234 cubic inches. 

= 6.102338 cubic inches. 

= 61.023378 cubic Inches. 

= 610.233179 cubic inches. 

= 6102.331795 cu. in. = 3.6314454 cu. ft 

I kiloliter, or stere = 61023.311953 cu. in. = 35.314454 cn.fi 

Note. — Law of change in the units, and methods of leading, are tha 
•ame as in linear measure. 



1 milliliter 

1 centilitei 

1 deciliter 

I LITER 

1 decaliter 

1 hectoliter 



DRY MEASURR 

EQUIVALENTS IN THE WINCHESTER BUSHEL. 

Since 1 bushel = 2150.4 cu. in. ; 1 pk. = 531.6 cu. in. ; 1 qt.= 
61.2 cu. in ; 1 pt. = 33.6 cu. in. ; therefore, 



1 milliliter 

1 centiliter 

1 deciliter 

1 LITER 

JL decaliter 

1 hectoliter 



= .001816 pints. 
= .018161 pints. 
= .181611 pints. 
= 1.81G112 pints. 



= 1 pk. 1.08056 qt. 
= 2bu. 3pk. 2qt. 1.6112 pt 
1 kiloliter, or stere = 28 bu. 1 pk. 4qt. 0.112 pt. 

Note. — The liter, or standard, is a little less than 1 quart, and the 
stere, nearly 30 Winchester bushels. 



LIQUID MEASURE. 

EQUIVALENTS IN THE WINE GALLON. 

Since 1 wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches, 1 quart will 
contain 57. t5 cubic inches; 1 pint, 28.8*75 cubic inches; and 
1 gill, 1.21875 cubic inches ; we have, 

Questions. — Wliat is the unit for the measure of volumes ? To what is 
it equal in cubic inches? Wliat part is it of the cube on the meter? 
Name all the denominations of volume. What is the unit of Dry Meas- 
ure ? To what is it equal 1 To \v\va.\, \a t\\ft ^taw or kiloliter equal ?. 
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1 milliliter 
1 centiliter 
1 deciliter 

1 LITER 

1 decaliter 

1 hectoliter 

1 kiloliter, or stere 



0.008453 gills. 

.084534 gills. 

.845345 gills. 
1 qt. .11836 pt. 
2gal. 2qt. 1 pt. .1336 pt. 
26 gal. 1 qt. 1 pt. 1.344 gills. 
1 tun, 12 gal. qt. 1 pt. 1.44 gills. 



WEIGHTS. 

Base, 1 gram = weight of a cubic centimeter of rain-water. 

= 15.432 grzdns, Troy, nearly. 
= .0352746 ounces, Avoirdupois, nearly. 

The unit of weight is also equal to the one-millionth part of 
the weight of a cubic meter of pure rain-water, weighed in rar 
caum. It is called a Gram, and is equal to 15.432 grains, Troy, 
which is equal to .0352146 ounces, Avoirdupois, very nearly 



Table. 



Ascending Scale. 



Si 

a 
a 
o 



& 

'^ 
PJ 






i 

bo 

03 



B 
03 

lb 

O 
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The table is thus read : 

10 milligrams 
10 centigrams 
10 decigrams 
10 grams 
10 decagrams 
10 hectograms 
• 10 kilograms 
10 myriagrams 
10 quintals 



B 

03 

bo 

o 

u 
o 

w 

1 



B 

e3 

to 

03 
c;> 
a> 

P 

1 



make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 



Descending Scale. 






o 
; 



B 
o 

p 
1 



O 



a 



3 
1 



I centigram. 

1 decigram. 

1 gram. 

1 decagram. 

1 hectogram. 

1 kilogram. 

1 myriagram. 

1 quintal. 

1 m\l\i&x^ ^x \ks^^s^s^%s^. 
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Table of Bqnivmlents, 



St 



i 

u 
O 



1 



1= 
Is l(b= 

1= 10= 100= 
10= 100= 1,000= 
1= 10c= 100= 1,000= 10,000= 100,000= 1,000.000= 10,00<MK» 
'ss 10= 100= 1,000= 10,000= 100,000= 1,000,000= 10,000,000= 100,000,000 
1s1Os1O0b1,0OO=1O,O0O=100^O0O=],OOO,00O=10,00O,O00=1O0,0OO,00O=1,O0O,O0O,00O 



1= 

10= 

100= 

1,000= 

10,000= 



a 

s 

1= 

10t= 
100= 
1,000= 
10,000= 
100,000= 



10 
100 
1,000 
10,000 
100^000 
1,000,000 



BqnlTalents in Avoirdupois and Troy Weights. 



1 Mflligram 
1 Centigram 
1 Decigram 
1 Grav 
1 Decagram 
1 Hectogram 
1 Kilogram 
1 M jriagram 
1 Quintal 



0.0154 grains, Troy. 
0.1543 grains, 
1.5432 grains, 
15.4321 grains, 
0.3527 ounces, Ayoirdupois. 
3.52t4 ounces, 
2.2046 pounds. 



« 



u 



ti 



« 



c< 



a 



= 22.046 pounds, 
= 220.46 pounds, 
1 Millier, or ton. =2204.6 pounds, 

Note. — ^Law of change in the units, and methods of leading, tlie sama 
as in Linear Measure. 



<i 
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NATURE OP THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

The Metric system is based on the meieb. From the meter, 
three other units are derived ; and the four constitute the 
primary units of the system. They are : 

QuesHana.—Wh&t is the unit of weight ? To what is it equal in Troy 
weight t To what is it equal in Ayoirdupois ? Name all the units of 
the weight, from the lowest to the highest. To what is the millier, or 
toD, equal ? 



GENERAL PEINCIPLE8. 
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Meter = 89.37 inches, nearly : unit of length. 
Are == a square on 10 meters : unit of surface. 
Liter = a cube whose edge is a decimeter : unit of volume. 
Grah = the weight of a cube of rain-water, each edge ot 

which is a centimeter : unit of weight. 

From these four units a[l others are derived, according to 
the decimal scale. 

Every system of Weights and Measures must have an invar 
ricMe unit for its base ; and every other unit of the entire 
system should be derived from it, according to a fixed law. 

The French Government, in order to obtain an invariable 
unit, measured a degree of the arc of a meridian on the earth's 
surface ; and from this computed the length of the meridional 
arc from the equator to the pole. This length they divided into 
ten million equal parts, and then took one of these parts for 
the unit of length, and called it a Meter. The length of this 
meter is equal to 1 yard, 3 inches, and 3 if hundredths of an inch, 
very nearly. Thus they obtained the length of the unit which 
is the base of the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

The next step was to fix the law, by which the other units 
should be obtained from the base. The scale of tens was 
adopted. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Gbax. 

Milli-gram. 

Cen'ti-gram. 

Dec'i-gram. 

Dee'a-gram, 

Hee'to-gram. 

Kil'o-gram. 

Myr'i-a-gram. 



Hi/txb. 


Abe. 


Li'txb. 


Mi1'li-me-ter. 




Mil'K-lX-ter. 


Cen'ti*me4«r. 


Cen'tare. 


Cen'tirB-ter. 


Dec'i-me-ter. 




Dec'i-U-ter. 


Dee'a-me-ter. 




Dee'arli-ter. 


Hee'to-me-ter. 


Hce'tare. 


Hee'to-ll-ter. 


Kiro-me-ter. 




Kil'o-ll-ter. 


Myr'i-a-me-ter. 




Myrl-flrll-ter. 
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TO CHANGE FROM ONE SYSTEM TO THE OTHER 

To ohangei in Linear Meainre, from the Mettle to the Oommoa 
■yiteoL 

Rule. 
JfuUiply the meters and decimals of a meter by 3.280833 
(the value of a meter), and the pr^diuct will he the result in 
feet 

To change from the Common to the Metric system. 

Bnle. 
Seduce the linear measure to feet and decimals of a foot^ 
and then divide by 3.280833 ; the quotient wiU be the restiU in 
meters and decimals of a meter. 

Examples. 

1. In 5961.874 meters, how many feet and inches? 

2. In 874163 meters, and 37 hectometers, how many feet and 
inches ? 

3. Express 320 rods, 5 yards and 6 inches in the Metric 
Measures. 

4. Express 1 mile, 3 furlongs, 39 rods and 5 yards in the 
Metric Measures. 

To change, in Square Measure, from the Metric to the Common 
system. 

Rule. 
Seduce the number to ares and deci^ndls of the abe: then 
multiply by 3.95367, and the product will be the residt in 
perches. 

To change, from the Common system, to the Metric system. 

Rule. 
J'ind the volume of the number in perches and decimals (^ 
a perch: then divide by 3.95367, and the quotient unU be tne 
result in ares and decimals of the are. 
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Examples. 

1. In 6127 ares, 4 hectares and 3 centares, how many acres, 
roods and perches? 

2. In 32<r ares, 15 hectares and 89 centares, how many 
square feet? 

3. In 4 acres, 3 perches and 200 square feet, how many 
hectares, ares and centares? 

4. In 1375 square yards and 250 square feet, how many 
hectares, ares and centares? 



To change, in measures of volume, from the Metric to the Corn* 
mon system. 

Rule. 
Beduce the number to liters and decimals of the liter : then 
multiply by 61.023378, and the product will be the result in 
cubic inches. 

To change, in measures of volume, from the Common to the 
Metric system. 

Rule. 

Beduce the number to cubic inches : then divide by 61.023378, 
and tfie quotient will be the result in liters and decimals of 
the liter. 

Examples. 

1. In 6 kiloliters, 9 hectoliters, 6 decaliters, 8 liters and 4 
centiliters, how many cubic feet and inches? 

2. In 8 hectoliters, 9' decaliters, 27 liters and 15 milliers, 
how many cubic yards, feet and inches 7 

3. Change 27 cubic yards, 16 cubic feet and 16 cubic inches, 
to the Metric measures. 

4. Change 40 cubic yards, 25 cubic feet and 1167 inches, to 
the Metric measures. 
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To oiuBft, In weights, from the Metric to the Oommoa tj^Um, 

Bnle. 
Beduce the nuwber to grams and decimals of a gram : then 
mvUiply by 15.423, and the product wiU be (he result in grains 
Troy; or^ multiply by .0352746, and the product will be 
ounces in Avoirdupois. 

To oheage^ In weighty from the Common to the Metric syetem. 

Bnle. 
Beduce the number to Troy grains, or to Avoirdupois ounces: 
then divide by 15.423, or by .0352U6, and the quotient wiU be 
QRAXS and decimals of the gram. i 

Examples. 

1. Change 4 quintals, 6 kilograms, 4 decagrams, T grams and 
6 centigrams, to Avoirdapois and Troy weights. 

2. Change 2 milliers, 6 mjriagrams, 9 grams, 4 decagrams and 
9 milligrams, to Troy and Avoirdnpois. 

8. Change 1 T. 3 cwt. 3 qr. 20 lb. 6 oz., to the Metric weights. 
4. Change 161b. 11 oz. 4 pwt. 19gr., Troy, to the Metric 
weights. 

Q^es. — ^In linear measure, how do you change from the Metric to the 
Common i^ystem? How do yon change from the Ckxmmon to the Metric 
system? 

In square measure, how do you change from the Metric to the Oommon 
i^ystem ? How do you change from the Common to the Metric system ? 

In measures of volume, how do you change from the Metric to the 
Common system ? How do you change from the Common to the Metrie 
system? 

In weights, how do yon change firom the Metric to the Common sys* 
Ism? Hiowdo yon change from the Common to theMetric system t 
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P40V. VX. AN3. EX. ANS. EX. ANS. KX. AN'S. EX. ANi). 

16. II 1 I XI. il 2 I XIV. li 3 I XYI. II 4 | XYII. || 5 | XIX 
16. 11 6 I XXII. nT XXYIII. II 8 I XXIX. nT] XXXIII 
16 11 10 I XXXVII. II 11 I XXXYIII. II 12 I XLIII. || 13 ] 
16 I! XL VII. II 14 I XLIX. || 15 | LVI.|| 16 | L\'lTr|| 17 j LIX. 
la i| IS I liXV. II 19 I LXIX. II 20 I LXVII. || 21 j LXXV 
16' 11 Ji2 I liXXVI. II 23 I LXXXI. || 24 [ LXXXVII. || 25^1 
16 ifLXXXIX. II 26 1 XCIV. || 27 | XCv7|l 28 | XCVII 
10. II 29 I XCIX. II 30 I CXY. || 31 | DCCL. || 32 | MLX. 
16, II 33 I MMXL. I 34 | DLX. || 35 | DCCCCLX. || 36 i DCXC. 
16. II 37 I ML. II 38 | MMMMIY. || 39 | YMIX. || 40 | IXIX. 

16. MM DCCCVL II 42 | DCYIII. || 43 | VMMMVL || 44 | 
16. II MML II 19. II 1 I 7 II 2 I 80 II 3 I 9000 || 4 | 93 
20. II 5 I 961 II 6 I 7408 || 7 | 897021 || 8 | 86029430 J 9 | 4328- 
20. II 021063 1 10 I 967040932 || 11 | 30430208123 || 12 | 360- 
20. II 030702010 || 13 | 5800006000812 || 14 | 75605070905008 
20. II 15 I 904000800200720 || 16 | 6000900704098020 || 17 | 

20. II 80510006040900040900 || 18 | 6050900001 || 21. || 19 

21. II 987654321012345678 || 22. || 1 | 621 || 2 | 5702 || 3 | 8001 

22. II 4 I 10406 II 5 | 65029 || 6 | 40000241 || 7 | 59000310 

22. II 8 I 12111 II 9 I 300001006 || 10 j 69003000200 

23. II 32 I 47000069000465207 || 33 | 800000000000429006009 
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23. II 34 I 95000000000000089089306 | 35 j 6000000451 065- 
23. II 047104 I 36 | 999065841411 } 30. | 1 | 2 ; 7 | 2 | 7 ; 3 
30. II 3 I 1 ; 7 I 32. 1 6 I 42600 ; 426000 | 7 j 36B60 H 8 | $8.75 

32. II 9 1 433005 ) 10 | 8996 | 11 | i^l 12s. 8d. 1 far. 1 12 | 154451b. 
32.1J13 I 7T. 14cwt. 1 qr. 201b J 33. J 14 | 26215 gre 

33. !i 15^ I 1221b. 2oz. 18pwt. 9gr. J 16 | 29362 gr. J 17 j 
33. II 301b. 4 S 3 3 23 7gr.||18|249m.|| 19|1600rd. 8800yd.; 
33. II 26400 ft. 316800 in. | 20 | 75 yd. 2 ft. 6 in. | 21 | 
33. II 68q. yd. 2 8q. ft. J 22 j 2 A. OR. 35 P. | 23 | 45 A. 6sq. Ch. 
33. II 24 I 568 P. || 25 | 967680 cu. in. J 26 | 3968 ^n. ft. 
33. II 27 I 440 cords I 28 | 2512 na. | 29 | 144 yd. g 30 j 
33. II 78 E.'E. 1 qr. | 31 | 1008 qt. [ 32 j 15 hhd. | 33 | 3024 pt. 
33. II 34 I 129 bar. || 35 | 1984 pt. g 36 | 32 bn. 3pk. 7 qt. 
33. II 37 I 63113856 sec. J 38 | 8 mo. 2wk. J 37. 8 1 j 182630 
37. II 2 I 87539 || 3 | 110526 | 4 | 79165 || 5 | 73285 g 6 | 4148- 
37. II 907 g 7 I 395873 g 8 | 24177 | 9 | 66395 | 10 | 22099 

37. II 11 I 73566 g 12 | 833157 g 38. | 13 | 32921 g 14 | 185876 

38. II 15 I 93684 g 16 | 34289 g 17 | 243972 g 18 | $991,546 
38. II 19 I $85,465 g 20 | $770,560 g 21 1 525.892 g 22 | $9638.495 
38. II 23 I £223 2s. 5d. Ifar. g 24 | 12961b. lOoz. 2pwt. 
38. II 25 I 453Bb 9 § 3 3 g 26 | 2cwt. 3qr. 81b. 8 oz. 5dr. 
38. II 27 I 43 T. 2cwt. Oqr. 71b. g 28 | 312 yd. Oqr. 2na. 

38. II 29 I 251 E. E. Iqr. 3na. J 30 | 143 L. 2 mi. 6 fur. 

39. II 31 I 4fur. Ird. 4yd. Oft. 7in. 1 32 | 322 A. 1 R. 4P. 
39. II 33 I 2224 Tun hhd. 5 gal. g 34 | 339 gal. 3 qt 
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39. II 35 I 230 dial. 25 bu. 3pk. 4 qt. || 36 | 820 yr. 4 mo. 5 da. 
39. II 37 I 904 da. 18 hr. Imi. | 38 | 2T. 14cwt. 1 qr. 201b. louz. 
39. II 39 I 23592550 |j 40 j $137915940 jj 41 | 88056 

39. II 42 I 121 mi. 4 fur. 8rd. 5 ft. jj 40. jj 43 | $22,009 
10. II 44 I $27,740 || 45 | .2 Tun 2hhd. 29 gal. 2qt. Opt 

40. II 46 I $20308675 J 47 | $30569853 || 48 | $29026 

40, II 49 I $8209.75 || 50 | $150106 J 51 | 29714 || 41. || 52 | $50- 

41. II 110025 II 53 I 59808512 || 54 | 2T. 4cwt. 2 qr. 1 lb. 
4U II 55 I 205 acres. || 56 j $75002.295 i| 57 | $7425 

41. II 58 I 41b. 5oz. Opwt. J 59 | 1053420 || 42. || 60 | 1842 yrs 

^-^— ^^— — ^— — ^^_^^.^^— ^— ^— ^^^— ^^^^.^^^_^-^_ » _______ 

42. II 61 I 32341 1| 62 | $27131.23 jj 63 | $28,105 || 64 | 39yd. Iqr 
42. II 65 I $180,825 || 66 | $35068.807 [j 67 | ^£59 2s. 3d- 2 far. 

42. II 68 I 66585383 || 43. || 69 | $1019.10 || 70 | '^Z.^^SOO 

43. II 71 I 380 bu. 1 pk. || 72 j $458,342 | 73 j £57 Uh 7d. 'J far. 
43. II 74 I $6235 | 75 | 66° 50' || 76 | 10 cents. I "A \ 5860 
47. II 1 I 363296 || 2 | 56579 | 3 | 733071 || 4 ] I7il927 
47. II 5 I 41923288 || 6 | 7838180 |1 7 | 106026 f/ 8 | 4391 

47. II 9 I 62786 |1 10 \ 198621115 || 11 | /|.r;01757651 

48. II 12 I 41.99675 | 13 | 8878778 || 14 | 99999 /fl || 15 | 
48. II $8443.641 || 16 j $806,384 \ 17 | $4853673.758 
48. II 18 I £U 18s. 3d. Ifar. || 19 | 3T. 8cwt. 2qr. 71b. 
18. II 20 I 117 yd. 2qr. Ina. || 21 | 59 L. Imi. 3 fur. 28 rd, 
48. II 22 I 8Tun 1 hhd. 53gal. 3qt. || 23 | 89 A. 2R. 37 P. 
48. II 24 I 975 bu. 1 pk. 6qt. | 25 | 124 cords 58 ft. 522 la 
48. II 26 I 25 E. E. Iqr. 3na. J 27 | 79ft) 10 3 6 3 
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48. II 28 I 123 43 23 || 29 | 124 E. E. 3qr. Sna 
48. II 30 I 96 E. F. Iqr. 1 na. j 31 | 12 T. Itcwt. 3qr. 
48.1132 I 2cwt. 2qr. 221b. | 33 | 69 qr. 21b. 14 oz. 
48. II 34 I 1341b. 14 oz. 13 dr. J 49. J 35 j 10 A. 211. 18 P 
19. II 36 I 37 A. 2 R. 34 P. J- 37 | 147 da. 21 hr. 5G 



) Ml 



49. II 38 I 52 hr. 50min. 54sec. ( 39 | 88759.625 J 40 | 18366660. 
49. II 41 I 6yr. 9mo. 3wk. Ida. || 42 | 88fi) 0^ 6 3 
49. II 43 I $8.20 g 44 | $39,868 | 45 | $10,626 ] 46 | 
49. II £n\ 17s. Od. Ifar. || 47 | 6yr. Omo. Owk. 6da. 9hr. 2min. 

49. II 48 I 6353870 [ 49 j 5747 | 50 | $6020 || 51 | 25712808.91 

50. II 52 I 36190 | 53 | 683021 | 54 | 107445034 || 55 | 6274 
50. II 56 I 4T. 3cwt. 2qr. 231b. || 57 j iei9 19s. 2d. 3 far. 
50. II 58 I 2299 mi. 2 fur. 4 rd. || 59 | $199,625 f 60 | $175,875 

50. II 61 I $3.25 II 51. II 62 j 19987563 j| 63 | 2899248 

51. II 64 I $73675 || 65 | 22815 || 66 | $198,625 || 67 | 
51. II 80 yr. 8 mo. Oda. 3hr. 30 min. [ 68 | 655.125 

51. II 69 I 249yr. 1 mo. llda. | 70 | 17877 || 71 | $7310756 

52. II 72 I 4 cwt. 1 qr. 181b. || 73 | 7398 || 74 | 2360 || 75 | $526 
52. II 76 I 6274 || 77 | $356.35 gain. || 78 | 3 At 2 R. 39 P. 
52. II 79 I 41 cords 5 cord ft. j| 80 | $3280.105 || 81 | !5?44161.987 

52. II 82 I 2yr. 8 mo. 19da. .[ 53. || 83 | $14352.50 || 84 J 

53. II 30 gal. 2qt. Ipt. || 85 | 50062 || 86 1 15550 || 87 | 12° 23' 53' 
53. II 88 I $161,175 loss, jj 89 | 2271707 || 90 | 32 yd. Oqr. 2na 
53. 11 91 I ^£950 2s. 8d. || 60. || 1 | 6776368 || 2 .| 68653214 
60. II 3 j 3422454 J 4 \ 1952883 | 5 [ 4354224 || 6 | 1028540646 
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60. II 7 I 24668698404 || 8 | 3329480 || 9 | 4036084764 

60. II 10 I 129844634245 || 61. 1| 11 | 810444 \\ 12 j 2361312 

61. II 13 I 72127422 || 14 | 6403312 || 15 | 124409760 
61. II 16 I 1990170000 || 17 | 3165172200 || 18 | 5824UO0000OO 
oi. II 19 I $104448.48 || 20 | $2501.136 || 21 | 823121.312 
61. II 22 I $71997.312 |j 23 j $7019.168 || 24 | $30780.960 
61. II 25 I $21597.440 || 26 | $38824.056 || 27 | $278879.364 
61. II 28 I $379255.968 || 29 | $9282001.666 || 30 | £Sl 6s. 8d. 
61. II 31 I 24 T. 7cwt. 3qr. || 32 | 118 yd. 1ft. 3 in. 
61. II 33 I 114° 26' 15" || 34 | 56hhd. 7 gal. 2qt. Opt. 

■ I . _ : 

61. II 35 I 598 E.F. |1 62. || 1 T 865T. 11 cwt. 3qr. 201b. 

62. II 2 I 320 yr. 2 mo. Owk. Ida. 15 hr. 12min. || 3 | 4896 

— ■ — ,.-,, „ -■ I . I I 1^. - ■ _ , I ■! ■ ■.»■.■■ .11 ■■■■■■. W^— ^^»^^^^ 

62. II 4 I 670460 ; 0704600 || 5 | 5704900 ; 57049000 
62. II I 4980496000 ; 49804960000 || 7 | 9072040000 ; 
62.-II 907204000000 || 8 | 74040900 ; 740409000 || 9 j 67493600; 
62. II 67493600000 || 10 | 129359360000 || 11 | 13729103000000 
62. 11 12 I 664763206000000 || 13 | 8799238229600000 
62. II 14 I 2526426017908695000000 || 15 | 1093689368445084- 
62. II 378777040 || 16 | 16714410677369581583737 || 17 | $61975 
62. II 18 I 3240 II 19 j 2097 |! 20 | 133 yd. 3qr. 2na. 

62. II 21 I £3 19s. 4d. 2 far. || 22 j $1031.68 || 63. 1 23 | $15 

63. II 24 I $506.88 || 25 | $6336 J 26 | $5545 || 27 | $1676383? 
63. II 28 I 496 mi. 1 fur. 24 rd. || 29 | $657 || 30 | $24,375 
63. II 31 I 868 miles |1 32 | 7ft) 2 1 7 3 03 12gr. | 33 | 
63. II 411 bu. Ipk. Oqt. II 34 [ 427816 | 64. i S^ I, %^4aS. 
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64. II 3G I $16815.60 J 37 | 2T. 18cwt. 1 qr. 211b. |i 38 | $971.04 
64. II 31) I 461 left ; $1316 price. || 40 | $1417 | 41 ! $65962788.75 

64. II 42 I 750 I 43 | 13500 | 44 | $243.00 || 45 | 11914 

65. II 46 I §4770,755 | 47 | $61 | 48 | $672 || 49 | 286 yr. 9 mo. 
65. II 50 I 84 rd. 14 ft. || 51 | 50 || 52 | 24 cords. ] 53 | $92 gain, 

65. II 54 I 216 II 55 | $149.25 || 56 j 37816 J 57 | $34.88 

66. II 58 I 669 bhd. 40 gal. 2qt. || 59 | 13650000 j 60 | $202.50 

66. II 61 I *21.475 || 62 i $927.35 ( 67. || 63 | $18844.01 

67. II 64 I $132,935 || 65 | £l1b 18s. 6d. || 72. || 1 | 6579 
72. 1 2 I 36842 || 3 | 269308 || 4 | 275155 | 5 | 7948312 
72 II 6 I 1147187 II 7 | 72331642 J 8 | £Vo 19s. 9d. 
72 1 9 I 4A. OR. 33 P. j 10 | 9 yd. 2qr. 1 na. || 11 | $79.3445 

72. J 12 I $209,728 || 13 | $66862.18 || 73. || 14 | 15311409^1 

73. II 15 I 237132 |j 16 | 177242 || 17 | 68 || 18 j 44670 
73. II 19 I 27J|. II 20 I $17.4512 | 21 | $3,842^2% i 22 | $1;125 
73. i 23 I $0,375 | 24 | $0.81 || 25 | $5.01 |1 26 | $52.88 || 27 | 9 
73. II 28 I 95 II 29 I $8 || 30 | 763521 || 31 | 407294-}f|fi 
73. 1 32 j 13195133^ff jj 33 | 12513920 l||f if 
73. II 34 I 26957 7255882^V/9V II 35 j 14243757748|ff|^ 
73. II 36 I 15395919iffiJ || 37 | 30001000/yV^ || 38 | 
r3. II 131809655i-?4|-|f || 39 | 300335575|f ?-JJf || 40 | 9948157- 

T3. II 977/J«V/y i 41 I 59085714tVt II 42 | 1258127iH|f 

73. I 43 I II9191753/2V4V6 II 44 I 17A. 3R. 7r. 

-rf- — — — — — ■ — ■ • 

73. 11 45 1 Ida. 12 hr. 31min. 30 sec. || 46 | 35 mi. Ofur. 29 rd. 

73. 11.471 49 gal. ^^^ qt. \\ 4S \ 2 bu. i^k. 7 c^t. { 74. 1 49 | $25.25 
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74. i 50 I 2s. 4d. || 51 | 22 mi. 1 fur. 8rd. | 52 | 316 A. IR. 35 P. 
74. I 53 I $21,397+ J 54 | 98165 j 55 | $11250 g 56 1 148018f|| 
74. II 57 I $4.75 | 58 | $12.50 jj 59 j 757188^^ 

74. i 60 I $1,625 ( 61 j 365 days, jj 62 | 800008 | 63 | 47 
75. 1 64 I IT. 13cwt. 3qr. j 65 | 45 cu. ft. 995}f cubic inches. 

75. I 66 I 301^-1 tons. J 67 j U2i^h II ^8 | 59' 10"f|-0- 
75. t 69 I 5doz. J 70 j $4.50 | 71 1 ^2273 7s. 6d. || 72 | 41684fVV 

75. B 73 I 9 J 74 I $56 J 75 | 666f§f | 76 | 200000 

76. i 1 i 7175 I 2 I 4600 ( 3 | 168525 || 4 | 76850 1 1 j 2725 
76. II 2 I 387321 I 3 | 4413840 || 4 | 15423 || 5 | 2674584 

76. I 6 I 280082 j| 77. || 1 | 4800 | 2 | 5950 | 3 | 185000 

77. II 4 I 8380225 | 1 | 55975066f | 2 | 49357466f 
77. II 3 I 355850400 | 4 | 148072400 || 1 i 7408000 
77. II 2 I 2199176000 | 3 | 24260150(5 || 4 | 17573500 
79. II 1 I $142 II 2 I $17 I 3 I $14 II 4 I $35 g 5 I $864 || 6 | $172 

79. II 7 I $120 J 8 I $90 | 80. | 1 j $121,615 B 2 j $67.50 

80. II 3 I $737.88 || 4 | $496,875 || 5 j $118.9145 1 81. | 1 1 $3,024 

81. B 2 { $12.8915 I 3 | $5,922 ; $6.4575 ; $9,198 jj 4 | $18.22765 
81. U 5 I $736.68468f B 6 j $876,434 || 7 j $2423.09925 

81. B 8 I $339286.5375 ] 82. B ^ I ^^^ I ^ I 26251^^0^ 

82. 1 3 I 291147 B 4 | 211488^^ B ^ I 978 | 6 | 954 J 7 1 140848 
82. J 8 I 2025 I 9 | 39252 B 10 | 475542 || 11 i 242172 
82. II 12 I 484344 | 13 | 951084 || 14 | 2250 I 15 | 48126 
82. i 16 I 16215 I 17 | 48645 B 18 | 144378 B 84- 1 1 I 387 
84. J 2 1 1548 1 3 I 532 I 4 I 804 I 5 i 15911 i ^ i^ ^^^^ 
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84. I T I 1809 I 8 I 3216 j| 85. | 1 | 1322-^1 || 2 | 1740|f| 

85. I 3 I 218g-H| » ^ I 83'^53^V^ i 5 | 2459f|| fl G | mZj^K^ 

85. n I 0507igg^ II 86. i 1 I iJUUi II 2 | 146 |[ 3 | 9lU\m 

86. II 4 I 158732figgg || 5 | 253^^,^^^ » 6 I 2247MggE 
86. 1 1 I 196ff II 2 I 3inf-g- I 3 | 61096H jj 4 | 727fe? 
86. I 5 I 9095H I 6 I 6992|f || 7 | 6150^?/^ j 8 | 4079^1, 
89. [ 1 I -^Sl 17s. 6d. I 2|je2 9s. 6fd. || 3 ) iBl 16s. lOJcL 
89. II 4 I <;594.50 || 5 | iS469 5s. || 6 | iS931 || 7 j JB5S1 5s. 
89. I 8 I £>i2 10s. I 9 I $2.70 || 10 | 1555 || 11 | $547.50 
89. I 12 I $3.00 I 13 I $812.25 I 14 | $24,375 || 1^ I $63.4375 
89. II 16 I $315.40 B 17 |$469.03 1| 18 | Mi 5s. |I 91. | 3 | 10° 34' 0" 

91. II 4 I 35° 11' 0" 1 5 1 13° 23' 0" || 92. || 1 j Ihr. 2mm. 8 sec. p.m. 

92. II 2 I -2hr. 55mm. 24 sec. p.m. || 3 | 8hr. 12 mm. a. m. 

92. I 4 I Ihr. 2 mm. 20 sec. Fast. || 93. | 1 | 33° 55' W 

93. I 2 I 95° 48' W. ; lOhr. 17min. 48sec. p.m. || 3 | 23° 45' 22" W. 

93. II 4 I 120^ W. J 5 I 156° 59' E.|| 94. || 1 |$128 || 2 |2bu. Ipk 

94. II 3 I 32 I 4 I 463684 | 5 | 41666-^g || 6 | 57979fy 
94. [ 7| 7mo.lwk.4id.||8|12yr.||9|6mo.0wk.5d. 14hr.40min 

^ *M ■ ■ ■.■ ■ — ■ ■ ■ 11 I ■ ■ — ■■ — - - ^. _■ — ^ ■■ ■ ■■■■I--I-I ■-—--■ ■_■■ 

94. II 10 t 765 I II I $72 || 12 | $5 || 13 j $812.25 | 14 | $147.9375 

95. II 15 I £U 14s. I 16 | £166 2s. 8d. || 17 | 6d. i 18 | $6.95176 
95. II 19 I $8.64 II 20 | $93 || 21 | 36 || 22 | 451b. 6oz. Upwt 
95. II 23 I 50 II 24 | $2480 ^ain ; $19 per acre. | 25 | 6780 en. ft 

95. II 26 [$773,395 | 27 | $4.2408. || 28 1 $16.7025 | 96. || 29 | 7680 

96. II 30 I lib. 7oz. 12pwt. 11 gr. || 31 | $10 || 32 | 2bu. Ipk. 7qt. 
96. II 33 I $0.75 II 34 \ 104 \\ ^^ \ \^ \\?>^ \ ^'^ ^^\. \^\>. \^X 1, 96 
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98. II 38 I $598281 || 39 | 31680 || 97- || 40 | 130 || 4l'| 119/:j^Vt 
97. [42 I 11 hr. 4miii. 32 sec. a.m. || 43 | 127° 30' 
97. II 44 I 67° 35' A's long.; 9hr. 19min. p. m. B's time 
97. II 45 I 10 cords 7 G. ft. 15cu. ft. || 46 | Icwt. 3qr. 9lb. lOoz 
97. II 47 I $164,475 || 48 | 282 yr. 6 mo. 8 da. || 49] 

■ • I - - - ■ -^m 

97. II 6 gal. 2qt. Opt. 2gi. || 50 | 6° 13 mi. Ifur. 34 rd. 2yd. 

97. II 51 I 1000000 II 98. || 52 | 13824 || 53 | 36100 
98.11 54 I 14 mi. 5 fur. 21 rd. 8 ft. || 55 | 10 || 56 | 36 

98. II 57 I 3 yd. Iqr. 3na. || 58 | 33 || 59 | 13209r2/>^\ 
98. II 60 I $11.88 II 61 I lyr. 205da. 17 hr. 15min. 

- 

98. II 62 I $10591021.60 || 99. || 63 | 25 yr. 6 mo. 16 da. 9 br. 

99. II 64 I $2478, Widow's share ; $1239, Child's share. || 65 | 
99. II 13068 II 66 j 107° 47'; 1 hr. 1 1 min. 8 sec. p. m. 
99. II 67 I 4 hr. 56 min. p. m. ; 26° east of New York. 

-■■■■- - ■ ■ ■ — ■ — ■ — ■ 

99. II 68 I 48 hr. || 69 | 4333ff-g || 100. || 70 | $2 || 71 | 46ilbs. 
100. II 72 I 14 days. || 73 | 28 bar. 6 gal. || 74 | 24 bar. 19 gal. 
100. II 75 I $85.33 J || 76 | 11|^ rolls. || 77 | 7 mi. 6 fur. 20 rd. 

100. II 78 i 87501b. || 79 | $18,025 || 80 | 2500 bbl. || 101. || 81 j 

101. II 482bu. Ipk. 2qt.= 1st ; 160 bu. 3pk. Oqt. l^pt. = 2d; 
101. II 321 bu. 2pk. Iqt. 0fpt.= 3d. || 82 | 40° 50' East ; 
101. II 353rVo II S3 I $2400 = Captain's ; $1000 = Lieutenant's ; 
101. II $600 = Midshipman's ; and $200 = Sailor's. || 84 | 87° 30 

— - ■ - — ■ — — — — ■ _ ^ 

101. II 85 I 9br. 33 min. 14sec.A.M.|| 86 j lOhr. 54min. IOscc.a.m 
101. II 87 I 19° II 88 I 4800 yd. || 89] $7410 || 102. || 90 | 514 

- ■- ■ - - — - ■ — ■ - - ,,,__ ■— . ^^ * ■■ 

102. 1 91 ] 201 Ibu. II y2 \ I^i". •d-6'e>0L«..'^l*2.V\.\Si^\A^L^sg^^'^^'^^N 
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102. II 26 = less. I 94 | $5t = less ; $133 = greater 95 | 170 da. 
102. II 96 I $1.1876 1 97 | $8383^ = A's ; $8520|. = B'b 



102. II I7708J = C's. 1 98 | $11651.25 =-. 1st ; $11576.25 = 2d 



102. II $11496.25 = 3d ; $11401.25 = 4th. || 104. || 1 | 3 x 3 



101. II 2 x6;2x2x3;2 X 7;2x2x2 x 2 
104. ||2x3x3;2x2x2x3;3x3x3;2x2x7 
104. II 2 I 2x3x5; 2x11; 2x2x2x2x2 
104. ||2x2x3Xi:;2xl9;2x2x2x5; 3x3x5 



104. II 7 X 7> 105. ||3|2x5x5; 2 x 2x2x7;2x29 



105. ||2x2x3x5;2x2x2x2x2x2; 2x3 x 11 



105. ||2x2xl7; 2x6x7; 2x2x2x3x3 
105. II 4 I 2 X 2 X 19\2 X3xl3;2x2x2x2x5 



"^2x3x13; 
X^X 7 ; 2 X 



105. II 2 x'41 ; 2 X 2 xlL x7;2x43;2x2x2xir 



105. II 2x3x3x5 ||5|2x2x5x5;2x3xl7 



105. 12x2x2x13; 5x5x11; 5x2x2x2x2x2x2x3 



105. 


2 X 2 X 2 X 59 


; 2X2X2X2X2X5 


; 2X2X11X19 


105. 


16 5x3x7; 


2X53; 


2X2X3X3X3; 2x5x11; 


105. 


II 5 X 23 ; 2 


X 2 X 


29 ; 2X2 


X 2 X 3 X 5; 



105. 15x5x5; 5x5x5x3x3; 2x2x2x5x3x3 

105. II 1 I 2, 5, 3 II 2 I 2, 3, 7 II 3 I 5, 7, 3 II 4 | 2, 3, 7 || 5 | 2 



107. 


1 


32 1 2 


3f 3 


14 


1 4 48 


5 8f 6 4f 


7 1 8 


107. 


8 


Jo ' 9 
4 O t 


6| 10 


27 


11 


9 12 36 1 108. 13 46 


108. 1 


14 


1 4 15 


16f 


16 


8 1 17 


4711 18 15 19 


6210 


108. 


20 


6f 21 


IH 


22 


Hi 


23 4i 110. 1 


1260 



J JO. II 2 I 7200 I 3 1 1260 \\ 4 \ \QQ% \\ ^ \\Q^^^\^V^S^ 
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110. j 7 I 540 H 8 I 420 g 9 I 336 n 10 I 1176 || 11 | 



110. 


1 144 rods. 


16 days = 


A's 


time ; 


12 days 


= B's time ; 


110. 1 9 days = 


C's time, (| 


111. 


1 12 


$1680. 


112 at $15 ; 


HI. 


I 105 at $16 


1 ; 80 at $21 ; 


70 at $24 1 


13 210 bu. 105 bags; 


111. 


I 70 bbls. ; I 


30 boxes ; 14 hhds. 


111* 


60 days. 


A = 3 times ; 



111, I B = 4 times ; C = 5 times ; D = 6 times. || 112. 2 | 18 

112. a 3 I 12 I 4|5 II 5 I 6 II 6 I 10 i T I 28 II 8 I 14 
114. g 1 I 16 I 2 I 7 I 3 I 22 I 4 I 124 I 5 I 62 g 6 I 81 ] 1 | 45 
114. I 8 I 25 g 9 I 12 g 10 j 3 g 11 I $22 per bead. 13 = A's 
114. g No. ; 21 = B's No. ; 29 = C's No. || 121. || 1 j -^ ; V 

121. 8 2 I ¥ ; ¥ i S I ff ; m * |||; f| || 5\i^;W 

121- H 6 1 ?l ; ¥^ in I W- ; -W- II » I fj ; W 1 1 1 V- ; ¥• ; 

121- ay- g 2|f^;f ;|;f;f II 3|^;|;f;i g 4|il; 

i2i.||li;i-S;¥-;¥-l| 5 h^s;f;f;ll|6 1 i|Jjmj_; 
121- » f ; f ; A; /t II 8IH; V-; ^; ¥; "^Jm- 1 1 IA> 
122. g A; fV; tV II 2 | A; A; A II 3 I jg; A ; A; A 
122. a 4 IH; H; ^%; ife; t's 1 5 1 A; tV; tV; Ml e I ^; 

122. g ^V; JV; JV H *? I JV ; JV ; A II ^ \ ^s ; -^ l -^ ; sh 

122-g 1 1 A; ife; bV II 2 I A; ^V; tV II » I tf ; M; JA. 

122. g 4 I ji^ ; ^Vg; ^'V || 5 | ^^y ; H> M II 6 I i^ ? ^ ; 

1 22. i tVtt II n ff ; ffe; JtA» I 8 I tVb ; H ; iVg 
J23. i 1 I M; H; fU 2 I if ; II ; H ; T^r II 8 IIM; ill; 

123. g i4t II M iW ; JB ; tVt ; HI g 5 | |g ; H; y%^ ; Hi 
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124.|f;f ||5|-jf;f4;^;H7ll6in;il; JV; A; ' 

124. 1 i I 125. [I 1 1 :4il a 2 PiVt 1 3 I ip I 4 I -yy II 5 I a^;^ 

125. 1 6 1 1^^ n I M§^ II 8 I HV^ I 9 I H^^ I 10 I H'iP 

125. II 11 I iiyV-^ II 1 I ^ I 2 I -H^a I 126. 1 3 I iiy^ 
ileTf 4 1 »-Vii-» I 5 I if^ii I 6 I Mr*^ B ' I »-^^^" 

126. 8 I u>^Jo" B 9 I iffi^ 1 10 I IV* II 11 I H=F 
126. 1 12 I u^SjVs'^ I! 13 I A4|.|iz I 14 I JUjaft J 16 | ^ 

126. 1 16 m^' j n I ^if^ J 18 I HW- II 19 I "r"i¥» 
m. J 20 \ m-'gl II 21 I m^ II 32 I 771 II 23 | 333| 

127. I 1 I m 2 I 12 II 3 I 5^ I 472HgJi II 5 | 9 | 6 | 56^ 
127. a 7 I 112i| II 8 1 22^^ 1 9 | 640^1^ j 10 1 5|H II H | U^^ 
127. B 12 I 225 II 13 | 191^ J 14 | 14 f 15 | 376|^5 
127. II 16 I 10731^V 8 128. j 1 1 1 II 2 I i B 3 | j || 4 I j 

I ^«- II 5 I i » 6 I jH 8 7 1 tV 1 8 I -; I 9 I ^ B 10 I ¥ = i| 
1 JM 11J4 i i2|i!l II 13 Hi I 14|A% II 15 m! 

t :8- II 1 6 I Jt¥t II 17|H B 18 hV II 19 I H II 20|tV, 
Us Tf-n I j^ i 22 I Tf^ I 129. 11 1 I ^ B 2 I ^ B 3 I j^ 

»29^ M I tV.II 5 I t\ B 6 I 1H n I 1 B 8 I 35f || 9 | 147 
T^. B 10 I 8i B 11 I JrV II 12 I ^Htt B 13 | IBfj i 130. j 1 | H 

|qft|I448 72|IO|12 6 14 30 525|lq|1140 520 330 9 6 

liJU. H sT > af 11 -^ I 2To» 2To~> TTlH? "JFo 11 ^^ I FJo » I^o» V^o» TT 

r^rt II 4. I J 6 2 1 2jl 12 5 4 11 ej I 47 2_S 540 2«0 37 8 11 ft I 9 
i6K). II * I ^4, ^J, 5t» *2 4» "2T II *^ I fiTTO > 6 30' 6T0» 6^0 II ^ I 1^ 

130- II HI i^liV^.lHB 8 1 u, ii n, w II 9 I vv, §§■. vv 
/~^»- // W II 10 I ¥. ¥ W ^^ \''H> '-^ W^^AM^. -^. Miv 
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130. 


7 119 7 6 10 18 8 
^T ^ 1 T^» TSf T2' T2 -■ 2T' IT' 


14 Q 84 1 H 
21 " 20J "2 0» 


145 
2 


130. 


1 A I 190 15 J 32 ^ 3 86 25 220 

1*1 18 » Ta"' la" *^ 30 » 30» ^0 1 


a 32 35 580 

" 4 0» 4 0J 40 » 


150 
4 


130. 


\ ^ 42 64 204 99 Q 36 7 32 
1 * T2* 7i> 72 » 72 ^ 42» 42» 42' 


2 8 11 Q 3 6 3 3 
42 11*^ 44'44> 


38 
4 4» 


,130. 


1 22 IQ J50 31.0 54 265 1 1 QO 
1 44 ^" 60 ' 60 » 60» CO 1 * ***• 


1 63 96 
^ TG8» 'T6 8» 


70 

laa 



132. II 2 
1 32. II 5 



15 11 3^2. 
4 2' 4 2' 4 2 



II 3 



iLi 10 _9_ II 
3 2' 3 2'* 3 2 it 



J 29 106 7 
^4 ' 24 ' J4 



2 5_4 
30 ' 



J 2 7_ jl « I 64 2 ? 
3 0' 3 H " I 66 » 6 



JL 
66' 



10 
66 



1 11 



LP '* 1_36 _3 
42 ' 42 ' 43 



1*^9 II R I U5 4 5 6 18. 2 7 II q I 96_ _2 0_ 2 1_ jI 1 | SJJJ 
lO^. j) O I 4 g- , -j-g-, ^g, 4 8- 11 i? I To 8' 10 8' TO<J II ^^ I 78 ' 



3 4 8 5 .'>_5 

7 8 t 



132^1 IS II 11 I V¥. Vs*, m 12 I If, v«^ U II 13 I v^*. 
132. 



4_52 i£ 1 
72 » 72' T7 



II 134. II 1 I 120 far. || 2 | 1666|lb. 



134. II 3 I 7840 raiu. || 4 ) 3240 grs. || 6 | ^yrd. || 6 | J^yd. 



134. II 1 I 



1.1 o 
■y^OOTT 



8 I ^^ cord. I 9 I 8s. 9d. ; 9s. 4d. 



134. I 10 1 6fur. 8 rd. 4yd. 2 ft. 8 in. ; 6 fur. 34 rd. 1 yd. 1 ft. 8f in 

134. i 11 I 33 rd. 1yd. 2 ft. 6 in. || 12 | ji^guin. || 13 | j^ 
134. 1 14 m^ ^ 1 I Ifmi- II 2 I £Hi II 3 I ^gg^ 

135. i 4 I fgg- II 5 I Hf II 6 I Vi in I m II 8 I tVA i ^\^\ 

I^^ IMO I -*'^_ r l^fi H 5 I 5 7_ 16 19 11 Q I 22 3_J J5 L3 

lOJ. II IV I QQQ I, lOO. II -< I 6' TO' 63' 90 11 *^ I "120' 54 0' '54' 4 

137. I 1 I 2^33 II 2 I 3jyy i 3 I 2H H|liVoV 1 5 | 4^ i 6|4|g 
137. II T I 2^^o^ II 8 I 9IIII 9 I ISf-g^ II 10 I H^'g i H I ^Gj i 
13 7. 1 12 I 10/A II 13 I 4H i 1^ I 6tS\f II 15 I ^ II 1« I l_3Ui 
137. I! n I I85V II 18 I SO/t II 19 I 212^ B 20 1 16^ || 21 | 65^% 
137. II 22 I lOOig II 23 | 89if || 24 | 347^ bushels ; UnUl 
139. 1 1 I 14^,in. II 2 | 2da. UVvx. *iQ\ft\\\. \ ^\\^-«\..^^- 



W 
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139. II 191b. 4joz. y 4 I 2oz. lOpwt. 12 gr. || 5 | 9 cwt. 1 qr. 
139. II 51b. 8§oz. 1 6 I 20 bu. 1 pk. 5f qt. [ 7 | 3 hhd. 37 gaL 
ia9. ||3qt. Opt. Ifgil. 1 8 | 56 da. 2 hr. 47 min. 30 sec. 
i;>9. 3 9 I 2R. 20 P. llsq.ft. 585>jsq. in. i! 10 | 7 in. 1 11 j 
|;i9. if 13s. l(TJd. II 12 I 7 fur. 2 ft. 9in. || 13 j 222 da. 1 hr. 24min' 
I :i9. II 14 I 7oz. 7pwt. 23 gr. jj 15 | 5 s. 16^ 16' 40-,\V 

139. f 16 I 1 yd. qr. 2| na. || 17 | 1 C. ft. 11 cu. ft. 466? cii. in. 
139.118 I 2C. 4C. ft. 2ca. ft. [ 19 | 3yd. 2qr. 0|na. 

140. II 20 I 3 A. 2 R. 33} P. | 21 | llcvvt. 3qr. 211b. Uoz. IJdr. 

140. II 22 I 3fur. rd. 2 ft. 6in. || 14J[. || 1 j f || 2 | /^ || 3 | ^% 
»41. 1 4 I If II 5 h^,- i 6 I ,V II 7 I ,-b II 8 I Sbjl II 9 I ^ 

141. 1 10 I fl II 11 I 24,^. II 12 I Ijjj II 13 I 1 II 14 I 3A 
141. 1 15 I 7| II 16 I 14| 1 11 I -A II 18 I 3-^ II 19 j 9{a || 20 | 6f g 
141. II 21 I 81 II 22 I if II 23 | ^72 || 142. || 24 | If || 25 | 18^ 
r42. II 20 I 18{f II 27 I 33^*0 II 28 | 22^'^ || 29 | ^^^, 1 30 | llSf 
M2. » 2 I ^f^ II 3 Ub IM I ir^ II 5 I Tr?o II 143. || 2 | 2jY^ 
1 13. 11 3 I 761 I 4 I 73H || 5 | 6ff || 6 | 182f^«^ 



144. II 1 I 9oz. 7pwt. 12 gr. || 2 | 7cwt. 1 qr. 241b. 8oz. 
114. II 3 I 29 gal. 3f qt. || 4 | 1 mi. 1 fur. lOrd. || 5 | Is. 3d. 
1 44. II 6 I 38' 34f' || 7 | 563 A. OR. 35|P. || 8 | 10 cwt. Iqr. 
1 U. II -22 lb. 9i?oz. II 9 I lib. 8oz. 16pwt. 16gr. || ^0 | 
114. II 2 cords 2 C. ft. 4cu. ft. || 11 | 5J in. jj 12 j 4 1 3 3 2 t) 4gr 
iU.|| 13 I lA. IR. 17P. 21isq. yd. || 14 j Ipwt. IS^gr 
i 1g1 1 I 3| II 2 I l^V II 3 I 7HI 4 I llA II 5 | 16~|| 6 | 7 
146. I 7 I UIS\ 1584 \\ ^ \ ^Q^^^^ \\ \v^ X^^^^^ \ \\\ v^^^ 
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146. II 12 I 5405 II 13 | 6975 || 14 | 11725 || 15 | 3f || 16 | 12? 



146. 




17 


63 


18 


178^ 


19 


U^ff 1 20 


in 


'21 


\u 


ne. 




22 


5 

9 6 


23 


^V 1 24 


3 
l?o 


25 14 26 


18 


-27 1 ] 


L80i 


M6. 


. — 


28 
33 


5 
3d 


29 


14 


30 1 


6316^ 31 1 


1 


32 1 


^^11 


116 


41 


34 j\ 35 1 


n\ 


36 20 37 


53 
S6 


38 


\li 


146. 


39 


2irV 


40 


51 1 41 


14 


f i 42 6| 


147. 


43 1 


ni 


147. 




44 




45 


3tV 


46 


14f 47 


m 


48 


8t'« 



147. II 49 I 65 cents. | 50 j 34^ || 51 | 43J || 52 | 325 || 53 | f 
lirJViJ^fbb I «-.f II 66 I H II 57 1 20a1i 58 ] 12^1' 59 151 



148. 




60 


i 




61 120 A. = A's share ; 80 A. = 


B's 


share ; 


148. 




20 A. = 


C's share. 149. 1 


1 93 


< 
< 


3 t¥s 


149. 


i 


4 


3 
?T9 


1 


5 ^i, 6 71 7 


36 8 ■ 


^ 1 


9 2| 


149. 




10 


1 23 




n HI 1 12 \ji^ 


1.13 f 


14 


61t*i 


149. 


15 


166 


^ 


16 1363 1 17 I 


is- M 


19 Ifl 


149. 




20 


.11 3 




21 9,^ 1 22 48-3'5 


90 40 

^^ lira 1 


24 


1 1/sV 



149. II 25 I Tfr IIJH^l^JjV II 28 I T-g n 29 | ^ f^ II 30 | t I? 
149.131140 II 32 I 1120 || 33 | 1 } || 34 | 1} || 35 | ^ 

149. II 36 I HI II 37 I Hi II 38 | I'i || 39 | 825^ || 40 j 4193tV 



149. 41 1 


16046/^ 42 g 43 1 ^ 44 ^ 45 22f 


149. 46 


68f|f 47 31 48 1} 49 9f 50 | 72^-^0 


150. 1 51 


51 lbs. 52 1/^yds. | 53 | IJ 54 4 j 55 ^^^ 


150. 1 56 


^3^^ '>^ lyV 58 6 59 1 -| | 60 21 | 61 27 J 


150. 62 


14A 63 ^V 64 1 ^K \ 65 JL 151. 66 $5i 


151. 67 


19ff 68 14^ 69 1 ^1 70 $fi 71 13J 



151. 1 72 i 108j% 1 73 1 f I U \ 4\lb \ ^A^V^ XX'^VWV^X 



\ 
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161. I 78 I 4| I 79 I 6 I 80 I 13| I 81 | ^ | 82 | 6096 
151. 1 83 I 17/y II 1S2. II 1 I lA I 2 I HI I 3 I 2|f g 4 I lOQ 

152. 1 5 I if I 6 I 1 3 7 I H I 8 I 35 II 9 I Un 10 I 2f I " I 

152. I 53| 1 12 UV n 153. 1 1 1 15 || 2 |I7| || 3 1 7^ g 4 | 42-^^ 

153. I 5 I yVff 1 6 I 26tV I 7 I 15 || 8 | lej || 9 j 8ba. l|pk. 
153. I 10 I 1 mi. 2fur. 16rd. || 11 | 4mi. 7fur. 19rd. 3yd. 0§Jft 



1.53. 


1 


12 


20J 13 1 


U 


U 


20H II 


15 


1 2100 = A'g 


; share*, 


153. 


B 


280( 


) = B's 


share ; 


800 


= C's share. 154. | 


16 1 40 


154. 


1 


n| 


£1 17s. 


5(1 


0^] 


Par. 


18 1 24 


= 


John's ; 32 =: 


: James' 


154. 




19 1 


285f 1 


20 


A, 


80; 


B, 24; 


c, 


30 ; D, 40 ; 


66 rem. 



154. II 21 I 407 3 ;| 22 j $2j»,. scllhig price ; $^^8 = ^51 one's gain; 

l-^^l II Vo^H ^ ^^1 oi^^''-'^ ^^'iii>. II 2:5 I 257^9 || 24 | 7| || 25 j 
154. II 1724^ = A's ; 1281| = B's || 26 | 165 || 156. || 1 | 7ft. 2' 
156. II 2 I 5 ft. 2' 6" II a I 21ft. 4' 11" i'" \\ 4 | 5 ft. 7' 



'/ A tt. 



156. II 5 I 3' 3" 2'" II 6 | 2 ft. 7' 3" || 7 | 15 ft. 4' 10" 4 
156. II 8 I 3 ft. 6' 5" W" II 9 I 87 ft. 10' 7" 4'" || 10 | 183ft. 5' 6" 2'" 



tn ann 



156. II 11 I 223ft. 8' 4" 9'" || 12 | 87ft. 2' 7" 9'" 6 
156. II 13 I 317 ft. 11' 0" 4"' II 14 j 543 ft. 6' 3" 2'" sum ; 
156. II )107 ft. 8' 9" 2'" dlff. || 160. || 1 | 41cu. ft. 3' 10" 
160. II 2 I 43 sq. ft. 6' 6" || 3 | 82 sq. ft. 9' i" \\ 4 | 347 sq. ft. 10' 3' 



// 17/// Af/f 



100. II 5 I 554 sq. ft. 7' 8" 8'" 3"" || 6 | 2917 sq. ft. 0' 0" 7"' 4 



f/ ty»f 



\Qd. li 7 I 194sq. ft. 4' 3" 6''' || 8 | 39sq. ft. 11' 2'' 3 
160.119 I 296 sq.ft. 10' 6'' || iO | 96sq. yd. 2 sq.ft. 8' 3' 
160. i 11 I 3150 sq. ft. \( 12 | 327| sq. yd. || 13 | 21 sq. ft 

161. I 14 I $26.40 1 1^ \ ^^ ^* lYx.'-l^^A^^X^^^'^'^^^^^^^^' ^" 
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161. II n I 99 II 18 I $208.01} || 19 | 89cu. ft. 3' || 20 ] $18.49^ 
161. II 21 I 504CU. ft. II 22 j lljf cords | 23 | 24124ff 
161. II 24 I 41958 || 25 | 19419 cu. ft. 9' || 26 | 849cu. ft. 8' 8'' 



161. II 27 I $15,403+ B 28 | 215^^^cii. yd. || 162. || 29 | $19.80 



IG3. I 1 1 


4 ft. V 1 2 5 ft. 3' 3" 3 48ft. 6' || 4 8 ft. 7' 


163. 5 


12 ft. 6' 1 6 37 ft. 3' 7 1ft. V 8 8 ft. 


163. 1 9 


6ft. 6' 3,^1^" 167. 1 .00 2 J.7 J 3 | .005 


167. 1 4 


.27 5 1 .047 6 6.41 7 | 7.008 H 8 9.05 | 9 11.5Q 


167. 10 


44.7 1 27.4 1 2 36.015 3 | 99.0027 | 4 | .320 


167. 5 


200.000320 6 .3600 7 5.000003 | 8 | 40.0000009 


167. 1 9 1 


.4900 10 59.0067 | 11 .0469 12 79.000415 


167. 13 


67.0227 14 1 105.0000095 15 | 40.204000 


168. 1 


$37,265 1 2 $17,005 j 3 $215.08 | 4 $275,005 


168. 5 


$9,008 1 6 $15,069 7 | $27,182 | 8 $3,059 


171. 1 


1306.1805 2 528.697893 3 159.37 4 | 1.5415 


171. 5 


446.0924 6 | 27.2087 | 7 88.76257 J 8 71.01 



171. II 9 1 1835.599 || 10 | 397.547 || 11 1 31.02464 || 12 | 90.210129 
171. II 13 I 204.0278277 || 14 | 400.33269960 J 15 | .1008879 

171. II 16 I $85,463 || 172. | 17 | $1065.19 || 18 | 3.8896 

172. II 19 I $427,835 || 20 1 $19,215 || 21 | $670,975 || 22 | $30,286 

172. II 23 I $328,202 || 24 | $248,011 || 25 | $134,634 

173. II 1 i 875.0033 || 2 | 368.5631 || 3 | 7141.51354 || 4 | 51.722 
173. II 5 I 2.7f.96 || 6 | 1571.85 || 7 j .6946 || 8 | .89575 

173. II 9 I 603.925 || 10 | 1379.25922 || 174. B 11 | 99.706 

174. I) 12 ) 17.949 jj 13 | .699993 { U I H-2.^.c\^<i^ \ \^ V ^"^"^ 
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174. II IG I 6314.9 J n I 365.007495 | 18 | 20.9942 
174. II 19 I 260.3G0S953 || 20 | 10.030181 | 21 | 2.0294 
174. I 22 I 999.999 j 23 | 2499.75 [ 24 j 103.015 J 25 | .4232 
174. II 26 I 171.925 || 27 | $82,625 || 28 | $26.60 || 29 | 126.84194 

174. II 30 I $761.18 II 175. || 1 | .796875 J 2 | 2.63812 

175. II 3 1 .0000500 II 4 1 1.50050 || 5 1 26.99178 || 6 1 10376.283913 

175. II 7 I 165235.5195 || 176. || 8 | .0206211250 | 9 | 28033.797- 

176. II 099 II 10 I 175.26788356 1 11 | .000432045770 
176. 1 12 I 210.94165850 | 13 |. 000000000294 | 14 | 18616.74 
176. II 15 I 933.8253150762 || 16 |.00715248 || 17 | .608785264 
176. II 18 I .02800992 || 19 | 2.435141056 || 20 | 1296 
176. 1 21 I 312.5 II 22 | .375 || 23 | .0036 || 24 | 148.28125 
176.125 1 12.13035 | 26 | $24.0025 || 27 | $3192.005625 

176. II 28 I $210.03125 || 29 | $708.901875 || 30 j $2.06525 gain. 

177. II 1 I 4796.4 ; 47964 || 2 | 69472.9 ; 094.729 || 3 | 415300.; 
177. II 4153. II 4 I 2704 ; 27040. || 5 j 129072. ; 1290.72 jj 6 | 
177. II 871000.; 8710. II 7 1140100. ; 1401. || 179. || 2 | 258.13007 

179. II 3 I 162.525 || 4 j 2757.89785 || 5 j 3566163 || 180. |! 1 | 2.22 

180. II 2 I 8.522 II 3 | 33.331 || 4 | 1.0001 || 5 [ 12420.5 || 6 | .005 
180. II 7 I 4.25 II 8 I .007 || 9 | .075 || 10 | 1.27 || 11 | .015 
180. II 12 I 17.008 II 13 I 25.05068; 250.5068; 2505.068; 
18-:). 11 25050.08; 250506.8 || 14 | 48.05961; 4805.961; 
I8J. II 48659.01 ; 480590.1 ; 4805901. || 15 | 41.022 ; 410.22 ; 
180. II 4102.2 ; 41022. ; 410220. ; 4102200. || 10 | 254 7347748; 

180. I 25473.47748 ; 2541^\."-a4^', ^v>\l^\l TA^ •, ^I'^vwsra.s^^^^ 
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180. II 254734774.8 || 17 | .1395646+ || 18 | 1918.515 + 

181. II 19 I .004735 II 20 1 174.412 'I 21 j 69.7125 || 22 | 1.36832 + 
181. i 23 I 12976.816+ || 24 | .004958+ || 25 | 6.165 
181. II 26 I $9,875 || 27 | $2.15 || 28 | $.02 || 29 j 18 || 30 | 8 
1§1. II 31 I 14 II 32 I 55.5 || 33 I 269 acres ; $13573.204 cosi ; 
181. II $50,458 average price. || 34 | $7631.8855 share of eldest ; 

181. II $5723.914125 share of others. || 182. || 2 | 10970 

182. II -3 I 60200 II 4 | 1000 || 5 | 100 || 6 | 10 ; 100 ; 1000 ; 

182. II 30 ; 20 ; 2000 ; 12 ; 1200 ; 500000 ||'183. i| 3 | 8.311 + 

183. II 4 I 1.563+ II 5 I 1.16049+ || 6| 16.11902 + 

184. II 1 I 31.69274 ; 3.169274 || 2 | 57.13562 ; 571.3562 



184. II 5713.562 || 3 j .675 ; .0675 ; .0000675 || 4 | .049 ; .0049 



184. 1.00049 II 5 I .030467 ; .0030467 ; .000.30467 || 6 | .004741 



184. 


1 .0004741 ; 


.00004741 


7 


.497 ; .0497 


; .00497 


186. 


1 79.1188 


2 35.2843 3 


11. 


5834036 4 3 


202.8870 


187. 


1 .25 ; .5 


; .75 2 .8 ; 


.875 


; .3125 3 . 


375 ; .04 


187. 


1 4 .015625 


; .2666f 5 


.125 


; .003 6 . 


25714 + ; 


187. 


.44117 + 


7 .23903 + 


8 


.07157+ 9 


.4375; 


187. 


1 .078125 


10 .00448 


11 


.536; .372 | 


12 .9 


187. 


1 13 .73333. 


\ 14 .48375 


15 


.51282+ 16 


.5375 ; 


187. 


1 .005606 + 


17 .16666+ 


18 


1.55551 19 


.15909i»T 


187. 


20 $100.80 21 $17.85 || 


22 1 


30.611 1 J 23 


2.9 1 66 J* 


187. 


II 24 2.8412 


+ 188. 1 1 \ 


;fll 


2 ^;l 3 


21 . 1 

^0 > iGb 


188. 


\ A 16 03. 3021 K .5 47 ( 

1 * 200 > 5000 *^ Too ' 


R 3 7 903 

'^ loo * 46iio 


1 8|H 



188. II 9 I i 11 10 I 4 II 189. 1 1 \ .0540^^5 \^ \ .^%^ V-X^^^^^ 
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189. II 4 I .375 II 5 | 71.16113+ J 6 | .6025 | 7 | .15375 

^ * , , , 

189. II 8 i .1225 I \} I .26175 || 10 | 100511+ J 11 | M 
189. II 12 1.91111+ 1 l:J I .875 [ 14 | .01587+ || 15 | .71291)+ 

189. II 16 I .2325 || 17 |. 972916+ [ 18 | .48125 || 19 | 55 

« — . 

189. 1 20 I .001617+ II 21 | .25625 || 22 | .063 || 23 | .10410 1- 
189. II 24 1.00994318+ || 25 | .791666+ || 26 | .3375 || 27 | .3125 

189. II 28 I .040909 I 29 | .01875 || 30 | .020265 + 
189, 1 31 1 .19672+ | 32 | .34895+ |j 33 | .01537+ || 34 | .005 

190. II 1 I 2qr. 17 1b. 4 oz. || 2 | Ihhd. 13 gal. 3.44 qts 
190. II 3 I 16s. 7d. 2.99 far. || 4 | 2 gal. 1 qt. || 5( 
190. ||lwk. 4 da. 23 hr. 59 min. 56.54+ sec. || 6 | 8P 

190. II 7 I 6cwt. 3 qr. II 8 I 1 hbd. 47 gal. 1 qt. || 9 | 20 gal. 1 qt 

191. II 10 I lOoz. 18pwt. 15.99+gr. || 11 | 3qrs. 1.5na. 
191. II 12 I 1yd. 2 ft. 11.9+ in. || 13 | 24P. 23sq. yd. 5sq. ft. 
191. II 82.4832 sq.in. || 14 j 32 mi. 1 fur. 14 rd. 4 yd. 2 ft. 9.408 in. 
191. II 15 I 2ft. 7.5m. || 16 | 4= 13 13 9.6+gr. 
191. II 17 I 3 R. IP. 13.31 sq. yd. || 18 | 9 sheets. | 19 | 111b. 
191. II 20 I 7d. 2 far. || 21 | IR. 14 P. || 22 | 286da. 17hr 
191. II 18 min. 36sec. || 193. || 1 | .06 || 2 | .08125 || 3 | .034375 
19.3. II 4 I .01328125 || 5 | .0171875 || 6 | .034 || 7 | .028 
193. II 8 1.02421 9375 II 194. || 1 | .71428571+ || 2 | .2666 + 
191.1 3 I .4545+ II 4 | .3888+ || 196. || 3 | § ; /^ ; jg ; |f ; "^ 

i»6- II 4 I T^:^; A; I 11 197- II ^ I ^6 ; ^Ifl; eVc ; ^Hl; 

!97 II ^^J • X5434 (J 5 1 ai. . m . _?_ . iiase . _ji63 . 4i 

•^'••llaaOJD&aDO II *^ I 45>495)75) ^I>>G5 J TfiSOO » 90 

198, II 2 j .1875^0' \\ a \ .0HVa»4\V.l"^^^>svviv\vN^Si^xVoV\'=L\\^\^^V 
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198. II 4 I ;09756^ /592'; .5^3' | 200. i 2 | 2 4481818': 

200. II .5^925925'; .008^497133' || 3 1 165.16^416416'; .04^040404' 
200.11.03^7^777' || 4 | .5^333333'; .4^757575'; 1.7^5775^- 
20 1 . 1 2 I 95.2^829647' || 3 1 69.74^203112' || 4 j 55.6^2C 3780437603' 

201. a 5 I 47.3^763490' || 6 | 416.2^542876' || 202. J 2 | 45.7^55' 

202. II 3 I 2.9^957' || 4 j 6.09^0 || 5 | .65^370016280907' 
202. II 6| 4.37H' II 7 | 4.619^625' || 8 1 1.0923^' || 9 | 1.3462^937' 
202. II 2 I 5.53780^5' || 3 1 1.093^086' || 4 1 1.64ir7' |i 6 1 1.7183^39' 
202. II 6 I 1.4710^037' || 7 | 6.r656' || 8 | ll.'^068735402' 
202. II 9 I .81654468350' || 203. || 2 j 13.570413^961038' 



203.(3 I 35.024^0' II 4 | 7.719^54' || 5 | 26 7837^428571' 
203. II 6 I 3.r45' II 7 | 3.'8235294in647058' || 8 | 1.2^6' 
203. II 9 I 15.48^423' 



205.11 21^1 ^ IMIll^l 

205. II ^ ' 39 1+1_\^, 27~14-1_2;^_^ 

205.11 i+P* ^ + LZ = 3 

205.11 47__^^ 67_1___ l+l_^ __ 

205. II "^ ' 65^1 + 1 J j" ' 85~l + r2___32 + J "" * 

205. II 24-r;;;*___3 3+1— ^'_^ 

205. i ^+iZ!=5 H-iIl_=u 

205. 1 1+ 1 ^ _ , 2 + l_^_ 

205.11 1 + 1 ^^_,a ^ + L_~2_6 

205.11 l+i"~^^ l+i"'''" 



87 " 2 + j___ V 450""4+r2^__ 7 



205. .. 

205.11^ .. - .^- -- -.:__^, 

205. II 2 + 1 -^ _ 7 + 1_3^ 3 

205.11 1 + 1*"^ ,, 1 + 1""^^ 

~~tYi 



205. i 5 + J ""^ 3^i~t"A ^^ 

20S> II (t\V + ^) + 2 = j>A¥(r ^ns. I+i ' 
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208. 


1 


2 i 


V 


— " 


* 1 


3 1 V 


== 


5 1 


4 


1 


A = i 


II 


5 1 


eo- 


208. 


1 


20 = 


= 3 


11 


6 1 


9X4- 
6X3 


= 2 


1 


1 


1 


6 XS X5 
4X9X3 


r= 


m 


— 123 

— ^57 



808. I 8 ||. = t II & I V» =i II 10 I ii = i II 11 { |£S -I 



208. II 1 2 
208. II I 


J.^ = ii;l3|f|U il 15|i| 16 ,V 1 nh«3 
1 12 cwt. 2 5 tons. | 209. jj 3 | 60 | 4 | 5 J 5 | y' 


209. 1 G 


82 1 7 28 1 8 $65 II 211. II 1 a; = 60 2|a7=21 


209. i 3 


.X = 9 4 a: = 1 5 | 38 J 6 | 66 j 7 12 || 8 40 


213. i 1 


jr = 21 215. II 1 330 II 2 90 | 3 | 504 || 4 | 2.08 


215. !| 5 


875 1 216. 6 99 1 7 2762^ 1 8 | 20 | 9 | 122.85 



216. II 10 



1400 II 11 I 16485 I 12 | 121.875 || 13 j $27 



216.1 14 



7Joz. II 15 I 3533.936 |i 16 | 86.62 [ 17 1^239679 lOs. 



216. II 18 



9 II 191 8|rd.|| 20 | 160 yds. || 21 | 7i || 217. J 22 | 10 



217. 11 23 



920 II 24 I 54 I 25 I 39.375 || 26 | 382.85 | 27 | 63 



217. II 28 



$.036 1 29 I $7080.48 [ 30 | $1,925 || 31 | 2.10 



217. i 32 



52.50 II 33 I $11 II 34 | 7200 || 35 | $37,909+ 



217. I 36 



225 II 37 I 20 II 218. || 38 | 54 || 39 | 12 | 40 | 6 



218. II 41 



160 II 42 I 40.47 || 43 | 10 yr. || 44 | 5J || 46 1 132.589 + 



218. II 46 



112i II 47 I 18.66f II 48 | 56.355 || 49 | 106f || 60 | 40 



218. II 51 



112.86 II 52 I 18090 | 219. [ 53 | 21 gal. || 54 | 



219. II 214 



2 to A ; 1125 to B I 55 I .625 || 56 | 6f || 57 | $15.8.6| 



219. II 58 



168 lbs. II 59 I 93-J |i 60 | 552 || 61 | 17444 



219. 
220. 



6-2 
(;5 



6 hr. 32 mill. 4:3j\scc. || 63 | 140 || 220. || 64 | 1^ da 
22^- da. II 60 I 45 || 67 | 13^1- || G8 | 20f i| 69 J lif 



220. II 70 



13^ II 71 I 810 II 72 I 6 II 73 | lOlir. 40 min. 36;^^ sec 



2W. II 74 



16^ times. || 222. || 1 | 16J || 2 | 7i>00 |j 3 | 187^ 
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222. 


IM 


72 15 


|10 


6 


921 1 223. 


7 


36 


1 8 292.5 


1 9 156 


223. 


II 10 


1 9600 


111 


1 50 


12 13f 




13 


1 857 If 


14 1 31ir. 

4 



223. I 15 I $471.04 || 16 | 3}| || 224. || 17 | 180 1| 18 j 13Jm. 
224'. II 19 I 14f II 20 I ^ II 21 I 971 II 22 I 32 || 23 | 32 jj 24 1 132 
226. 1 2|$1000, A's; $1200, B's ; $800, C's || 3 1 1714.28f A's 
^ 226. II 285.7 If, B^s || 4 | $4030, As ; $3980, B's ; $3980, C's , 
226. II $4010, D's II 5 | 100, A's ; 140, B's ; 200, C's || 6 | 

226. II $3333^, 1st; $3000, 2d ; $3000, 3d; $2666f, 4th 

227. II 7 I $3000, widow's ; $1500, son's || 8 | $12961.50, A's ; 
227. II $15737.25, B's ; $10802.25, C's ; $1833, D's gain. 
227. II 9 I $450, A's : $600, B's; $750, C's || 10 | 4242.50, As 
227. It stock; 1697, A's gain: 5939.50, B's stock ; 2375.80 B's 
227. II gain : 6788, C's stock ; 2715.20, C's gain. || 11 | 237.75, 
227. II A's ; 181.0625, B's ; 125.4375, C's ; 70, D's. || 12 | 
227.1187.831+ A's; 65.064- B's; 48.795, C's; 68.313, 

227. II D'<?. II 13 I 2553, A's ; 3401.70, B's ; 1405.30, C's. 

228. II 14 I 15063f, B's ; 9586J, A's. || 15 | 1015.33J, the first ; 
228. II 1523.00, the second ; 2030.66f, the third. || 2 | 16.38, A's; 

228. II 35.10, B's; 18.72, C's. || 229. || 3 | $7 || 4 | 6577.23ff«, 

229. II A's ; 1822.76iif » I^'s. || 5 | 288, A's ; 270, B's ; 240, C's. 
229. II 6 I 280, D's ; 168, C's. || 7 | 2648.86xV A's ; 2901.13/y. . 
229. II B's ; 1850, C's. || 8 | $800, B's stock ; 15 mo., C's time. 
231. II 1 I 50.24 II 2 I 114.78 || 3 | 1.1875 fi \ 2.839375 
231. II 5 I 1.002 11 6 I 12 |l-7 | 90 || 8 | 16.74 || 9 | 47.725 
231. II 10 I 27.54 II 11 I 300.365 || 12 j 15.75 || 13 | 160 
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2ai. D 14 I 478.125 I 15 | 4344.35 | 16 | 2G25 || IT j 5144.625 
231. I 18 I 12500 I 19 I 3867.01875 ] 20 | 15000 || 21 | 22.95 

231. I 22 I 43.20 || 23 | 65 || 24 | 742.85 || 25 | 205 

232. II 1 I 20 I 2 I 12J B 3 I 7i I 4 I 13f II 5 I 25 B 6 I Sil 

232. I T I 57f II 8 I f •.- || 9 j 47^'^ J 10 | 33^ || 11 | 37^ || 12 \u't 

*•- ■ 1 — I - - — — — - - 

233. II 13 I 87^ 1 14 I 80 I 15 I 70 II 16 I 66f || 17 | 160 
233. I 2 I 1900 II 3 | 700 [ 4 | 400 | 5 | 15000 || 6 | 142f 

233. II 7 I 1.9^ II 8 I 90 || 9 | 7800 || 10 | 4392 | 11 | 20800 

■— r r - 11 L m m . _ ■■■ - -- — --_ ■ ~ ■ — 

234. 1 1 I 388.1188 || 2 | 9000 || 3 | 550 || 4 | 756 || 5 | 30.123-f 

235. II 6 I 740 II 7 I 37777.77^ | 8 | 5400 || 9 | 4 ||' 10 | 5425 

236. i 1 I 160 II 236. || 2 | 750 | 3 | 950 || 4 | 30000 j 5 | 13500 

236. 1 6 I 50000 || 7 | 5000 || 8 | 2600 || 237. || 1 | 33.75 

237. II 2 I 27.41} || 3 j 236.25 || 4 | 6.15t\ || 5 | $.695 per bushel 

238. li 6 I 8766 || 7 | $.56 || 8 | 915.75 || 9 | 733.20 
238. I 10 I 11765.3 1| [j 11 | 444.75 || 12 j 1970.775 || ;13 j 2cts. 

238. II 14 I 18860 || 15 | l^Vo | 16 | 90 cents. | 239. | 17 | $3.20 

239. II 18 I $.96 II 19 | $18.03 || 20 | $.66 || 21 | $1.80 || 22 | 18% 
239. II 23 I 25 S || 24 | Keither. || 25 | 8'0% || 26 j 25% 

239. II 27 I 160.34375 gain ; 4f % || 240. || 28 | $1041.159084 
2i0. il 2U I 20"'.. on gold; 20 V. on paper. || 30 | 1612.901^? 

' 240. II 31 I 14980 II 32 | 10562.50 || 33 | 20000 || 34 | 260000 

240. II 35 I li% 1 36 I $426 || 37 | $400 || 38 | 170 

241. II 39 I 548.80 || 40 | 350, 1st; 525, 2d ; 70, gain. || 41 | 
241. II 42 I 4375 || 43 | 45% || 44 | 25.65 lost. [ 45 | 3450, cosr; 
241. II 5% loss. 11 46 I 40 % || 47 | lOf % || 48 | 339, cost ; 508.50 
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242. II 1 I 188.50, com. ; T351.50 paid over. || 2 | 40.7 T, com. ; 

242. J 1359 laid out. jj 3 j 34.8315 jj 4 | 164.53125 
243.15 I 96,33; 5831.67 | 6 | 163.80, com. ; 4340.70, cost. 
243. 1 7 I 115.39|. || 8 | 6835.283 J 9 | 935 || 10 | 420.922 

* --||— - - r I ■ ■ « - ■ I MM I I . I III I 

243. 1 11 I $70 I 12 I 2571.36 || 13 | 39.1875, charges ; 1267.0625 

243. ( trans. || 244. | 14 1 11764.705-f ; 235.295-f || 15 1 15 tons 

244. i 16 I 63.625,com.; 4544.643+ bu. || 17 | 158bbls. , 
244. II $2412.66 jj 18 ) 183.0607+ ; 3.6612+ || 19 | 2j%%'U 

244. B 20 I 2^Y/o J 21 I 8f % | 22 | llJ^'/o || 246. || 1 | 43.875 
246. 1 2 I 60.9875 || 3 ] 224.91 J 4 | 360.2832 jj 5 | 473.844 
246. B 6 I 1312.50 jj 7 | 283.8438 || 8 ] 422.8976 || 9 | 1112.90 
246. I 10 I 265.2345 || 11 | 1893.75. || 12 | 373.2495 H 13 | 735 
246. i 14 I 1016.075 | 15 | 120.80 j] 16 | 5796 J 17 | 20.909 
246. I 18 I 26.313 | 19 | 458.88 J 20 1 1979.5013J jj 21 | 5618.75 
246. II 22 I 628.416f || 23 | 64.0625 j 24 | 157.65625 
249. II 2 I 42.24325 || 3 | 420.253125 \\ 4 | 213 || 5 | 181.25 
249. I 6 I 11.0415 II 7 | 132.7707+ || 8 | 26.9586+ || 9 | 
249. II 416.1673+ || 10 j 1334.2187+ || 11 | 120.0693 + 
249. II 12 I 40.0968 || 13 | 81.6778+ || 14 | 162 J 15^ | 221.266 
249. 1 16 I 389.2466 || 17 | 135.3714 jj 18 | 42.9404 + 

249. II 19 I 84.6855 j 20 | 65.6685+ \\ 21 | 32.666| 

250. II 22 I 8590.8333J || 23 | 36 || 24 | 93.7843+ || 25 
250. B 160.4408+ || 26 | 12.963+ | 27 | 82.036+ J 28 | 70.964 
250. II 29 I 879.46703+ || 30 | 801.769 [ 31 | 933.1673+ 
250. 1 32 I 499.339+ | 33 \ l40M4^Jr \ ^*^ \ "^"^"^^ 
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261. 1 35 I 403^58 | 36 | 9337.50 | 1 | 394.325625 || 2 | 697.986 
25L I 3 I 3339.613 | 262. | 4 | 823.902+ | 5 | 4640.532+ 
262. 1 6| 1976.6305+ H 2 |i&45 8s. Ifd. 1 263. | 3 1 iS45 12s. 4d.+ 
263.(4 I i&154 7s.0d. 2far. | 5 | iS1133 10s. 9id. | 6| 
263. I £199 6s. 3jd. | 7 | M 16s. 5d. [| 255. || 2 | 5359.3664+ 
256. I 3 I 8925.5443 | 4 | 1127.041 I 5 | 190.758 j| 256. I 6 | 

266. I 156.20+ I 267. | 2 | ^976.782| | 3 | 439.80 | 4 | 6234.76 

267. 1 5 I 30000 | 6 | 952.576+ | 7 | 7% | 8 | 10% | 9 | 5|% 

268. 1 10 I 12iV. II 11 I 2yr. 6mo. J 12 | 16yr. 8mo. 
258. 1 13 I 5yr.4mo. || 14 | 1 yr. 6 mo. 20 da. | 15 | 7500 

269. I 2 I 25.3575 | 3 | 291.7215 J 4 | 57.3048 J 5 | 73.0154+ 
259. I 6 I 83.20 B 7 | $845.8376+ || 8 j $48165.9388+ || 9 | 
269. I $14523.55509+ || 260. || 1 | 562.50 ft 2 | 184.499+ 
261. 1 3 I 21 y 4 I 5000 | 5 | 1902.587+ | 6 j 236.438 = dis. ; 
261. II 2763.562 pres. value. || 7 | 1379.6123+ [ 8 | 3538.0835+ 
261. 1 cash value; 388.0835+ gain. || 9 | 9890.23864+ 
i61. II 10 I .00414+ at7^cts. || 11 | 13.33^ | 12 | 2369.2617, 
261. II cash value; 61.9883, diff. j 265. I 1 | 6.15 ( 2 | 7.65 



265. g 3 



23.2913 dis.; 476.708 pres. value. || 4 | 1225.3555 



265. II 5 



4.375 II 6 I 82.5916 gain. |j 7 | 11.785 || 8 j 15.4044 



265. i 9 



981.21 II 10 I 474.375 jj 266. || 2 | 296.60 j 3 | 697.20 



266. II 4 



1041.666f J 5 I 3522.092 || 268. || 2 | 387. || 3 | 10 



e68. g 4 



2559.06, A's ; 3210.6375, B's. || 5 | 153 [ 2 | 5320 



268. II 3 



666 II 4 I 17455.50 || 269. || 5 j 59110 || 6 | 21375 



269. I 7 / 7999.6875 \\ 8 \ ^l^^QO \ ^\^^^ \ ^\^^^^,^A\A: 
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270. II 3 I 66 II 4 I 4000 || 5 | 1235.142+ || 6 | 8000 

270. 1 T I 10432.432+ || 2 | 8Vo \\ 271. || 3 | 8Vo || 4 | 8V« 

271. II 6 I 6Vo II 272. || 2 | 20% |1 3 | 41f Vo || 4 | 12^% premium. 

272. I 2 I T% best. | 3 | 8% best. || 4 | 166.C6f || 274. || 1 
274. II 5168.59 || 2 | 158.40 ; 237.60 || 3 | 252 ; 126 || 4 | 300 
274. |5 I 89.55 || 6 | 4t.81i | 1 | 1252.12^ || 8 | 163.80 

274. J 9 I 16481.25 || 10 | 5^% || 275. || 11 | If % || 12 | 4A% 

275. 1 13 I 24000 [ 14 | 9020 || 15 | 127.4625 || 16 | 298.2546 
277. B 1 I 121.72 II 2 | 232.50 || 3 | 262.50 || 4 | 20 || 5 | 98.20 

__^ ' "" 

277. II 6 I 120 II 7 I 9101.635 || 278. || 1 | 411.15 || 2 | 757.908 

279. II 3 I 1227.395 J 280. 1 1 | 7051.63415 || 2 | 9049.53795 

280. II 3 I 23058.6765 i| 281. J 4 | 2195.95 || 5 | 2159.613+ 

282. 1 1 I H"/» II 2 I 37901125 || 283. J 3 | 1J% ; 82.25, A^s tax -, 

283. li 56.9075, B's tax. || 4 | |-% ; 15.50 J 5 | 5820 || 6 | 
283. II 22236.197 [ 7 | 4656.05, whole tax ; 5 mills on $1 ; $27 ; 

283. 1 6.8775, G's tax ; 12.78, H's tax. | 284. 1 8 j IJ cts. on $1 ; 

284. 1 112.50 ; 18. [ 9 [ 7.40 ; 9.225 %| 285. || 1 | 12 mo. || 2 | 9 

285. I 3 I 8|mo. I 4 | 7mo. 3da. [ 5 | 6J[-mo. j 6 | 6mo. 6da. 

286. n I 26i da., or July 28th. || 287. || 2 | 28^5_^, or AprU 

■ D I I I I I ■ 

287. I 29th, Eq. time of purchase ; Dec. 29th, Eq. time of paym't. 

287. II 3 I 78^ da., or Oct. 18th. || 288. || 4 | 763^^^^^^ da., or 

288. II July 13th. || 6 | 2 l^f^, or 21 days. || 2 | 9fmo. 
289.'|| 3 I 5f mo. I 2 | 25 mo. J 3 | 5f mo. || 4 | 421 da., from 

289. 1 Jan. 1st ; or on Feb. 26d, next year. | 5 | July 8th, 1857. 

* 

291. II 2 I $.58 int. balance ; $700.58 cash Wlmoa. \^<^^. V*^ \ 
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292. I $46.20 int. balance ; $403.80 cash balance. | 4 | $.70 int. 

292. 1 balance ; $620.70 cash balance. || 293. || 1 | 109 da. from 

293. I AprU 2d,orDec.l4,1860.|| 294. || 2 | 2449.75 balance ; 

294. II April 9th. || 3 | July 13th. || 295. || 1 | $.60 || 2 | $.66 
296. II 3 I $.49 II 4 I $1.00 || 5 | 75° | 6 | 19 || 7 | $.1: 
296. II 8 I $.30 loss. || 298. | 1 j 1 lb. at 8 cts. ; 1 lb. at 10 cts. ; 

298. II 31b. at 14 cts. || 2 | lib. of each. || 299. I| 3 | 1 calf, 

299. I 2 cows, 1 ox, 1 colt. |I 4 | 3 gallons. j| 300. I 1 | 20 lb. of 

300. II each | 2 | 75 lb. of each. || 3 | 36 gal. at 7s. ; 24 gaL at 
300. 11 7s. 6d. and 9s. 6d. ; 12 gal. at 9s. || 4 | 10 at $2, and 15 at 
300. II $f I 5 I 251b. at 5 and 7 ; 1001b. at 7^ ; 37^ at 9^ ; and 

300. i 50 at 10 I 301. | 1 | 221b. of each. | 2 | 9 gal. water, 

301. I 40^ gal. at $2.50, and 13^ gal. at $3.00 || 3 | 12 sheep, 16 
301. I lambs, 12 calves. || 4 | 8 at $6, 8 at $7, 4 at $19 
301. II 5 I 90 gal. at 4s., and 10 gal. each at 6s., 8s., and 10s. 
301. II 6 I 6 vests, 12 pants, 6 coats. || 7 | 30 at 15, 4 each of 20, 
301. II 22, and 24 || 8 | 10 at $^, 15 at $1, 10 at $5 
304. II 3 I $260.9932 || 4 | 713.37 jj 5 | 6T. 14cwt. 1 qr. 16.681b. 

304. II 6 I 6T. 13cwt. 2qr. 41b. ; $308.4774 | 7 j 792.612 

305. II 8 I 1196.343-1- || 9 | 255.835+ || 10 | 4.09 H- || 11 | 

305. II 398.1199 || 12 1 466.27875 || 13 1 1101.24 gain ; 14 cts., price 
305. II U I 7936.50 || 15| 820.4625 || 16 | 423.36 || 17 j 251.453^ 
806. II 18 I 1457.75 || 19 | 22.605 cwt., tare ; $68.5856 duty 
307. II 1 I 225^ tons. || 2 | 438^1 tons. || 3 | 729//^ tons. 
307. I 4 / 1006.57+ ton3.\a\^.\\\\^^^V^^^\^A'^'5.^^\<5.%\^ 
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316. II 3 I 9tn.636 || 4 | 9970 || 5 1 $15006.305 || 6 | 9801.9299 + 

317. II 2 I 176204.4729+ || 318. || 3 | £14014 iTs 7id. 

318. II 4 I 6005.368+ || 5 | 807.874+ || 6 I 0096.806 + 

319. II 2 I 7% premium. || 3 | 12286.06 || 4 | 84597 francs 66 
319. II centimes. || 1 | 6657.693 || 2 | 1250.52 ; 3"/o nearly below 
319. II par. || 321. || 2 | 5761.31+ florins. || 3 | 9962.219+ 

322. II 4 I 3495.839 + Sp. doll. || 323. || 1 | 16 | 2 | 225 

323. II 3 I 20164 || 4 | 214369 || 5 | 1795600 || 6 | 605.16 
323. II 7 I .276676 || 8 | 9.765625 || 9 j .00274576 || 10 | ^^ 
323. II 11 I If II 12 U9 II 13 i lef II 14 I mU II 151 58.140625 

^ ■ ■■ !■ ■ !■■ ■ , , ■_■■_■■■■■■■■_■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ — ■ ^. I ■ ■ ^ ■■■ ~ II I I I !!■ ■■< 

323. II 16 I 250y2^6_. II 1^ I 51030.81 || 18 | 216 || 19 | 13824 
323. II 20 I 1953125 || 21 | 2515456 || 22 | 20736 || 23 | 59049 
323. II 24 I 76.765625 || 25 | 10.4976 || 26 | .0184528125 

323. II 27 I HM II 28 | j^ \\ 29 j :^i^ || 30 | 57^-^^ 
323. II 31 I IffHi II 32 I 14886.936 || 33 | .000244140625 
323. II S4 I 2893640.625 || 327. || 3 | 7 || 4 | 12 || 5 | 15 || 6 | 48 
327. II 7 I 89.409+ || 8 j 2505 || 9 | 137.84+ || 10 | 1663.8677 + 

1 -* I I !■ I I ^ ^ 

327. II 11 1 191.713+ II 12 | 1000 || 13 | 311.011+ || 14 | 173.853 + 
329. II 4 I I II 5Tif II 6 I .14 || 7 | 2.5 || 8 | 16.7 || 9 | .453 || 10 1 
329. II .93+ II 11 1.9682+ || 12|.1581+ || 13 | v^5| = 2-J-. Ans. 
329. II 14 I v^:7994 = .89409+ Ans. \\ 15 | vC222| = .4tl4+ Ana 
329. I 16 I .779+ || 17 | .149 || 18 | 5.01 || 19 j 14.015. 



329. II 20 I 1.2247+ [ 21 | ff || 22 | f || 23 | .2828+ || 24 
329. II 11.618+ II 25 | .885+ || 26 | 75.15 || 27 | 400.06 
331. II 1 I 343 II 2 I 221 || 3 | 21ft. II 4 j 60 rd. wide ; 180 rd. long. 



{ 
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831. I 5 I 40 rows ; 80 trees in a row ; 10 A. R. 29 P. 168f sq. 

331. 1 ft. area. || 6 | 75fi. | 332. | 7 | 135 |I 8 | 94.708+ 

332. 1 9 I 63.33Jft. jj 10 | 8.66+ ft. | 11 ] 825.8 mi. [ 12 | *100 

332. g 13 175 I 14 I 28.28+ ft. | 333. || 15 j Gin. jj 16 | 

333. II 11.041+ rd. || 17 | 4.405+ in., 1st man's share 
333. II 5.739+ in., 2d man's share ; 13.856+ in., 3d man's share. 



336. II 1 



12 I 2 I 49 g 3 I 36 g 4 I 247 I 5 I 179 II 6 I 364 



336. g 7 



439 g 8 I 3072 J 337. g 1 | 2.028+ g 2 | 12.0016+ 



337. g 3 



.232+ g 4 I 27.0002+ g 5 | .729+ || 6 | .015 



337. g 7 



.188+ g 8 I 4.339+ g 1 | f || 2 | jg 3 | 3| J 4 j 4J 



337. g 5 



111 6 U\ g 7 I H g 8 I fit 9 I 1.987+ g 10 I 3.83 + 



338. g 1 



27 ft. g 2 1 19 ft. long ; 2166 sq. ft. area, g 3 | 36 ft., 



338. g length of side, g 4 | 8.57+ ft. || 5 | 9.77+ ft., length ; 
338. g 19.54+ ft., height. || 6 | 10.125 cu. ft. g 7 | 45cts. per yd.; 
338. g 2025 yd. g 9 | 64lb. g 10 | 8 ft., length of side. || 11 | 8 

338. (12 I $1S31 I 13 I 12 in. long ; 6 in. wide ; 1 in. thick. 

339. g 14 I 24 ft. long ; 20 ft. wide ; 9 ft. deep. || 15 | 20 ft. 
339. g 16 I .54+ in., 1st woman's share; .69+ in., 2d woman's 
339. \\ share ; .99+ in., 3d" woman's share ; 3.77+ in., 4th 
339. g woman's share. || 340. || 1 j 89 g 2 | $80 g 341. g 3 | $396 



341. 4 


$1550 5 1 171 rd. | 6 [ 201ft. U 342. U 1 | 5 mUes. 


342. 2 


$2 J S f inches, g 4 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30, 33 


343. 1 1 


2730 11 2 1 226 last term ; $64.96 whole. 3 | 791 J mu 


343. 4 


10 mi. 7 fur. 27 rd. li yd. | 344. 1 [ 5551 


344. g 2 


13 dp,. ; 312 m. g 3 6 346. [ 1 | 1 g 2 | 3125000 
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.346. 8 3 I ^ I 4 I $100000000000 | 5 1 $3200 || 6 | $54000 

346. J 7 i $327.68 | 8 | $595,608 f| 347. || 1 | 118081 | 2 | 2044 

347. II 3 1 11184810 J 4 j $42949672.95 || 348. 1 5 | 938249- 

348. il 922-f ships, jj 355. J 16 | $4.4964 || 359. |l 22 j 4166.40 

359. I 23 I 9f II 24 j 36 ft. 1 26 | 1770 || 360. J -26 | 2J| 

360. I 27 f 4.33^ J 28 | 100 | 29 | 6600 yd. J 30 | 117 J 31 | 693 
360. H 32 j llcts. g 33 | $66 || 34 | $5600 j| 35 | 7^cts. J 36 | 

360. 1 $43 11 37 I $246.75 gain, f 361. jj 38 I 6hr. 27miiu 16^^660. 

361. II 39 I 40 II 40 I 10 || 41 | 36 days, j 42 | l|f 
36L I 43 j 60 = Ifit part ; 100 = 2d part ; 140 = 3d part ; 

361. B 180 = 4th part. || 44 | 16f in. J 45 | 2/:i-mo. || 46 | $2.20 
361. 1 47 I $12 I 48 | $1.20 || • 362. | 49 | 78.662+ discount. 

362. II 50 { $129.60 { 61 ] $19,375 most advantageous on time. 
362. 1 52 I 292.823 gam J 63 | 122.70 = A's share ; 163.60 = 
362. g B's fihare ; 196.32 = C's share. || 54 j $2317.16 = A*s ; 
362. 1 «1853.72 = B^s ; $2317.16 = C's ; $2780.58 = D^s. 

362. II 65 I $95.10 = A's ; $96.10 = B's ; $133.14 = C's ; 
862. i 162.16 = D^s. J 66 | 7|-oz. || 67 | 8f da^ || 68 J 17 times. 
363. 1 69 I 4ff da. i 60 { 6 mo. 24 da. | 61 1 68 da. ] 62 1 126 gal. 

363. g 63 I $172.78 loss on stocks. | 64 | $3312.417+ ( 66 | $42.60 
364. 1 66 I 4 yd. \\ 67 | 140 mOes. I 68 j $2, the 1st ; $6, the 

364. i second. || 69 | 100 |j 70 | $3826 g 71 j $144 gain by bor. 

364. I rowing. || 72 | $36000 ] 73 j 41.183+ | 365. J 74 | The 

365. { second, 10 days after the 3d ; the Ist, 8 days after the 
365. J 2d, or 18 days after the 3d. ( 75 | $6890 || 76 | 100 A., 
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365. I 1st Co. : 88 A., 2d Co. ; $T per acre. J TT | T4da., or 
365. 1 March 16th. |[ IS | 512 slabs j $302.22f J 19 | 350, A's ; 
365. 1 210, C's ; 29T.50, B's ; 115, D^s ; 122.50, E's. |f 80 | T2 

365. I 81 I 5 hr. 20mm. p.m. |I 82 | $0.66J [ 83 | 24 chickens 

265. g and 36 turkeys. [ 366. f 84 | 8 days. |{ 85 | lT&t.50, 1st, 

366. H 2157, 2d ; 2516.50, 3d. g 86 | $640 stock, and $120 gain 
366. I 2d. ; $960 stock, and $180 gain, 1st. || 87 | 49.945+ ft 
366. I 88 I f wk. II 89 | llf hr. ; 134^ miles. } 90 | 533^, A's ; 

366. II 888f, B's ; 177^, C's. J 91 | 36^ days. || 367. || 92 | 

367. II 84485.006+ ft. || 93 | $206.06+ in favor of 1st invest. 
367. 1 94 I 23599680 en. yd. J 95 | 4646.363+ | 96 | 

■ ■■ ■■ ■■III Mil. ■■ I ■■■I1...M. ^^^ ■■.,■.■■■■■ ■ ^.^>^M^»^M^^ 

367.11*1555.017+, 1st; 4354.717+, 2d; 4304.663+, 3d; 
367. II 5781.263+, 4th ; 4004.338+, 6th. | 97 | 2160 

367. II 98 I $564, A's ; 8423, B's. || 368. | 99 | *31 | 100 | 8hr. 

368. II 101 I $30 com. diff. ; $2460 cost. || 102 | $14467.505 
368. It 103 I 97^ lb. | 104 | f-ct.,cost; ^ct. sold for; ^et., 

368. I gain on each; 80 eggs sold. I 105 f 84 years old^ 

369. II 106 I 942.48+ cubic feet. || 107 | 155 A. 3R. 38.72 P. 
369. II 108 I $365,837+ || 109 | 6,-^ hours. [ 110 | 5 inches 
369. II HI I $4006.54+ || 371. || 2 1 36 A. | 3| 5 A. IR 15P. [| 4 

371. II 135A.||372.|1|437A. 2R34.32+P. |I2|291A.2R16r 

372. I 3 I 35 A. OR. 25P. | 4 | 20A. || 5 | 40A. | 6 | 15A. 
372. II 7 i 24A. IR. 8P. ft 8 [ 26A. 3R. 20 P. 5sq. yc 
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372. II 9 I 120 feet. || 373. || 2 | 21 A. OR. 39.824 P. jj 3 | 

— - - ■ - — - r-- ■" -r 

373. II 921.875 sq. ft. |j 4 | 704.126 sq. yd. || 6 j 60 A. 3R. 12.8P. 

373. II (> I 270 A. IR. 24 P. f 374. || 2 | 684.3376 || 3 | 125.664 

374. II 4 I 179.0712 || 1 | 50 || 2 | 7418 || 3 | 4360.835 + 
•J71. II 1 I 113.0976 II 2 I 19.635 || 3 | 163.9384 || 375. || 4 | 

375. 111.069+ II 5 I 20 A. OR. 16.9984 P. || 1 | 113.070 

375. II 2 I 615.7536 jj 3 | 4071.5136 || 4 1 196996571.722104 sq. mi. 

376. II 2 I 268.0832 || 3 | 2144.6666 cu. in. || 4 | 259992792- 

376. II 082.6374908 || 5 | .9047808 cu. ft. || 377. || 1 | 9100 sq. ft. 

377. II 2 I 1440 sq. ft. || 2 | 110592 cu. in. || 3 j 42|cu. ft. 

- 

377. II 4 I 315|| gal. || 5 | 13820cu. ft. || 378. || 1 | 2513.28 

378. II 2 I 233.33isq. ft. || 3 | 2827.44 sq. in. || 4 | 6283.2 sq. ft. 

379. li 2 I 36442.56 || 3 | 13671.712 || 4 | 9650.9952 

379. II 5 I 7363.125 || 2 | 4380 || 3 | 2484 || 4 | 5620 

380. II 5 I 5760 || 6 | 14400 | 7 | 1800 |l 2 | 9160.9056 
380. II 3 I 8659.036 j 4 | 2827.44 || 382. || 2 | 32.4938 inches. 

382. il 3 I 28.2574 in. || 383. || 1 | 197.469+ gal. wine. || 2| 

383. II 136.9209+ gallons wine; 112.7583+ gallons beer. 
383. II 3 I 148.3772+ gal. wine. || 385. || 1 | 401b. || 2 | 261b. 

385. II 3 I 501b. II 4 I 201b. || 5 | 401b. || 6 | lin.; l^in.; 2in.; 4in. 

386. II 7 I 641b. || 8 | 1501b. || 388. i 1 | 601b. || 2 | 401b. 

388. II 3 I 251b. II 1 I ^ft II 389. || 2 | l^ft. || 1 | 401b. 

389. II 2 I 1001b. II 3 I 601b. || 390. || 1 | 576 || 2 | 2250 

390. II 3 I 1066f II 4 | 3000 1| 391. || 1 | 2592001b. || 2 | 1.47+ lb. 

* ■ —M l ■ ■ ■ . II ■ ■ 

392. I 3 I 1.15+ lb. II i I 1.2 iu. il 393. || 1 | 369fift.; 2316 ft. 
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394. I 2 I 3618f ft. ; 482^ ft. g 3 |223fS|ft.|| 4 | 2^ sec. nearlj. 
394. II 5 I 1608^ ft. space ; 321} velocity. || 6 | 2mi. 4984^1^ ft, 
394. I 1 I 164.6911 8 | 100.62^^^^. J 9 | 397^^Jft.; 4msec. 
391. II 10 I 160f ft. = Telocity ; 402^»;^ft. || II | 197^^ ft 
J94. I 12 ntjflsec. II 13 | 1 904^^7 ft. = height ; 10^?^ = 

394. I time of ascent. || 14 | 94y»^ sec. |I 15 j 1447.5 

395. I 16 I 61.24 sec. | 17 | 14.28+ sec. J 18 | 15050|^ft. 
395. 1 19 I 12 sec; 2316ft. [ 396. || 1 | 8.857 y 2 | 38}||cu. ft 
397. 1 3 I .980 I 4 I 2 ft. 11.388 in. || 5 | 190 T. 709 lb. J 6 | 2.75 
397. II .7 I 7.234+ [ 8 | .786 || 9 | .875 || 10 | 1771b. 5oz. 

397. D 11 I 1.103 II 398. I 1 | 3.49 qt. || 2 | 37.5 || 3 | 2.46 gr. 

398. g 4 I H = -^^Id- 
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SMITH'S SERIES- 

Supplies a speller for erery clan in graded acfaoolB, and eomprtoes the molt i 

glete and excellent treatisa oa English Orthography and its companioa 
ranches extant. 

f . Smith's Little Speller ... . 4 20 

First Round in the |jadder of Lemming. 

2. Smith's Juvenile Sermer * • . . 45 

Lessons composed o£ familiar words groaped witib reference tp siinllar 
signification or use, and correctly spelled, accented, and defined. 

3. Smith's GrammarrSchool Speller • • • • ^^ 

Familiar words, grouped with reference to the sameness of r>und of syl- 
lables differently spelled. Also definitions, complete rules for spelUng and 
formation of derivatlTes, ^nd.exqrdses in false orthography. 

4. Smith's Speller and Deflner's Manual • ^ 

A complete School Dictionary containing 14,000 words, with Tarioiif 
other useful matter in the way of Rules and Exerdses. 

5. Smith's Hand-Book of Etymology . . i is 

The firgt and only Etymology to recognize the Anglo-Saason our motiUr 
tongue ; containing also fiiU lists of derivatiyes from the Latin, Gre«k« 
Gaelic, Swedish, Norn»n, dsc., Ac. ; being, in fact, a complete etymology 
of the language for schools. 

Sherwood's Writing Speller J5 

Sherwood's Speller and Definer is 

Sherwood's Speller and Pronouncer ... i5 

The Writing Speller consists of properly ruled and numbered blaidui 
to receive the words dictated by tlMi teacher, with space for remarks and 
corrections. The other volumes may b^ usedLfor the dictation or ordinary 
class exercises. 

Price's English Speller *is 

A complete spelling-book for all grades, containing more matter tluui 
** Webster,'^ manufactured in superior s^le, and sold at a lower priea 
consequently the cheapest speller eXta)it>".^ 

Northend's Dictation Ex^ercises ..... 63 

Embracing valuable information ^ ^ th^gand topics, eommonieated 
in such a manner as at once to rell^^ the exercise ef spelling of Its usual 
tedium, and combine it with ijistr^^on of a general eharaeter calculated 
to profit and amuse. ;^ 

Wright's Analytical Orthography .... 25 

l%is standard work Is popular, because it teaehes the dementary soaads 
in a plain and philosophical manner, and presents orthography and ot- 
Uioepy in an easy, uniform system of analyns os parsfni^ 

owle's False Orthography *& 

Exercises for correction. 

Page's Normal Chart ♦s 75 

The elementary sounds of the language for ttie sdiod-room wtBil 
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MAT HEMAT ICS. 



ARITHMETIC. 



gXJLTBIX 

$ 25 
45 

50 $ 65 
1 00 1 10 
n 00 
140 1 65 



.n 40 



1. Davles' Primary ArHhmeiio 

2. Davies' Inielleoiuat Arithmetio .... 

3. Daviea' Elemenia of Written Arithmetio 

4. Davies' Practical ArithmetiD 

Key to Practical Arithmetio . . 

6. Davlet* University Arithmetio 

Key to University Arithmetio . 

ALO-EBRA. 

L Davies* New Elementary Algebra 1 25 1 40 

Key to Elementary Algebra . • * . . "(l 25 

2. Davies' University Algebra 1 00 1 75 

Key to University AlQebra n 60 

3. Davies* Bourdon's Algebra 225 245 

Key to Bourdon's Algebra *2 25 

O-EOMETRY. 

1. Davies' Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry 1 40 1 55 

2. Davies' Legendre's Geometry 2 25 2 45 

3. Davies' Analytical Geometry and Calculus . . 2 50 2 70 

4. Davies' Descriptive Geonietry 2 75 3 00 

MENStJI^ATION. 

r. Davies' Practical Matheyhatics^^nd IVIensuration 1 40 1 55 

2. Davies' Surveying and/ Navigation 2 50 2 70 

a. Davies' Shades, Shadc^^ end Perspective . . 3 75 4 00 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

Davies' Grammar of Arithmetio .* 80 

Davies' Outlines of Mathematical Science *1 00 

Davies' Logic and Utility of IMathematics .*! 50 

Davies & Pecl^'s Dictionary of Mathematics » r • . .*3 50 
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■■I .... !■ 

DAVIES' NATIONAL OOUESE of MATHEMATICS. 

ITS RECORD. 

In cladmlng for this series the first place among American text>hooks, of irhatever 
•lass, the Publishers appeal to the magnificent record irhlch its rolumes hare earned 
during the ihirty-pBt years of Dr. Charles Davies* mathematical labors. The anre* 
mitting exertions of a life-time have placed th& tiMd&m series on the same proud emi- 
nence among oon^titors that each of its predecessors has snccessirely enjoyed in s' 
eonrse of constantly improved editions, noiv rounded to their perfect fruition — ^for it 
^eems indeed that this science is susceptible of no farther demonstration. 

During the period alluded to, many authors and editors fai this ^epartnoKsit hare 
started into public notice, and by borrowing ideas and processes original with Dr. 
Davies, have enjoyed a brief popularity, bnt are now almost unknown. Many of the 
series of to-day, built upon a ^milar basis, and described as "modem books,^* are 
destined to a similar fate ; while the most far-seeing eye will find it 4^ffical&to fix tho 
time, on tho basis of any data afforded by their past hiiitory, when these books will 
•ease to increase and prosper, and fix a still firmer hold on the affection •f eyery 
•ducated American. 

One cause of this unparalleled .popularity is found in the fact that the enterprise of 
the author did not eease witli the original completion of his books. Always a practi* 
cal teacher, he has incorporated in his text-books from time to time the advantages 
of every improvement in me&ods of teaching, and every advance in seienee. During 
all the years in which he has been laboring, he constantly submitted his own theories 
and those of others to the practical test of the class-room — approving, rejecting, or 
modifying them as the experience thus obtained might suggest. In this way he has 
Been able to produce an almost perfect series of class-books, in which every dei>art- 
ment of mathematics has received minute and exhaustive attention. 

Nor has he yet retired frona the field. &tin in the prime of lifo, and enjoying ■ ripe 
experience which no other living mathematician or teacher can eiiiulate, his pen is 
ever ready to carry on the good work, tk the progress of science may demand. Wit- 
ness his recent exposition of the ** Metric System," which received the official en- 
dorsement of Congress, by its Committee on Uniform Weights and Measures; 

DaVIZS* StSTESI 18 Tins ACKNOWLEDOKD NaTIOXAL STAXDASD FDS TDK UlCITBV 

States, for the following reasons : — 

1st. It is the basis of instructkm in the great national schools at West Point and 
Annapolis. 

2d. It has received the quasi endorsement of the National Congress. 

9d. It is exclusively nsed in the public schools of the National CapitaL 

4th. The officials of the Government use it asanthority in all eases involving matb^ 
matical questions. 

6th. Our great soldiers and sailors commanding the national armies and navies 
were educated in this system. So have been a majority of eminent scientists in this 
•ountry. All these refer to ** Davies** as authority. 

€th. A larger number of American citizens have received their education froia this 
than from any other series. 

Tth. The seiies has a larger circulation throaghont the whole •osntry than 
other, being sstensitcly used in tvsry State in the Union, 



The ^aUonal iSeries of Standard SchootSooJbi. 

MATHEMATICS-Continued. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, 

Reuck's Examples in Denominate Numbers $ ^ 
fteuck's Examples in Arithmetic i oo 

Theae Tolnmes differ from the ordinary arithmetic in their peenllarly 
practUsal character. Thej are composed mainlj of examples, and afford 
tiie most scYere and thorough diicipline for the mind. While a book 
which should contain a complete treause of theory and practice irould bo 
too cambersome for ererjr-daj use, the Insufficiency otpracUeal example* 
has been a ■onree of complaint 

HIO-HER MATHEMATICS. 

Church's Element^ of Calculus 2 50 

Church's Analytical Geometry 2 50 

Church's Descriptive Geometry, with Shades, 

Shadows, and Perspective 4 00 

These volumes constitute the ** West Point Course^ in their scTeral 

departments. 

Courtenay's Elements of Calculus . . . . 3 oo 

A work especially popular at the South. 

Hackley's Trigonometry 3 oo 

With Hpplicatlons to navigation -and surveTing, nautical and practical 
geoiuotrj and geodesj, and logarithmic, ti'igODometrical, and nautical 
tables. 

•*- - -■■■■' I ■ ■■■■!■■ ■■ 11 ■ — — — — ^— — — ^^— ^P^-^w !■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ 111 I ■■■■■■*■»■■■■ a, tMia, 

SLATED ARITHMETICS. 

The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that thef have perfected 
arrangements with the proprietor of Jocplyn's patent for Slated Books, whereby 
the ** National Series of School Books" will enjoy the exclusive use of this 
remarkable and valuable invention. It concists of the application of an artificially 
slated surface to the inner cover of a book, with Hap of the same opening outward, 
H> that students may refer to the book and use the slate at one and the same time, 
irvl as though the slate were detached. When folded up, the slate preserves 
oximplcs and memoranda till needed. The material used is as durable as the 
stone slate. The additional cost of books thus improved is trilling. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Resolution of the Committee of the House of Bepresentatives on a ^* Uniform 
B^'stem of Coinage, Weights, and Measures.** If 

Be it Re9olved^ That Profes.sor Charles Davies, LL.D., of the State of New York, 
^ c requested to confer with superintendents of public instruction, and teachers of 
Rchools, and others interested in a reform of the present incongruous system, and 
by lectures and addresses, to promote its general introduction and use. 

The official version of the Metric System, as prepared by Dr. Davies, may be found 
in the Written, Practical, and University Arithmetics of ^ho Mathematical Series, and 
is also published separately, price postpaid, /i;€ ccnttt 
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HISTORY. 

Monteith's Youth's History $ 70 

A Historv of the United States for beginners. It is arranged upon the 
catechetioul plan, witii illustrative maps and engravings, review questions, 
(!ates in parentheses (that their study may be optional with the younger 
diss of learners), and interesting Biographical Sketches of all persons 
who have beon prominently identified with the history of our country. 

V/illard's United States, Sch.ed., $i 40. Un.ed. 2 26 

Do. do. University edition, . 2 25 

The plan of this Btandard work is chronologically exhibited In front of 
t!ie title-page; the Maps and Sketches are found useful assistants to the 
memory, and dates, usually so difficult to remember, are so systematically 
crranged as in a great degree to obviate the difficulty. Candor, impar* 
tiality, and accuracy, are the distinguishing features of the itarrativo 
portion. 

Willard's Universal History, 2 25 

The most valuable features of the "United States" am reproduced in 
this. The peculiarities of the work are its great couciseuess and the 
prominence given to the chronological order of events. The niarghi 
marks each successive era with great distinetness, so that the pupil re- 
tains not baly the event but its time, and thus fixes the order of history 
firmly and usefully in his mind. Mrs. Willard's books are constantly 
revised, and at oil times written uj^ to embrace important historical 
eveuu of recent date. 

Berard's History of England, i 75 

l«y an authoress well known for the success of her History of the tlrited 
States. The social life of tlie English people is felicitously interwoven, 
as in fact, with the civil and military transactions of tho realm. 

Ricord's History of Rome, i 60 

Possesses the charm of an attractive romance. The Fables with which 
this history abounds are introduced In such a way as not to deceive the 
inexperienced, while adding materially to tho value of the work as a reli- 
able index to the character and institutions, us well as the history of the 
Koman people. 

Hanna's Bible History, i 25 

The only compendium of Bible narrative which affordd a connected and 
chronological view of the important events fiiere recorded, divested of all 
superfluous detaiL 

Summary of History, Complete 60 

American History, $0 40. French and Eng. Hist. 35 

A well proportioned outline of leading events, condensing the substance of the 
more extensive text-book in common use into a series of statements so brief, that 
every word may be committed to memory, and yet so comprehensive that it 
presents an accurate though general view of the whole continuous life of nations. 

Narsh's Ecclesiastical History, 2 oo 

Questions to ditto, 75 

Affording the History of the Church In nil npros, with accounts of the 
pagan world during Biblical periods, and the character, rise, and progress 
of all Religions, a? well as the various sects of the worshipers of Ckrisk 
T)ie work is entirely non-soctarian, though strictly c&t.hAVL&« 
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PENMANSHIP. 



^ ^ 



Beers' System of Progressive Penmanship. 

Per dozen $2 25 

This " round hand ^ eystem of Penmanship in twelve nnmhen, com- 
mends Ikaelf hy its simplicity and thoroughnesa The first foar numbers 
are primary books. Nos. 6 to 7, advanced books for boys. Nos. 8 to 10, 
advanced books for girls. Nos. 11 and 12, ornamental penmanship. 
These books are printed Arom steel plates (engraved by McLees), and are 
unexcelled in mechanical execution. Large quantities are annually sold. 

Beers' Slated Copy Slips, per set *50 

All beginners should practice, for a few weeks, slate ncerdses, fEtmUiar- 
Icing them with the form of the letters, the motions of the hand and arm, 
Ac., Ac. These copy slips, 38 in number, supply all the copies found in a 
complete seiiea of writing-books, at a trifling cost. 

Payson,Dunton&Scribner's Copy-B'ks.P.doz.,2 25 

The National System of Penmanship, in three ^tinct series — (1) Com- 
mon School Series, comprising the first six numbers ; (2) Business Series, 
Nos. 8, 11, and 12 ; (S) Ladies' Series, Nos. 7, 9, and 10. 

Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charts,*3 75 

To embellish the school room walls, and furnish class exercise in the 
elements of Penmanship. 

Payson's Copy-Book Cover, per hundred .*3 oo 

Protects every page except the one in use, and furnishes "lines** with proper 
slope for the penman, under. Patented. 

National Steel Pens, Card with all kinds . . . *15 

Pronounced by competent Judges the perfection of American-made pens, and 
superior to any foreign article. 

Index Pen, per gross ... 75 



SCHOOL SERIES. 

School Pen, per gross, . .$ 60 

Academic Pen, do . . 63 

Fine Pointed Pen, i)er gross 70 

POPULAR SERIES. 

Capitol Pen, per gross, . . 1 00 

do do pr. box of 2 doz. 25 

Bullion Pen (iiuit. gold) pr. gr. To 

Ladies' Pea do 63 



BUSINESS SERIES. 

Albata Pen, per gross, . . 40 

Bank Pen, do . . 70 

Empire Pen, do . . 70 

Commercial Pen, per gross . 60 

Express Per do . 75 

Falcon Pen, do . 7(r 

Elastic Pen, do . 75 



Stimpson's Scientific Steel Pen, per gross .*2 oo 

One forward and two backward arches, ensuring great strength, well- 
balanced elasticity, evenness of point, and smoothness of execution. One 
gross in twelve contains a Scientiilc Grold Pen. 

Stimpson's Ink-Retaining Holder, per doz. .*2 oo 

A simple apparatus, which does rot get out of order, withholds at a 
single dip as much ink as the pen would otherwise realize from a dozen 
trips to the inkstand, which it supplici with moderate and easy flow. 

Stimpson's Gold Pen, ^ O0;wUliInkRetainer*4 50 
Stimpson's Penman's Card, * 50 

One dozen Steel Pens (assorted points) and Patent Ink-retaining Pen- 
holder. 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 



^ ^ » 



Smith & Martin's Book-keeping .... $i 25 
Blanks to ditto *60 

This, work is by a practical teacher and a practical book-keeper. It is 
of a thoroughly popular class, and will be welcomed by every one who 
loves to see uieory and practice combined in an easy, concise, and 
methodical form. 

The Single Entry portion is well adapted to supply a wanlfelt in nearly 
all other treatises, which seem to be prepared mainly for the use of whole- 
sale merchants, leaving retailers, mechanics, farmers, &c., who transact 
the greater portion of tiie business of the country, withont a gnidfi. The 
work is also commanded, o<i this account, for general use in Young Ladies.' 
Seminaries, where a thorough grounding in tlie simpler form of accounts 
will be invaluable to the future housekeepers of the nation. 

The treatise on Double Entiy Book-keeping combines all the advan- 
tages of the most recent methods, with the utmost simplicity of application^ 
thus affording the pupil all the advantages of actual experience in th& 
counting-house, and giring a clear comprehension of tiie entire sub- 
ject through a judicious course of mercantile transactions. 

The shape of the book is such that the transactions ean be presented as 
in actual practice ; and the simplified form of Blanks, three in number, 
adds greatly to the ease experienced in acquiring the stience. 

DRAWING. 

^ ^ <> : 

The Little Artist's Portfolio *50 

* 25 Drawing Cards (progressive patterns), 25 Blanks, and a fine Artist's 
Pencil, all in one neat envelope. 

Clark's Elements of Drawing *i oo 

Containing full instructions, with appropriate designs and copies for a 
complete course in this graceful art, from the first rudiments of outline to 
the finished sketches of landscape and scenery. 

Fowle's Linear and Perspective Drawing *60 

For the cultivation of the eye and hand, with copious illustrations and 
directions, which will enable the unskilled teacher to learn the art himself 
while instructing his pupils. 

Monk's Drawing Book^— Six Numbers, per set*2 26 

A series ef progressive Drawing Books, presenting copy and blank on 
opposite pages. The copies are fac-siniiles of the best imported litho- 
graphs, the originals of which cost from 50 cents to $1J50 each in the 
print-stores. Each book contains eleven, large patterns. No. 1. — Ele- 
mentary studies ; No. 2. — Studies of Foliage ; No. 8. — Landscapes ; No. 
4. —Animals, I. ; No. 5. — Animals, II. ; No. 6.— Marine Views, &c. 

Ripley's Map Drawing i 25 

One of the most efficient aids to the acquirement of a knowledge of 
geography is the practice of map drawing. It is useful for the same reason 
that the best exorcise in orthography is the torUing of difficult words. 
■Sight comes to the aid of hearing, and a double impression is produced 
upon the memory. Knowledge becomes less mechanical and more intui- 
tive. The student who has sketched the outlines of a country, and dotted 
the important places, is little likely to forget either. The impression pro- 
duced mar be compared to that of a trareler who has been over thai 
sronnd, whilo more comprehensive and aocorate in detalL 
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NATURAL SCIENCC-Continucd. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Porter's First Book of Chemistry, . . . .|i oo 
Porter's Principles of Chemistry, . . . . 2 oo 

The Rboro are widely knovn as tho productions of ono of the most 
eminent scientific men of America. The extreme simplicity in the method 
of presenting the science, while cxhaustirely treated, has excited nni- 
versol commendation. Apparatus adequate to the performance of every 
experiment mentionod, may be had of the publisliurs for n trifling sum. 
The cflTurt to popularize the science is n great success. It is now within 
the reach of the poorest aud least capable at ouce. 

Darby's Text-Book of Chemistry, .... i 75 

Purely n Chemistry, divesting the subject of matters comparatirely 
foreign to it (such as licat, light, electricity, etc.), but usually allowed to 
engross too much attention in erdinory fichaol-books. 

Gregory's Organic Chemistry, 2 50 

Gregory's Inorganic Chemistry, 2 50 

The science cxhaustirely treated. For colleges and medical students. 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks' Course, i 25 

A successful effort to reduce the stndy to the limits of a single term, 
thereby making feasible its general introduction in institutions of every 
character. The autbor's felicity of stylo and snccess in makinp the 
science nre-eminently inJUreilitia are neculiarly noticeable features. 

Chemical Apparatus, to accompany "Porter" 20 00 
do do to ficcompany " Steele" 25 00 

BOTANY. 
Thinker's First Lessons in Botany, .... 40 

For children. The technical terms are largely dispensed with in favor 
of ui easy and familiar style adapted ^o the smallest learner. 

Wood's Object Lessons in Botany, ... i 35 

Wood's Intermediate Botany, 2 25 

Wood's New Class-Book of Botany, . . . 3 50 

The standard text-book^ of the United Str.tes in this department In 
Ftylc they are simple, popular, and lively ; ia arrangement, easy and nat- 
ural ; in description, graphic and strictly exact* The Tables for Analysis 
ar.i reduced to a perfect system. More arc annually sold than of all others 
combined. 



Darby's Southern Botany, 2 

Embracing general Structural and Physiological Botany, with vegetable 
products, and descriptions of Soathera plants, and a complete Flora of 
the Southern States ^ . 
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THE CLASSICS. 



LATIN. 
Silber's Latin Course, $i 25 

H The book contains vi,i\ Epitome of Latin Grararoar, followed by Reading ExerciseB, 
with explanatory Notes and copious K-jferences to the leading Latin Grammars, and 
also to the Epitome which precedes the work. Then follow a Latin-English Vocabu- 
lary and Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, being thus complete in itself, and a 
very suitable work to put in the hands of one about to study the language. 

Searing's Virgil's ^neid, 2 25 

It contains only the first six books of the -^ncid. 2. A very carefully constructed 
Dictionary. 3. Sufficiently copious Notes. 4. Grammatical references to four lead- 
ing Grammars. 5. Numerous lUnstrfttions of the liigliest order, 6. A superb Map 
of the Mediterranean and adjacent countries. 7. Dr. 8. 11. Taylor's "Questions on 
the ^neid." 8. A Metrical Index, and an Essay on tlie Poetical Style. 9. A photo- 
graphic fac simile of a-i early Latiti M.S. 10. The text according to Jahn, but para- 
graphed according to Ladewig. 11. Superior mechanical execution. 12. The prica 
no greater than that of ordinary editions. 



Hanson's Lalin Prose Book, 3 12 

Hanson's Lalin Poetry, 3 12 

Andrews & Stoddard's Latin Grammar, *i so 

Andrews' Questions on the Grammar, . *o 15 

Andrews' Latin Exercises, *i 25 

Andrews' Viri Romae, *i 26 

Andrews' Sallust's Jugurthine War, &c. *i 50 

Andrews' Eclogues & Georgics of Virgil, 'i 50 

Andrews' Caesar's Commentaries, .... ''i 50 

Andrews' Ovid's Metamorphoses, . . . *i 25 

GREEK. 

Crosby's Greek Grammar, .1 88 

Crosby's Xenophon's Anabasis, ..... 1 20 

MYTHOLOGY. 
Dwight's Grecian and Roman Mythology. 

School edition, $1 25; University edition, *2 25, 

A knowledge of the fables of antiquity, thus presented in a systeniatic form, is as 
indispensable to the studont of general literMturo as to him who would peruse intelli-^ 
pently the classical authors. The mythological allusions so frequent la literature are 
readily understood with such a Key as this. 
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elocutTqn. 

Watson's Practical Elocution $o 25 

A brief, clear, and most Batisfaetory treatise— same as in ** Independent 
Fifth Reader." The subject fully illustratod by diagrams. 

Zachos' Analytic Elocution 1 50 

All departments of elocation — such as the analysis of the yoice and the 
sentence, phonology, rhythm, expression, gesture, &c. — are here arranged 
for instruction in daases, illustrated by copious examples. 

Sherwood's Self Culture i oo 

Self-culture in reading, q>eaking, and eonremtion— a very Taloable 
treatise to those who would perfect themselves in these accomplishments. 

S P E A K E R S^ 

Noplhend's Little Orator *60 

Contains simple and attractire pieces in prose and poetry, adapted to 
the capacity of cbdidren under twelve years of age. 

Northend's National Orator n 26 

About one hundred and seventy choice pieces happily arranged. The 
deKign of the author in making the selection has been to cultivate vtraa^ 
tUity of esprearion. 

Northend's Entertaining Dialogues . . . .*i 25 

Extracts eminently adapted to cultivate the dramatic faculties, as well 
as entertain an audience. 

Swett's Common School Speaker . . . .*i 25 

BelecUons from recent literature. 

Raymond's Patriotic Speaker ..... .*2 oo 

A superb compilation of^modern eloquence and poetry, with original 
dramatic exercises. Nearly every eminent living orator is represented* 
without distinction of place or party. 

COMPOSITION, &c. 



^•- 



Brookfield's First Book in Composition • 50 

Making the cultivatiou of this important art feasible for the smallest 
child. By a new method, to induce and stimulate thought. 

Boyd's Composition and Rhetoric .... l 35 

This work furnishes all the aid that is needful or can be desired in 
the various departments and styles of composition, both inprcse and verse. 

Day's Art of Rhetoric i 25 

Noted for exactness of definition, clear limitation, and philosophical 
development of subject ; the large share of attention given to Inyention, 
%s a branch of Rhetoric, and the unequalled analysis of style. 
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LITERATURE. 



-♦« 



Boyd's Milton's Paradise Lost *i 25 

Boyd's Young's Night Thoughts ■ • • • •*^ ^5 
Boyd's Cowper's Task, Table Talk, &c. .*i 25 

Boyd's Thomson's Seasons *i 25 

Boyd's Pollok's Course of Time . . . .*i 25 
Boyd's Lord Bacon's Essays *i 60 

This series of annotated editions of great English writers, in prose and 
poetry, is designed for critical reading and parsing in schools. Prof. J. R. 
Boyd proves himself an editor of higli capacity, and the works themselves 
need no encomium. As auxiliary to the study of Belles Lettres, etc, 
these works have no equal. 

Pope's Essay on Man *20 

Pope's Homer's Iliad : *80 

The metrical translation of the great poet of antiquity, and the matchless 
*' Essay on the Nature and State of Man/* by AitEZANDES Pope, afford 
superior exercise in literature and parsing. 

aesthetics" 

# » » 

Huntington's Manual of the Fine Arts • *! 75 

A view of the rise and progress of Art in different countries, a brief 
account of the most eminent masters of Art, and an analysis of the prin- 
ciples of Art. It is complete in itself, or may precede to advantage the 
critical work of Lord Karnes. 

Boyd's Karnes' Elements of Criticism • .*i 75 

The best edition of this standard work ; without the study of which 
none may be considered proficient in the science of the Perceptions. No 
other study can be pursued with so marked an effect upon the taste and 
refinement of the pupiL 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



■•' 



Champlin's Lessons on Political Economy i 25 

An improvement on previous treatises, being shorter, yet containing 
every thing essential, with a view of recent questloDB in finance, etc, 
which ig not elsewhere found. 
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MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy ... $1 75 

Tli.> subject cxhtiustively considored. The author has evinced learn- 
ing, caador, and iudupeudent thinkini;. 

Mahan's Science of Logic 2 oo 

A profound analysis of the laws of thought The system possesses the 
merit of being intelligible and self consistent. In addition to the author's 
carefully elaborated views, it embraces results attained by the ablest 
miudsof Great Britain, Germany, and Frauce, in this department. 

Boyd's Elements of logic i oo 

A systematic and philosophic condensation of the subject, fortified wiUi 
additions from Watts, Abercrombic, Whately, &c. 

Watts on the Mind 45 

The Impruv^^nieutof the Mind, by Isaac Watts, is designed as a giiid^ 
for the attaiumunt of useful knowledge. As a text-book it is unparalleled ; 
and the discipline it affords cannot bo too highly esteemed by the edu- 
cator. 

MORALS. " 

Alden's Text-Book of Ethics 60 

For young pupils. To aid in systematizing the ethical teachings of 
the Bible, and point out the coincidences between the instructions of the 
sacred volume and the sound conclusions of reason. -^ 

Willard's Morals for the Young . . . . *75 

Lessons in conversational style to inculcate the elements of moral phi- 
losophy. The study is made attractive by narratives and engravings. 

GOVERNMENT^ 

Howe's Young Citizen's Catechism .... 60 

Explaining the duties of District, Town, City, County, State, and 
United States OfHcers, with rules for parliamentary and commercial busi- 
ness— thut which every future ^* sovereign^^ ought to know, and so few 
are taught. 

Young's Lessons in Civil Government . . i 25 

A comprehensive view of Government, and abstract of the laws show- 
ing the rights, duties, and responsibilities of citizens. 

Mansfield's Political Manual i 25 

Thin is >i complete vi«iw of the theory and practice of the General and 
St.'ite (rovornnionts of the United Status, designed as a text-book. The 
author is au esteemed and able professor of constitutional law, widely 
known fur his sagacious utterances in matters of statecraft through the 
public press. Itecent events teacli with emphasis the vital necessity that 
the rising generation should comprehend the noble polity of the Amer» 
ican government, that they may act intelligently when endowed with a 
Y0iC9 in it. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
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The two elements of instruction and entertainxient were never more happily com- 
bined than in this collection of standard books. Children and adnlts alike will her« 
find ample food for the mind, of the sort that is easily digested^ while not dege^^ 
rating to the level of modern romance. 

LIBRARY OP LITERATURE. 

Milton's Paradise Lost Boyd's lUustrated Ed.$l 60 

Young's Night Thoughts ... 
Cowper's Task, Table Talk, &c. . 

Thomson's Seasons 

Pollok's Course of Time .... 

These great moral poems are known wherever th( Enf^lish language is 
read, and are re^rdcd as models of the best and purest literature. The 
hooks are beautifully illustrated, and notes explain all doubtful mean- 
ings, and furnish other matter of interest to the general reader. 

Lord Bacon's Essays, (Boyd's Edition.) . . . i 60 

Another grand English classic, affording the highest example of pmitj 
in language and style. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Pope. . . 80 

Those who are unable to read this greatest of ancient writers in the 
• original, should not fail to avail themselTos of this metrical version by an 
eminent scholar and poet. 

The Poets of Connecticut— Everest .... i 75 

With the biographical sketch es, this volume forms a complete history 
of the poetical literature of the State. 

The iSon of a Genius— Hofland 75 

A juvenile classic which never wears out, and finds many interested 
readers in every generation of youth. 

Lady WiUoughby , i 00 

The diary of a wife and mother. An historical romance of the seven- 
teenth century. At once beautiful and pathetic, entertaining and In- 
structive. 

The Rhyming Dictionary— Walker • • • • i 26 

A serviceable manual to compossrs of rhythn>ical matter, being a 0(nD> 
plete index of allowable rhymes. 
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